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"I thought that night, as I lay cosily in 
my dusky room, of those old stories by 
wilkie Collins that had once upon a time 
so deeply engrossed my interest — stories 
in which . . . dozens of people are 
involved, diaries are written, confessions 
are made, and all the characters move 
along different roads toward the same 
lighted, comfortable Inn. That is the 
kmd of story that intrigues me . . ." 
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AUTHOR'S NOTE 

'T^HE record of the lives of Martin 
L'Hommedieu, Leda and Lucy Stan- 
borough, and Chastity L'Hommedieu is, in 
vital particulars, a record of lives actually 
lived and a catastrophe as related. Iden- 
tities have been carefully masked, but the 
narrative must not be called "incredible/*^ 
The name "Leda" is pronounced "Layda." 
"Dion" is pronounced "Dee-on," 
The Long Islander pronounces "L*Homme- 
dieu" as though it were spelled "Lummadew. 
Stress the first syllable. 
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WORLD WITHOUT END 

PROLOGUE 

An old-fashioned attic on a rainy night is the most 
delightful place in the world. Comfortable, with the 
sense of security and shelter. Exciting, with the sense 
of old, far-off, unhappy things — and happy things, too — 
to look back on and live over again. Candlelight is 
best, because it throws the deepest shadows. There 
must be cobwebs under the rafters and little draughts to 
make the candle gutter. And you must not be alone. 
Even the loveliest memories have the quality of sadness. 
Not grief. I don't mean that. I mean the feeling you 
have when you open a rose-jar and find the petals all 
brown and sere but exhaling as great a fragrance as if 
they were still pink and dark red and gold, veined and 
velvety, curved with tender life. 

Memories are like that. Other people's are best. 
Your own are too often wetted with tears. . . . 
Sorrowfulness without sorrow is something to prize, 
like sentiment that avoids sentimentality. If you had 
been in the attic that night with Miss C. L'Hommedieu 
you would know what I mean. 

3 
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I had come to live with her, all alone, the two of us, 
in that vast old house, attracted by the modest adver- 
tisement in the village's weekly newspaper: "Miss 
C. L'Hommedieu. A few Guests of Refinement and 
quiet Tastes." The advertisement did not specify sex, 
but it was not difficult to infer that my being a woman, 
and a schoolteacher at that, would go far to assure my 
acceptability. At the end of my first week as a Guest 
I left $6 in bills at my plate after breakfast and felt 
relieved to think I should not have to hunt another 
boarding house that term. 

Miss L'Hommedieu had a little the name of being 
queer. No doubt she was. But I could no more have 
called her an "old maid'' than I could have called her 
my "landlady." Neither designation fitted her quiet, 
gray personality, free from all the primness and genteel 
mannerisms of the spinster and without anything of the 
professional air a landlady should exhibit. It just 
seemed as if she were living there, a little alone, and I 
were there on a visit. We got acquainted delicately 
and with the same sort of considerate contact that I had 
in my first meetings with her white Persian cat. Jason 
was a handsome fellow of perfect breeding, with very 
blue eyes and stone deaf. We used to watch him pick- 
ing his way among the dandelions that blossomed so 
thickly in the wide lawn and tell each other he had gone 
in quest of the Golden Fleece. He could have got it by 
rolling on his back among them. 

I always felt somewhat better acquainted with Jason 
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than with his mistress until that rainy night when we 
visited the attic. The place was enormous, extending 
over the whole house, hooded now this way, now that, 
by gables of differing heights, and loopholed with 
dormer windows. The roof was of shingles on which the 
rain pattered with a steady noise as comforting to us as, 
I suppose, the hum of the hive is to people dwelling in 
big cities. We had two candles, but one of the little 
gusts of air that made Miss L'Hommedieu draw her 
Cashmere shawl more closely about her shoulders 
extinguished mine and I had not bothered to relight it. 
The attic contained all sorts of old things — the ma- 
hogany for which room could not be found downstairs, 
or which Miss L'Hommedieu had no use for, was 
beautiful. She had been pointing out one object after 
another and telling me the history of each with an 
appropriateness of remembrance any chronicler would 
have envied. In poking about behind a bedstead with 
pineapple posts she came upon the trunk. 

To save me, I cannot tell you just what it looked 
like, but it was unforgettably old, and . rather small. 
She held her candle aloft to take it in. Her face wore 
the contemplative look that we sill have, I suppose, in 
such circumstances. It did not grow animated at the 
sight of this lidded receptacle, powdered with fine dust. 
Without saying anything she handed me the candle, 
selected a key from those on the ring she carried in her 
hand, and stooping, put it in the lock. With a little 
difficulty she had the trunk open. 
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There was a tray on top and when she had lifted this 
the lower compartment could be seen to contain billows 
of tissue paper. These she stripped away until she 
came to a piece of heavy satin brocade. It was white, 
yellowed to the tone of old ivory. She said gently: 

"Would you like to see my mother's wedding gown?" 

Of course I said I should, whereupon she raised the 
piece of brocade and there it lay before us. 

It was so little as hardly to have been folded in 
putting away. The white satin of which it was made 
was not so heavy a stuff as the brocade that protected 
it. The neck was cut low, but in the style of the 
1850's and innocently modest. The semi-circle was 
trimmed at every few inches with tiny clusters of pink 
rosebuds. The sleeves were short, the skirt had a rose- 
budded hem. The pink of the blossoms had faded and 
the white of the satin had the same old ivory colouring 
I had admired in the brocade, deepening in the few 
folds as it does in shadowy carvings. Somehow, the 
dress had a carven appearance as it lay there, with only 
a wavering light from the candle overhead. There was 
no lace and not a single frill, and everything stood out in 
reHef, so that you had a feeling of permanency without 
a sense of anything like hardness of surface or the least 
harshness of line. Somewhere, I think in the tray, 
were cunning white slippers to match the gown, 

I said the things every woman is moved to say at such 
a moment — ^that it was lovely, and dear. And there 
was no gush in saying that; not a bit of it. A man 
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would have said as much with a different choice of 
words, perhaps. It wasn't so much that it was femi- 
nine, the little dress, as that it was so childlike and 
childishly appealing. When you look upon a young 
girl and suddenly perceive that she has grown into a 
woman you have the same feeling. 

Words don't express the thing — they never do! As 
if my tongue had no working arrangement with my 
heart or brain I offered Miss L'Hommedieu the kind of 
remark we all make at such moments. I should sup- 
pose it was the most banal observation possible in the 
circumstances, trivial and flat. I said : 

"Why, it looks as if it had never been worn!" 

By one of those miracles which are always happening 
this imbecility was the magic password to everything 
that follows in this book. If I had cried, "Open, 
Sesame!" I could not have flung wider the trebly 
locked, bolted, and guarded doors. Miss L'Hommedieu's 
lips parted and on the breath of her answer life-secrets 
slipped forth. She murmured: 

"It never was." 

A wedding gown that never was worn ! Three — four 
lives all warped and twisted. Another half-starved. 
A fifth alone completely victorious at a terrible cost — 
and that only after the living had conquered the living 
dead. I shall have to tell you the story in my own way. 
Not as I got it, piecemeal, from Miss L'Hommedieu. 
That might not be fair to the living and would be cer- 
tain to do more than justice to the dead — if there are 
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any dead. De mortuis nil nisi bonum, they tell us. I 
do not believe it. It is we who are here in the flesh 
who need to have only good said of us, or as much good 
as is possible. Our lives are unfinished and we can yet 
make something of them if those about us but keep 
some faith in our efforts. And why not? Even the 
dead, who have never died, can do that — as Leda 
L'Hommedieu showed. 

But it is her daughter's story that I mainly want to 
tell you, and it is with the child's eyes of Helen 
L'Hommedieu that you ought, in justice to her, beauti- 
ful of flesh and warm of blood and heart, to look out 
upon a world in which nothing ever dies — ^nothing, 
nothing! You remember the words of the Doxology, 
as we used to call it ? 

As it was in the beginning, 
Is now, and ever shall be, 
World without end. 

If the evil that men do lives after them, if shapes 
of the heart and mind are handed down from father to 
son and from mother to daughter, if the dead do walk 
and give us counsel — if all these things are true it is 
truer that hope is imperishable and love — ^yes, even 
human love— is unending and immortal! 

The story: 



"I REMEMBER vcry wcU the day she came to our 
house," Miss L'Hommedieu said, meditatively. "I 
mean mother's sister. Helen had gone huckleberrying 
on the hills with other children. There was an old 
woman, Carolina CufFeyof the Indian reservation " 



s 



CHAPTER I 

|TANDING on Sugar Loaf and looking Southamp- 
tonward, the old Indian woman heard a shrilhng 
of voices from the lesser slope that made the 
little valley at Sugar Loafs foot. She saw a burst of 
girls run streaming down the hillside. One slipped, 
fell, t and like Jill, came tumbling after. Her large 
pail, half full of huckleberries, capsized. Picking her- 
self up the youngster lifted a forearm. An elbow stuck 
through the torn calico of the sleeve. It was obvious 
that she wept. 

The others, who had laughed at her ridiculous de- 
scent, clustered together again about her, oflFering con- 
solation. But consolation could not recover the quart 
of huckleberries. 
Suddenly a shout from some one of them: 
"Helen! Oh, look! Helen's still up there!" 
Horror, so readily felt by the young, was in their 
voices. But they made no attempt to climb the slope. 
They called "Helen!" in musical shrieks, and watched 
fearfully. 

The eyes of the Indian woman were still keen. She 
could see that the girl who had not rim was in no dan- 
ger and unafraid. The child continued to pick berries, 
shelling the thick, blue-black clusters, eating some, 

II 
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paying no heed to the excitement below her. Moving 
with sure tread down the side of Sugar Loaf the Indian 
woman drew near the fugitives, who recognized her, 
spilling words as recklessly as huckleberries had gone 
rolling a moment before. 

" Helen L'Hommedieu's up there with a snake — a big 
blacksnake — he was coiled up on top of the huckle- 
berry bushes — ^Jennie Darrow saw him first — she 
screamed; so then we all ran — all except Helen — he'll 
bitf her!" 

Ca'lina CufFey moved her head reassuringly. She 
had the black skin and amiable features of her Negro 
father, but her hair was straight and uncurling as that 
of any squaw. Like nearly all the survivors of the 
Shinnecock tribe on eastern Long Island she was of 
mixed blood — Indian and Negro. Like all others of 
the tribe she considered herself an Indian. Besides 
the straight hair some of her people had also high- 
placed cheekbones. Missus CufFey differed from most 
of them in being untalkative. But now she spoke. 

"No blacksnake gwine hurt dat chile." 

Her father had come to the Shinnecocks as a revival- 
ist and missionary, preaching the Gospel according to 
his African nature. At his warnings, delivered in fren- 
zied shouts varied by dismal moanings, the dwellers on 
the Shinnecock reservation had fallen on their knees, 
rolling about on the ground or crawling on the floor of 
the newly constructed chapel. Amid the universal 
excitement the evangelist's faithful hound would lie, 
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head down and resting between his forepaws, his tail 
thumping the boards loudly, marking the preacher's 
periods. From this inspired parent Missus CufFey 
inherited second sight. 

Her positive words, uttered with a' roll of her eyes, 
made the children gather around her, excited, a little 
awed. 

''Dat chile ain't take no harm Pom er blacksnake. 
Blacksnake wind all erroun' her *n' nebber hurt her. 
She free — lak sunshine 'n' air. Ain't no livf thing 
gwine trouble her. Daid things gwine make her 
trouble some day, mebbe." 

They were impressed; puzzled, too. When Missus 
CufFey had gone a little distance their excitement re- 
turned. Out of the buzz Jennie Darrow's voice rose 
distinctly : 

"Well, / don't care for any old Injun woman! /'w 
not going back up that hill — so there!" 

As if she had uttered a logical, closely reasoned ar- 
gument, the children snatched at her words. 

"Neither 'm I! Snakes! Ugh! Let's go home t' 
Canoe Place! No. I tell you what let's do: Let's go 
up on Fort Hill and play." 

The Shinnecock Hills, where they were, lie between 
two bays. At the west a canal joins the waters of 
Shinnecock and Peconic. Here in olden times Indians 
made a short portage; hence the name Canoe Place, 
attaching at this time to a settlement of a dozen houses. 
Back of the settlement rose a steep blufF on which, in 
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1 812, while war and actual invasion bred alarms, a 
stockade had been built, called "The Fort/* A mile 
farther west lay Good Ground. All the youngsters 
were from homes in this westerly direction; none were 
from the east, over Southampton way. They moved 
toward Canoe Place, chattering like sparrows, unmind- 
ful of their stained and briar-torn clothing, barefooted, 
oblivious, happy. The windings of the road soon took 
them out of sight, so that the girl left alone on the 
hillside, having at last filled her pail to the brim, 
straightened up and looked about without getting a 
glimpse of any of them. Not that it mattered. It 
could only have been to take leave of them. Her 
home was on the outskirts of Southampton. 

Helen descended the slope slowly and the sun, which 
had been hiding behind little white fleecy clouds, shone 
forth, a blaze of gold in the sky. The sky was like a 
blue ocean. The fleecy clouds were the white caps of 
unseen waves. In this superb ocean the glorious sun 
was a solitary voyager. 

A mile north a mile south lay the hills, large and 
surprising undulations, sand covered with coarse grass 
and bushes, now a discreet green, now a silvery and 
shining gray. A light northwesterly breeze ruffled the 
waters of Peconic Bay but left almost unstirred the 
landlocked surface of the Shinnecock to the south- 
ward. When the sun hid for a moment behind a pearled 
cloud a patch of shadow would show on a comer of the 
hills, darkly glistening. This shadow slipped, rapidly 
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or slowly, over the rounded summits and the thicketed 
valleys. It stole in and out, like a ghost that had lost 
the track. Then, like a ghost, it vanished, with an 
eflFect of lifting into the air. The sense of the uncanny 
lay all about; a feeling of restlessness was everywhere — 
in the sky with its moving clouds, in the waters touched 
by the uncertain breeze, in the wind, full of flaws, 
which whispered over the dunes. Only the hills were 
motionless, in their queer shapes, as if surprised and 
arrested in unusual attitudes and made to listen to 
secrets imparted by the sea, sky, and sun. 

In this radiance and mystery of a midsummer after- 
noon Helen, moving downward through the bushes, 
walked as if no harm from earth or high heaven could 
befall her, walked as if the whole world were observing 
her, stepped gracefully down from foothold to foothold 
as a queen descends the steps of her throne. At sixteen 
she might have been, outwardly, eighteen or even 
older. She was already supremely beautiful. 

Beautiful with the effect we try to prison in the word 
*' loveliness.*' Everything about her was lovely, from 
the serene modelling of her forehead and the perfection 
of her chin, so pure in outline, to the curving neck, the 
slender, bare forearms of remarkable whiteness, the 
delicate hands. Her black hair was so long it had to be 
coiled, and in the sunlight its shining blackness seemed 
to have a certain transparency. In moonlight this was 
modified into blue glints and the rosy tinting of her 
skin was lost, coming out of the duskiness of the night 
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as a surface of cool whiteness, like marble but infinitely 
softer, absorbing every atom of shadowy light. 

She was thus, by day, alive and glowing, drinking 
in the brilliance of the sun. By night she was a crea- 
ture like the moon, living only by the reflected light of 
the sun, her lord and master. 

People looked at her and continued to look at her. 
At length, recalling themselves abruptly, they turned 
their wits to the business of making some remark or 
other, uttered a few words, looked suddenly blank, and 
ended by staring at her again. 

Placid as a child, this continual regard of her had 
perhaps been without effect on Helen L'Hommedieu 
unless to make her behave always as if the eyes of others 
watched her — as, indeed, they generally did. It was 
fortunate that by nature she acted in the same way 
everywhere. She was calm in surroundings where 
other people were nervous and restless, as here on the 
hills; she was often cool and unterriiied in dismaying 
circumstances, as when Jennie Darrow had shrieked 
at the sight of the blacksnake a half-hour earlier. But 
she was also joyous, often, with a joyousness indifferent 
to everything about her. A divine carelessness seemed 
to underlie all her moods. 

She had reached the ribbon of dust which was the road 
and was walking eastward, with superb shoulders easily 
guessed beneath the printed cloth of her cheap dress, 
when her sister appeared on the road, walking toward 
her. On catching sight of her. Chastity L'Homme- 
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dieu fluttered a hand and struck into a run. She was 
eighteen, two years older than Helen, and still gawky; 
a nervous, constantly intimidated, homely-looking girl. 
Never dignified, she was now breathless. 

** Helen ! You're to come home at once. Shf^s come ! " 
*'She** was their mother's sister, expected a week or 
more. They had never seen her. She was from Eng- 
land. It was, they understood, her first visit to Amer- 
ica, to their parents, married twenty years earlier, 
A widow, she was properly called, they had been in- 
formed. Lady Tammerill. But they would be privileged 
to address her simply as "Aunt Lucy." In fact, years 
earlier, they had already so addressed her in childish 
letters written once a year and Father had put the su-^ 
perscription on the envelope for them as being rather 
too difficult for little girls of eight and ten to manage : 
"Lady Tammerill, care of Sir Richard Stanborough 
(that was her father, their grandfather), Deepdowne, 
Meadowcrofters, High Tor, Wessex.^' It was a good 
deal to put on a single square of white paper, especially 
when you added " England " at the bottom, but Father, 
who was so stem about so many things, said never a 
word when the task of the envelopes was put upon him. 
It had been he who had ordered the writing of the 
letters — which was curious, when you came to think of 
it, for they were to Mother's sister and Mother had 
never suggested writing to her, had never even spoken 
of her that they could remember. But then, there were 
any number of things about which Mother never spoke. 
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Father talked and talked but Mother had nothing to 
say. 

"What's she like, Chastity?" asked Helen, with a 
curiosity unusual for her. And she turned her gray 
eyes, with their fringe of long, dark lashes on her dis- 
turbed older sister. 

At once the older daughter became composed, at 
ease and thoughtful. She had always been exception- 
ally keen to observe and exact to remember; now she 
showed herself accurate in picturization. 

"Tall, and there's white in her hair; with eyes that 
have seen — everything!" 

Chastity embarked on the details of the arrival. 
Lady Tammerill had been met at the train by Father. 
Chastity had gone with him. Mother remaining at 
home to make ready the house. The visitor and 
Father had met on the station platform and Chastity 
had been surprised because Lady Tammerill had not 
offered Father her hand but had simply stood waiting 
for Father to approach her. 

"Father almost ran toward her," Chastity said, 
reciting the occurrence. "When he came up he 
stopped short, a little way off, too far for a handclasp. 
He cried, *Lucy!' and she lifted her veil. I could see 
then how handsome she must once have been. She 
smiled a very little and moved her hfead slightly but she 
did not say an3rthing. Then, after a moment when they 
stood looking at each other, she glanced at me and 
said: *This must be Chastity.* I curtseyed. She 
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held out her hand and I took it. Father offered her his 
arm and we went to the carriage. 

"When we got home Mother had gone to her room 
with a headache. Father seemed upset at this but 
Aunt Lucy said: 'I will go up and speak to her alone, 
Martin/ She called Father by his first name and it 
was odd — it seemed to upset him still more. I was 
nervous and had a feeling I was in the way, somehow. 
Then Father asked me where you were and sent me 
after you." 

Helen's loveliness received this narration without 
any perceptible disturbance. She walked on quietly 
and then asked about their brother, younger than 
either Chastity or herself, only twelve, in fact. 

"Oh, David has been gone all day,'* sighed Chastity. 
"Of course he ought to have been there — as I think you 
ought, Helen," she added, reproachfully. "In a way, 
Vm glad he wasn't, though. He's so sharp ! He would 
have been sure to see something that — well, that wasn't 
really so. I'm sure I don't know how he'll behave while 
Aunt Lucy is with us," she concluded, helplessly. "And 
with Mother not feeling well, too ! " 

Already she had taken the full domestic problem on 
her shoulders. 

As the road emerged from the hills a boy rather pre- 
maturely wearing long trousers — at the time called 
pantaloons — approached them. He had sandy hair, 
the kind that cannot be subdued in any set arrange- 
ment, and freckles; but the most noticeable thing 
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about him was an expression of discontent. This was 
the unreliable brother. 

David L'Hommedieu came up to his sisters without 
any greeting and, turning, walked along with them. 
To Chastity's questions he made one-syllable answers. 
Yes, he had been home. Yes, he had seen Aunt Lucy. 
Had Mother come downstairs? No. Asked as to 
his whereabouts during the afternoon the boy replied 
with an irrelevant question: 

"Say, who was Aunt Lucy's husband, anyway E'* 

Chastity replied vaguely: 

"Why, Lord Tammerill. A — a nobleman. He 
was " 

She groped for the right word but her brother fin- 
ished the sentence. 

"I know,'' he said, scornfully, "what father calls 
'sinful.'" 

"He broke her heart," Chastity declared. Awe 
of such wickedness was in her voice. A stir of interest 
rippled the placid repose of Helen, walking between 
Chastity and David. 

" Did he ? " wondered Helen. 

Her brother looked at his beautiful sister and a 
certain speculation lessened for a moment the habitual 
discontent of his face. He was always trying to tease 
Helen, and never succeeding. Teasing Chastity was so 
simple it bored him. 

"Wait till a fellow breaks your heart," he said now, 
challengingly. "You think because you're an awful 
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goodlooker nothing like that's going to happen to you. 
You think you're going to have it all your own way, 
fellows just looking at you and falling down and wor- 
shippin' you." 

Helen remained undisturbed. As usual Chastity 
was the one shocked. 

"David! If Father heard you!" 

He sneered openly. 

"Father thinks it's wicked to be a goodlooker, the 
way Helen is!" 

Boys of twelve are universally aware of the effective- 
ness of brutality when alloyed with truth. Chastity 
winced. 

" You know it isn't any such thing ! It's only that — 
that — Father fears the pride in the heart that leadeth to 
destruction." 

"Huh! Father has more pride than any one else. 
He's proud of being good and upright and going to 
church three times Sunday and he's proud of you be- 
cause you always do everything he wants you to 
and try to think ahead what he'll want you to do so you 
can do it first off. And Mother's fond of Helen because 
she's a goodlooker and because Father is stem with her. 
Guess I'll have to get Aunt Lucy stuck on me. Maybe 
then I'd be let do as I want a little bit ! " 

His older sister walked in bruised silence, but Helen, 
whom he would have given anything to rouse, merely 
said: 

"You see through everybody, don't you, David.?" 
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The flavour of innocent admiration in her tone made 
him distinctly uneasy. His discontent thickened into a 
scowl at her, after which he whistled as he walked with 
them, thinking moodily of several lucky fellows he 
knew who had no sisters. 

They were nearly home now. As they walked along 
the very high white pickets of the old-fashioned fence 
enclosing the lai^e "yard" — it covered more than an 
acre — David whistled accelerando, timing himself so 
that he finished his tune when they reached the gate. 
There was no use tn provoking his father unnecessarily. 
Afterward, when they were all seated at dinner in 
the immense dining room of the house, a true Colonial 
house since part of it dated from 1760, the boy wondered 
if the restraints he customarily imposed on himself in 
his father's presence could not, for a time to come, be 
lifted. He had never seen his parent act in quite so 
strange a maimer. 

In Martin L'Hommedieu the strain of Huguenot 
blood had always been especially marked. The man 
did, in fact, look like a Calvinistic preacher. Narrow- 
ness, intensity, concentration, absorption stuck out all 
over him. When roused his face lighted with fervour 
*■*--• -sometimes reached fanaticism. It depended 
on what had stirred him whether he was merely 
nd fervent, as in contemplation of a religious 
: a moral principle, or blazing and fanatical, as 
acing what he considered to be some of the end- 
inifestations of sinful human nature. At other 
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times he was dreamy and everything about him was an 
interruption of his thoughts, making him cross. 

He ought to have been a clergyman, for in that day 
and generation his intense nature and reUgious pre- 
occupations would have made him in the community 
in which he lived, an admired preacher of an uncom- 
promising gospel. His inhumanity and lack of sym- 
pathy would scarcely have mattered, any more than 
the fact that his calling of sinners to repentance was 
accompanied by a sort of spiritual terrorism. And 
indeed he had been intended for the ministry in his 
youth — his youth which was only twenty years away 
and seemed, to everyone who knew him, incredibly 
distant! But something had happened to prevent it. 
No one knew just what unless, perhaps, it might be 
his wife. And having enough inherited money to 
live without working he had drifted into this life in the 
old Colonial house that had been his forefathers*. 
Here he could read and study and write, entering from 
day to day in a journal that he kept, moral reflections 
and stem spiritual meditations, and severe strictures 
upon the social life of Rousseau, the waywardness of 
much modem thinking, and the loose Unitarianism of 
Emerson who, but for his lack of theological soundness, 
might have been a leader of thought. 

He was invariably preoccupied when they had guests, 
but to-night he was utterly unlike his usual self. 

From being set and absent-minded he had suddenly 
become relaxed and highly attentive. The vertical 
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lines in his forehead were less conspicuous. Although 
he did not smile and remained serious there was some- 
thing curiously resembling lightness in his manner. 
He did not look more than his forty-four years. 

His always-dissatisfied son watched him closely. 

Martin L'Hommedieu was actually conversing, talk- 
ing with give and take. For the most part his talk was 
with Lady Tammerill. The children's mother sat 
silent during the meal. 

"I do not think he can live long/* said Lady Tam- 
merill, and she sighed as she spoke. She was referring 
to her father. Her father and Leda's, of course. She 
turned to her sister. "He would dearly love to see 
you, Leda," she told the children's mother. Mrs. 
L'Hommedieu did not answer and, with a glance of 
disapproval at his wife, Martin L'Hommedieu said to 
his sister-in-law: 

" It seems almost a duty, under the circumstances, for 
Leda to make the journey. She might return with you. 
I should be glad to go myself but the children must not 
be left alone. I do not believe in taking children about 
the world," he added, with a touch of his usual 
manner. 

With a pleasant glance at the two girls and the boy, 
their Aunt Lucy said : 

"Don't you? You've changed a good deal, haven't 
you, Martin?" 

He seemed confused for a moment, but said : 

"No. It is true I was allowed to go about when I 
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was young." Then he added stiffly: "I have come to 
believe it is a mistake to see too much too early/* 

"Or too little too late/' 

His discomfiture was evident, yet he appeared al- 
most a social creature as he answered: 

"You have allowed us to see too little of you/' 

"And too late/' With those eyes which, as Chastity 
had said, had seen everything, no wonder she could 
speak carelessly! 

"Fm afraid you rather bury yourselves here, don't 
you," she went on, including her sister in her glance. 
"All these years! It would have been rather nice of 
you to come over to England — at least once. The 
children ought to have seen their grandfather and 
their aunt, oughtn't they? Tell me, Martin, what do 
you do with yourself?" 

His father's manner, slightly nervous, slightly apolo- 
getic, astonished David. He glanced at his sisters, to 
see how much they detected. Chastity was too much 
on edge over "company" to guess anything strange; 
Helen was a riddle of composure. The boy felt a fine 
excitement. He had never seen any one make fun of 
Father to Father's face. 

"Oh, there is the farm you know, the place," Martin 
L'Hommedieu was replying vaguely. "I read and 
study a good deal. Perhaps, some day, I might pub- 
lish." 

He spoke in that diffused way of the possible enter- 
prise of authorship. 
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"Publish what?'* asked Lady Tammerill, inno- 
cently. 

Her brother-in-law was spared the hard task of expla- 
nation by a sudden movement on the part of his wife. 
Leda L'Hommedieu rose quietly and with an apology 
in her gray eyes — ^they were lovely and rather inscru- 
table eyes — asked them to excuse her. The headache 
had returned more violently than before. 

She left the room and Helen slipped out after her. 

Mother and daughter went up the stairs to a bedroom 
where Helen sat by the bedside, bathing the aching 
temples while her mother's hand, straying over the 
coverlet, clasped and unclasped the girl's slender fingers. 
It grew gradually dark in the room, but neither said 
anything until Leda L'Hommedieu murmured: 

"That will do, Helen, thank you." 

Helen hesitated. 

"Is there anything more I can do for you?" 

"No, darling." 

The daughter went to her own room, without going 
downstairs again, but she did not go to bed. She sat 
down by her window, looking out into the summer dark- 
ness. She was not thinking; she did very little of that. 
She was not even feeling anything particularly. She 
was just existing, as lovely things so often do. 

In the parlour below Chastity and Martin L'Homme- 
dieu were doing their best to entertain the visitor while 
David prowled about with an effect of furtiveness. 
The boy was aware of his father as a changed man and 
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it was even possible that his bedtime would be forgotten. 
Retiring to the library, the youth selected a volume 
from the shelves — it was "Martin Chuzzlewit" — and 
tried honestly to interest himself in its pages. 

Chastity was turning the pages of a family picture 
album, with shy comments, trying to be at once intelli- 
gent and correct. 

'*This is Father when he and Mother were just mar- 
ried." 

It was a tintype, all leaden except for the faces of 
the bridal pair, which were unnaturally pink. 

"Let me see," reflected her aunt. "They came right 
here to live, didn't they? Yes. I remember how it 
pleased your grandfather because they were living in 
Southampton. 'A good English name,' he called it, 
'none of these Indian barbarisms!'" Lady Tammerill 
laughed. The sound was charming because her laugh 
had a ring of sadness. 

"He always attached great importance to names," 
she continued. "He was rather horrified. Chastity, 
at the name bestowed on you! He went around for 
days, grumbling about Puritans and Roundheads 
and blaming Oliver Cromwell!" Again she laughed. 

Chastity blushed. Martin L'Hommedieu said with 
his most ascetic air : 

" / chose the name. It is the name of a virtue. It is 
a good name." 

"My dear Martin, it is not a virtue at all. It is a 
circumstance." His sister-in-law's sophisticated air 
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seemed to Chastity that of a worldly woman — as, of 
course. Aunt Lucy must be. 

Chastity^s father frowned. 

"Do you hold, then, that there are no such things as 
virtues, only special circumstances?" His tone was 
accusing. Chastity was accustomed to quail before it, 
and to see others quail. But Aunt Lucy seemed merely 
to become thoughtful. 

"Perhaps. You admit, no doubt, that what is a 
virtue in one is not a virtue in another person.'* 

This was too utterly audacious, thought Chastity. 
But her aunt, not waiting for his response, said : 

" For instance, it is no virtue in you to go to church 
on Sunday. Or — ^that's rather trifling — ^to lead a gen- 
erally upright life. Circumstances being what they 
are, it would be surprising if you did otherwise, wouldn't 
it?" 

While Chastity trembled she heard her father saying: 

"You mean I have no real choice?" 

Lady Tammerill nodded. 

"Everyone has the choice between good and evil," 
he asserted. 

^*It's not so simple. Between making the worst of 
favourable circumstances and making the best of bad 
circumstances there is often little distinction in out- 
ward appearances." 

"Yours has been an unhappy life," he said, almost 
sorrowfully. And he looked at her with an eagerness 
that could have been mistaken for sympathy and under- 
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standing. Chastity, to whom her father was a figure 
of perfection, thought it was. 

The look of having seen everything was especially 
noticeable in Lady Tammeriirs eyes just then. 

Timidly Chastity turned the pages of the album, 
which closed with some views in Bermuda. The girl 
knew that her father had first met her mother there in 
the days when Sir Richard Stanborough had owned a 
plantation. She knew nothing of that earlier time, and 
her deficient imagination — deficient on the fanciful and 
romantic side — did not enable her to conjure up figures 
to fit into the semi-tropical backgrounds before her. 
The pictures had been taken at some later period than 
her father's visit, which explained why her father and 
mother, grandfather and aunt were not in them. Hav- 
ing exhibited the album the girl said her good-nights and 
slipped off upstairs. She did not pass through the 
library and so did not see her brother, sleepily turning 
the pages of Dickens^ but determined to stay up late 
at all costs. 

It was this determination which, rather than any 
sound, made David rouse a little later to hear the voices 
of his father and his aunt. They were talking in the 
" parlour.'* The house was deeply silent. Very alert 
after his doze, made fully wakeful as he came by de- 
grees to a consciousness of the enormity of his offense, 
he had no difiiculty in catching what they were saying. 

"But why be severe on the girl, Martin, just because 
she is a perfectly beautiful creature?" he heard his 
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aunt asking. "The sensible thing, of course, would be 
to let me take her back to England. She is altogether 
too lovely to grow up here. She is made for London.^' 

"Lucy, the child's head is too filled with light things 
now. I beg of you not to hint to her of anything of the 
kind!" 

"I can't understand you," was Lady Tammerill's 
comment. She spoke with characteristic English in- 
flections, rising and falling tones, nicely modulated. 
** There was a time when you had a place for brightness 
in your life. Look at me! I had fifteen years of as 
much wretchedness as a woman can have, I should sup- 
pose, but it has not made me morbid." 

"You were always an exceptional woman." 

David hardly recognized his father's voice. 

There was a certain hesitation in Lady Tammerill's 
tones. 

"My husband was not only utterly faithless, he was 
brutal. I used to thank God, when I thought of you, 
that Leda had a good husband ! Now I wonder whether, 
in your way, you have not been cruel, too ! " 

In a quivering voice he answered : 

"I have had my hell to go through. I have had my 
devils to fight." 

There was a long silence and then she was heard, 
speaking in a low tone : 

"I have made a mistake. I should never have come. 

We all three of us have lived so long apart If we 

were strangers, if I were a guest of the ordinary casual 
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sort! I am glad to have seen your girls. Think over 
what I say about Helen, do. Shall we say good-night? 
I think I will step outdoors for a few minutes in the 
garden. I shall sleep better." 

"ril go with you." 

**No!" 

''Yes!" 

They went through French windows to the wide 
veranda and then their steps sounded on gravel between 
rosebeds in the garden. David seized the fortunate mo- 
ment to move noiselessly to his bedroom. As he went 
weariedly through the contortions of undressing his 
mind, now rapidly growing torpid, was moderately 
puzzled by the intimate talk he had heard. This Aunt 
Lucy had had a mean husband and Father told her she 
was an exceptional woman . . . she must be, for 
he had never heard Father tell Mother she was an ex- 
ceptional woman . . . wonder what he meant, 
an3nvay ? It was funny the way Father paid attention 
to everything Aunt Lucy said; funny to see him so 
lively, sort of. What a rotten shame to be able to sit 
up so late — after ten o'clock! — and not have anything 
exciting to keep up for! Still, it would do to tell the 
other fellows about. "I was up after ten last night" 
(casually). And then: "What.? Nope, nothin' special. 
I s'pose (rather largely) I sha'n't be turning in much 
earlier than that any night, now." Briefly rehearsing 
his lines, he slumbered. 

Out of doors an August moon sailed through the 
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night, and the white roses, which persisted in blossoming 
all summer, were like ghosts of the roses of June. But 
Lucy Tammerill, stooping, could feel their coolness 
against her hot cheek, and their fragrance made her 
think of other hours. She murmured : 

"Martih! Do you remember the rose garden we had 
in Bermuda.^ How we had the plants sent out from 
England and what wonderful blossoms they were? 
You came to see Led a and me on just such nights as 
these and we walked together in the dusk. . . .^' 

In a choked voice he answered : 

*' A garden was the scene of the Creation.*' 

He heard the little noise of her low laughter. 

*'And of the fall," she added. 

Helen had tried to sleep and had not succeeded. 
Rising and going to the window to look out at the 
beauty of the night, she heard the voices in the garden. 
She looked down and saw the pair. She did not see 
them as Father and Aunt Lucy. She saw them as 
man and woman. She saw the woman stoop to lay a 
white rose against her cheek and she saw the man put 
out his arm as if to clasp her — and then draw it back 
as if his hand were bitten, saw him stiffen and step a 
pace away. Helen stood fascinated. She thought 
nothing of what she saw because she was feeling some- 
thing, some emotion within her. What was it ? 

There was a step outside her door and then, without 
knocking, her sister entered. Chastity spoke in an 
undertone, nervous tremors shaking her voice. 
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"Oh, Helen! You're up! I was worried about 
Mother so I stepped in to see how she was. . . . 
I'm afraid she's worse. She's awake but she won't 
speak to me! Father . . . the doctor . . . 
Oh, I'm so frightened!" 



CHAPTER II 

T^E sun shining in his face awoke David the next 
morning. This had never happened to him in 
his life. His room was on the south side of the 
house and a rebuking "Come, David!" from his father 
had always made him drag a reluctant body out of bed 
long before the sunlight so much as touched the western 
wall of the room. Dazedly he arose, wondering what 
the hour could be. As he clothed himself a more 
anxious speculation came to the front. Would it be 
too late for breakfast? 

Quickening his movements and contriving to put on 
several layers of his apparel in a single operation, he 
brushed his hair frantically with the fingers of one hand 
while he inserted the other in the sleeve of his coat, and 
hurried for the rear stairs. He reached the kitchen to 
find Deuteronomy CufFey doing the dishes. 

She was the fifth child of the famous evangelist by his 
second wife, a half-sister of Carolina CufFey but so much 
younger as almost to be of another generation. In fact, 
there was more than twenty years difference in their 
ages, so that though the old woman of the Indian reser- 
vation was nearing eighty, Deuteronomy was not much 
beyond the half-century mark. On the birth of his 
first child by his second marriage it had occurred to the 

54 
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evangelist, in an inspired moment, to name his offspring 
after the books of the Bible. He was able to complete 
the Pentateuch. Genesis had been a girl, Exodus, a 
boy, had run away from home; Leviticus was another 
girl; Numbers was a boy and, with Deuteronomy, 
was now the only survivor of the five. 

Like her half-sister, Deuteronomy was part Indian. 
She was distinguished for her good-nature. 

David, bursting into the kitchen, gave her a look of 
deep entreaty, though his words were not especially 
enlightening. 

^^ Don't know but I could eat one of them pancakes 
that was left from breakfast. Duty.*' 

"Fs done feed um to de dawg, son." 

An expression of horror on the youth's face changed 
to one of bitter reproach as his eyes travelled to an 
animal of no distinction who came toward him. This 
was Hercules, at times the menagerie of the Southamp- 
ton circus, at other times the boy's comrade. 

" Gosh ! All them cold pancakes ! " 

David spoke with much feeling. **Get off, you old 
animal, you!" A glance at the kitchen clock showed 
him it was two hours before another meal would be 
served in that house. 

"Dey was on'y two er dem col' pancakes. Yo' 
ain't hab no breakfus, ain't it ?" Deuteronomy chuckled. 
'Ts got cookies in de oven, sugah cookies. Efn yo* 
want ter wait half 'n hour yo' c'n hab a couple ob dose." 

Indicating vividly that if he had to wait thirty min- 
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utes before receiving sustenance it would probably be 
Too Late, David asked for bread and butter. While 
devouring this and repelling the advances of Hercules, 
who seemed willing to eat again, the boy made cautious 
inquiries about his father and the rest of the family. 

His mother had been very ill during the night, 
according to Deuteronomy. The doctor had been sent 
for and had stayed until morning. He had left then, 
but the demoralization of the household, in which every- 
one except David had been on active duty or on call, 
persisted through the belated morning meal, no one 
thinking to wake the boy. 

" Yo' mothah jes lay dar wiv her eyes open an' ain't 
say a wo*d," the black woman told David. "De doctor 
he shake his haid an* 'low as how she c'n talk efn she 
want ter, but she ain't. He say ter her, ^Rouse yo'self ! 
Hit'n yo' duty ter tell yo'self yo' gwine ter git well an' 
strong!' She jes look at him an' den she look at yo' 
father an' yo' aunt; an' den she close her eyes like she 
ain't want ter look at nobody 't all. I's done feel so 
'pset I's pray right dar out'n loud an' Mis' Chasserty 
she done cry 'twell de doctor drive us out'n de room. 
Den yo' father he walk up 'n' down, up 'n' down, up 
'n' down an' on'y Mis' Helen she ca'm an' c'mpose' an' 
she stay in de room wiv yo' mothah. Dar, now, I's 
fill yo' up ter last twell mealtime, git along wiv yo' an' 
take dat Herc'les wiv yo' ! " 

Not a feeling of heartlessness but a masculine sense 
of being in the way took David outdoors, Hercules ac- 
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companying him. Boy and dog struck off for the Shin- 
necock Hills. It was before the day of eighteen-hole 
golf courses and eighteen-room summer houses. In- 
deedy Southampton was merely a delightful, old- 
fashioned Long Island town and not three square miles 
of near-Newport. Politicians had not got farther 
east on Long Island than Babylon and the Wa-wa- 
wanda Club, where the affairs of Tammany Hall and 
the bluefishing in Fire Island inlet were discussed. Mil- 
lionaires had scarcely discovered Oakdale. Writer 
folk had not invaded Bellport. Solid trains of parlour 
cars did not leave the Pennsylvania Station with 
Quogue as the first stop. The Governor of the State 
had not made Good Ground the/* summer capital." 
Cows grazed on the Shinnecock Hills and motorists 
did not stop at Canoe Place Inn to survey the ship's 
figurehead standing by the roadside. The figurehead 
was there but the "horseless carriage** had not been 
invented. It was long, long ago. In our day and gene- 
ration David, setting forth, would have left at home 
the dog Hercules (perhaps named Pete or Razzo). 
Mounting a motorcycle he would have proceeded 
deafeningly and dangerously to the day's work. In 
intervals of earning $30 a week by caddying, he would 
copy the best player's stiff-arm approach shots. But 
when David and Hercules headed west along the dusty 
road the era of boyhood as a profession was almost fifty 
years in the future. 
As an aid to thought the youth scuffed his feet, raising 
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a cloud of powdered soil at which Hercules barked his 
joy, pausing now and again to sneeze terribly yet some- 
how retaining his head on his shaggy body. No doubt 
the boy's mind should have been filled with concern over 
his mother's illness, so alarmingly pictured by Deute- 
ronomy, but as a matter of fact he was looking forward, 
with some excitement, to a Day in the Life of Robinson 
Crusoe, to be lived in a cave scooped out of a hillside 
by himself, another boy, and Hercules, whose forepaws 
had made the dirt fly like everything. The cave was 
rather an unsatisfactory cave, the sand of the Hills 
having to be propped with a roof woven of bushes and 
grass; still it would shelter a castaway's head and 
shoulders. It would do. 

The site of the cave was well in the Hills. Arriving 
there, David found the other boy, a dark-skinned youth 
from the Indian reservation, ready and waiting. The 
other boy's name was unknown to David. He had as- 
sisted to excavate the ground and had been engaged to 
play the role of Man Friday. Obviously, his name in 
real life was a thing of no importance. 

Carefully David made his preparations. It was a 
matter of some regret that the position of the cave was 
so markedly inland. The solitary Crusoe had been 
wont to patrol the beach, shielding his eyes as he gazed 
out at sea. But in order to pace the water's edge, hand 
properly adjusted to his forehead, David would have to 
walk a mile and a half to Peconic Bay. Life is too short 
to meet the exactions of art. The top of the hill would 
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have to serve as the seashore. Hastily assigning to 
Hercules the actor-proof part of Crusoe's goat, the 
young Robinson took Man Friday by the hand and led 
him up the slope to see what wasn't there. 

They swept the horizon carefully, descrying on Pe- 
conic and Shinnecock bays enough sails to have convinced 
the real Robinson Crusoe that an armada had been spe- 
cially equipped and sent forth to rescue him. But to these 
one must be suitably blind. With a despairing gesture, 
letting his hand fall to his side, Crusoe shook his head 
and said to Friday in a tone of hopeless melancholy: 

"Not a vessel in sight!" 

At this obvious falsehood Friday looked bewildered. 
His knowledge of Defoe's narrative was limited to what 
David had told him the day before. The one thing 
clear in his head was that his was not a speaking part. 

** You might kneel and kiss my hand and jump up and 
down about me for a few minutes," suggested Crusoe, 
critically. Friday seemed extremely dull-witted. It 
was hard to believe him properly grateful. For af- 
fectionate demonstrations Hercules would have been 
much better. Feeling that much rehearsal would be 
necessary before a public performance, Crusoe went 
slowly down the hill toward the cave, Friday following 
submissively enough, and the Goat capering and utter- 
ing ungoatlike noises. As they neared the home of 
Crusoe, Hercules forgot his role entirely. Attracted 
by the presence of something in the cave he ran there 
and took up a fixed position, barking loudly. 
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David was dumbfounded to find it was a girl. 

She was a girl of about his own age, with hair in two 
braids. She wore some sort of a checkered dress and 
she had been picking berries. She paid no attention 
to Hercules but looked up at David and his companion 
inquiringly. 

This was terrible. There hgd been no woman in 
Crusoe's life. 

In a few though perhaps not particularly well- 
chosen words, young Crusoe explained the embarrass- 
ment of the situation. At the close, a sense of insur- 
mountable obstacles to a successful production, the 
feeling which frequently whelms a stage-manager, 
descended upon him and he lost his head. 

*'I say, get out of the way, won't you?" he requested, 
rudely. 

Her eyes shone indignantly. A stage-manager would 
have known he had a star to deal with and would have 
dismounted from his high horse in a hurry. David 
galloped rashly on. 

"You're blockin' the entrance to the cave," he in- 
sisted. 

At once the indignation in her eyes gave way to 
another expression which the actor-manager was not 
quick to read. 

" Is this a cave ? " she asked, sweetly. " I thought it 
was a rabbit burrow." 

A snicker from Friday almost unhinged his master's 
reason. 
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"A rabbit burrow!" he sputtered. "A ra-ra-ra- 
rabbit b-b-burrow!" 

An uncontrollable stammering seized him. She 
looked at his suffused countenance and he heard her 
voice, insanely calm, high and pleasant, saying: 

"I do believe you have pink eyes. Why, you must 
be the White Rabbit!'* 

Coherence left him. 

**I am Alice, of course," she seemed to be saying — 
not that it had any meaning — "and this is Wonderland, 
or perhaps the Looking Glass country. Fm not sure 
which. Should I come nearer to you in order to get 
away from you ? And is the dog a dog ? " 

As in a nightmare he saw her rise and approach him, 
smiling. For some reason he could not move. The soft- 
hearted Hercules was already fawning upon her and Fri- 
day — ^where was he ? Somewhere in the background, his 
untutored savage mind seeing only low humour in the 
scene. 

She lifted her hand, as he thought with Amazonian 
intention, and a shudder shook him; but she lowered it 
again without touching him and even as he felt un- 
speakable relief his ears caught her words. 

** — but I forget, you wouldn't know Alice in 
Wonderland. I don't think Robinson Crusoe's much of 
a game. You can just be my husband and we'll play 
Swiss Family Robinson. They had a dog, didn't they ? 
and that other boy can be the Family." 



''David once told me it was just about that time of 
Aunt Lucy's visit and Mother's illness that he first met 
Flora Baird." Miss L'Hommedieu spoke with gentle 
precision and at first she could not recollect any details. 
"He had gone out to play on the Hills and she came along 
and they played together. . . . Her people were 
city people. They had just built what must have been 
the first of the summer residences on the Hills." She 
threaded a needle and picked up the pretty linen collar 
she was embroidering for her niece, David's daughter. 
It would have to be mailed to the girl out West some- 
where, she told me — ^was it Wyoming? Her brother — 
David — was an engineer. 

"From the very day of Aunt Lucy's arrival and the 
beginning of Mother's illness we felt as if some calamity 
might befall us at any hour of the day or night," she 
continued, following the main thread of her story. 
"Actually it was worse than that, for we felt, I know» 
that calamity had already befallen, and we were forced to 
go on living unendurably until the nature and extent of it 
were disclosed. . . . Mother's illness, disma3ring as 
it was, was only a symptom, a — z consequence of some- 
thing much more formidable . • • unguessed • • • 
hut felt. . ." 
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CHAPTER III 

EA UHOMMEDIEU lived for six weeks and in 
all that time she spoke not one single word. 
At her daughter Helen, who was with her 
most, and of whom she had always been the fonder, 
perhaps because of Martin L'Hommedieu's dislike of 
his beautiful girl, the mother would gaze inquiringly 
from time to time. Gray eyes seemed to be asking gray 
eyes if they understood the reason for silence. And 
Helen, looking directly from under the dark fringe of 
long lashes, seemed to answer inscrutably that she did. 

The doctor was perplexed, angry, and finally taciturn 
and cold. Leda L'Hommedieu could help herself if she 
would, but she would not. He repeated this once or 
twice and then relapsed into silence, as if he had said too 
much. But his keen eyes took in everything. They 
travelled interrogatively over the little group gathered 
at the bedside. They studied the tall, ascetic figure of 
the sick woman's husband as he stood looking down at 
his wife. They rested long and curiously on the attrac- 
tive Lady Tammerill, so quietly yet so fashionably 
attired, with her coifFured hair and her cultivated face 
and her worldly eyes. They glanced impatiently at 
the nervous and homely elder daughter with the im- 
possible name; passed over the twelve-year-old boy; 
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and focussed on the younger daughter who sat by the 
bedside. The doctor, who was neither young nor im- 
pressionable, thought he had never seen such loveliness 
as this girl's. Insensibly, under his breath, he recalled 
the lines describing that legendary Helen, lines out of 
Marlowe's "Faustus," forgotten these hundreds of years 
except in musty libraries and old college halls : 

Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 

Then he thought of Poe. Helen! Helen! 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicasan barks of yore. 

The legendary Helen had been so beautiful that after 
ten years of the most terrible bloodshed the withered 
old men of ancient Troy, seeing her go forth, had said to 
each other in shrill old voices— like the sounds made by 
grasshoppers shrill with age and thin with awe — it 
was no wonder the Greeks and Trojans had warred with- 
out mercy for the possession of such a woman. . . . 

The mother's name was Leda, which probably ex- 
plained why the girl had been named Helen. In the 
old Greek legend Leda had been courted by Zeus, the 
king of all the gods on Olympus — courted by Zeus in 
the guise of a snow-white swan. And Leda had been the 
mother of Helen of Troy. But that this other Helen, 
daughter of Leda, should possess such loveliness! 
Heavens, what a coincidence. It was almost enough 
to make you believe in the old Greek gods! And the 
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doctor, who loved to read his Homer and to follow those 
mythical men over the wine-dark sea, came back from 
his revery only when he felt the feeble pulse under his 
finger grow weaker . . . suddenly much weaker. 

Chastity took David out of the room. A moment 
later Helen, to the surprise of them all, got up quietly 
from the chair in which she had been sitting by the bed- 
side. She stood with a fixed, clairvoyant gaze, her gray 
eyes very widely opened, the dark lashes lifted, her 
lovely face undisturbed but questing. She surveyed 
them all without a sign of recognition. She was tear- 
less, intense, absorbed by something. Searchingly she 
looked about the room, oblivious to everybody in it. 
They stared at her in astonishment, then in terror. 

A look of recognition came into her face. They tried 
to follow her gaze but there was nothing — ^nothing. 

"Helen!'' 

Chastity spoke, and the fright in her voice unnerved 
them all, so that her father sobbed out loud, a dreadful 
sound, and fell on his knees, and Lady Tammerill 
clutched at the foot of the bed for support. 

Helen did not answer, but with the look of recogni- 
tion still in her face she turned and walked directly out 
of the room. 

After a moment of paralysis. Chastity followed, beck^ 
oning to the doctor, who came, his face working with a 
conflict of emotions. He was an old-fashioned physi- 
cian, very matter-of-fact as to physical things, reserv- 
ing his imagination for his private hours. The girl had 
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done most of the watching with her mother. Over- 
strain. Some sort of a sedative would be needed. He 
reached for his black bag. 

Chastity and the doctor followed Helen to her own 
room. She had entered, closing the door. They heard 
her voice speaking calmly, naturally, with real affection 
and just a touch of eagerness. 

"Yes, Mother!'' 

Without any noise whatever except a slight rustling 
of her dress, Chastity sank in a little huddle on the floor. 

The doctor found himself extremely busy. It was 
several minutes before he was able to turn the knob 
gently and enter Helen's room — alone. 

She was sitting in a chair by her window that over- 
looked the garden in which the white roses would per- 
sist in blossoming all summer. She lifted her beautiful 
face and smiled at him, answering the anxious look he 
bent upon her. 

"She has just spoken to me!" 




CHAPTER IV 

ARTIN L^HOMMEDIEU refused to beUevc 
that his dead wife had spoken to his daugh- 
ter. 

He was furious at the suggestion of such a thing. 
It was a touch of madness Helen had inherited from her 
mother. An instant later the fanatic strain burst forth 
in him; he stormed; the idea was worse than impious, 
it was heathenish, a piece of Satanism. As Luther 
threw his ink bottle at the incarnate Devil so this 
Huguenot flung questions, epithets, accusations at the 
girl. 

"Tell us," he demanded, finally, in a pause of calm- 
ness, "just what was this evil experience you say befell 
you.'* 

The doctor, who had listened to it all, his mind of age 
and much wisdom in a turmoil between anger with the 
parent and compassion for the girl, sent a keen glance 
in her direction. Helen was unterrified. As if her 
loveliness were a disarming atmosphere difi^used all 
about her she sat admirably still, a little forward on the 
seat of a high-backed chair. The lattice of the mahog- 
any seemed just the square, decorative outline indis- 
pensable to form the background for her poised head 
and her shoulders, with their effortless and gracile 
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carriage. The dark red of the polished wood surfaces 
silhouetted her skin of remarkable whiteness. The 
long lashes had been lowered over her gray eyes, but 
now she lifted them and directed a steady look at her 
father. 

He stood on a rug in front of the cavernous fireplace, 
glowering at her. Never had the length of his face 
been more noticeable. The narrow side strips of trim- 
med beard coming halfw^ay down his cheeks gave him a 
rectilinear, inquisitorial air. 

Lady Tammerill, in fashionable clothing, allowed her 
worldly eyes to rove about the room. Chastity cow- 
ered on a chair in the comer. David was excluded. 
It was a week since Leda L'Hommedieu's death. 

"There was no evil." 

Helen uttered the words peacefully. Although she 
looked straight at her father her manner was absent. 
She added: 

**I did not see anything. I tried hard to see, but 
there was nothing, not even an outline. It was because 
I felt the presence of something — of someone — in the 
room that I strained my eyes to see. 

**I felt the person was leaving the room and I fol- 
lowed. 

"I followed to my own room, closing the door behind 
me. I looked about, seeing nothing. I was bewildered 
but not frightened. 

"It was then that I heard Mother^s voice. She said, 
* Helen!* I knew her voice. So I answered.'* 
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Helen paused and glanced inquiringly at the doctor, 
who nodded constrainedly. She went on : 

"There was nothing further said. I listened all 
a-quiver. Not with surprise. But of course I ex- 
pected to be told something — something to do, some- 
thing she wanted done. 

"Instead I felt suddenly that the room was empty. 
Then it came over me that though Mother had spoken 
to me and I had answered, this was the first time any 
one had heard her voice in all these weeks. I felt 
worried a moment lest she had not heard me answer her. 
Perhaps she could not hear me now; I didn^t know; 
there would be no way to find out. 

"I sat down by the window, thinking of this. Then 
the doctor came in." 

Disbelief, expressed throughout in Martin L'Homme- 
dieu's face, still sat upon his countenance like a mask. 
He asked abruptly: 

"Do you expect us to accept this?" 

Helen lifted her eyes again to his. 

" I do not ask you to believe it. You asked me to tell 
you what it was. So . . . I have told." 

"It is a lie," he proclaimed. "You have deliber- 
ately lied from a childish desire to draw attention to 
yourself." 

"This won^t do!" The doctor intervened abruptly. 
"Your daughter is not lying, L'Hommedieu. She is 
telling what she believes to be the truth!" 

"Then," said the father, stubbornly, "she must be 
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made to understand better. She must not believe what 
no one else can believe/* 

" But why not ? '* An access of emotion gave warmth 
to Helen's calm tones. " Why not ? I do not ask you to 
believe it. I have told you that. I cannot help believ- 
ing it because it happened to me. What harm does 
that do ? How does it hurt any one, any more than it 
hurts any one else if I feel chilly in a room where all 
the others are comfortable ? '* 

"Because it hurts yourself!'* 

The fire of moral earnestness embodied in Martin 
L'Hommedieu sent up a leaping flame. His eyes 
showed the reflection of it and his voice rang sternly. 

"I will take your comparison, feeble as it is. If you 
felt chilly in a room where all others were comfortable 
it would show that something was wrong with you! 
If you can belieVe this, in which no one else can believe, 
it is a sign, again, that you are somehow wrong. The 
chill might be merely the sign of a bodily illness im- 
pending. The twisted mind, the distorting percep- 
tions, are the sign of a spiritual illness, of a diseased 
mind, of a sick soul!'* 

**No-no ! " The doctor, made tolerant by many years 
of dealing with bodies — and not infrequently with the 
souls they housed — made the protest. "I tell you," he 
insisted to the father, "you do not know what you are 
talking about. You draw a pretty parallel Math your 
nice logic and your reasoning, but I have seen life take 
all these fine-spun theories in its strong fists and tear 
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them in two! The girl is of a peculiar constitution. 
Every now and again I have come upon such. Her 
bodily health is perfect. Her mind is sound. As for 
the life of the spirit — ^the soul as you would call it — 
she has none as yet. It lies dormant, sleeping. Later 
it will awake. Meanwhile, she is a mere receptacle, like 
a lovely Grecian urn or vase, receiving — ^things. Sounds, 
sights, impressions. You cannot stop that. You can- 
not interfere. You ought not to try ! ** 

"False sounds. Unseeable sights. Poisonous im- 
pressions. A vase! A vial, rather. To be filled 
with tinctures of evil!** 

The father spoke in a lowered tone. He was now 
impersonal, the moralist denouncing that wickedness 
which is to be found everywhere. 

"Martin, this sort of thing is impossible and wrong.** 

The voice of Lady Tammerill, with its rising and 
falling English inflections, seemed to rouse him. He 
looked up at her, annoyance at an interruption disap- 
pearing before she finished her remark. Her words, or 
perhaps just the fact that she spoke, broke the spell of 
his intolerance that had in greater or less degree fastened 
itself on those in the wide living room. Lady Tammer- 
ilFs tone was matter-of-fact but not without feeling. 
She rose to her feet and advancing toward Helen put an 
arm affectionately about the girl. Helen did not lean 
upon the arm nor make any answering gesture, sitting 
motionless, her head slightly lowered, her whiteness like 
soft marble. 
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The scene was ended summarily by this movement on 
the part of Martin L*Hommedieu's guest. With a man- 
ner of suddenly becoming mindful that many tangible 
ills awaited his attention, the doctor crossed the room 
and picked up his bag and hat. Chastity slipped out 
to the kitchen to see about Deuteronomy and dinner. 

Martin L'Hommedieu, his fingers closing and un- 
closing, walked into the "parlour** and through French 
windows to the veranda. A few moments later Chastity 
had a glimpse of him pacing among the rosebeds, hands 
behind his back. Left alone with the girl whom she 
had rescued, Lucy Tammerill bent a little forward. 
Her voice was caressing: 

"Fve asked your father to let you go back to England 
with me.'* 

If she expected a rush of grateful words she was dis- 
appointed. 

"I had rather not go now.** Helen's tone was po- 
litely regretful but sure. 

"'Now*?** 

"I think I should be glad to visit Grandfather when I 
am a little older — when it is settled what we are all of 
us going to do,** Helen explained. 

"What would you all do?** asked her aunt, slightly 
amused. "Your grandfather is old. If you do not 
come now you may never see him.** 

"I should be sorry.** The niece said it simply. "I 
just feel that I couldn*t go now,** she offered. Then, 
answering the question : 
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"I am sure Father has it in mind to send Chastity 
and myself to school somewhere. He spoke of it to 
Mother. That would be all right if he would send Da- 
vid, too. I think he wants to keep David with him.** 

"Well, an only son,** was Lady Tammeriirs indulgent 
comment. 

*'It would be bad for David,** affirmed Helen. "He 
and Father don*t get along. I must get Chastity to try 
to persuade Father to let David go with us.** 

"Does it matter so much?** her aunt wondered. 

Helen made no reply. She could not explain what 
was in her mind. If her aunt, knowing her father and 
looking at David with his habitual expression of discon- 
tent, could not divine the matter, Helen had no words 
to help her. Besides, what difference did it make 
whether her aunt understood or not? She would go 
back to England, by and by, and the L*Hommedieu 
household would go on as before. . . . No! That 
was it. Nothing would be as before. 

After dinner, which was the evening meal now in 
deference to Lady TammerilFs habits, came family 
prayers. Assembled in the living room were all of the 
household including Deuteronomy from the kitchen and 
her brother. Numbers Cuffey, the stableman. Mar- 
tin L*Hommedieu, his cheek against the palm of his 
hand, his elbow resting on the table, read a long selection 
from Scripture, the story of Jacob and Laban, Leah and 
Rachel. 

The Bible, bound in a russet leather, was extremely 
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old, a French text brought to America by an earlier 
L'Hommedieu, one of many who had fled from persecu- 
tion. It lay opened on the table and the chastely 
scrolled patterning of the leather was not seen. The 
print of the pages was large; the white paper had yel- 
lowed spots. The father read the sonorous French and 
then repeated from his exact memory the same passage 
as given in the English version of King James's revisers. 
This was partly for the benefit of the children, but 
chiefly that Deuteronomy and Numbers CufFey might 
grasp the lesson. Martin L'Hommedieu recited the 
English text still resting his cheek on his hand and con- 
tinuing the appearance of reading from the precious 
volume before him. He knew perfectly and by heart 
whole chapters of the Sacred Book. 

In this manner he twice traversed three chapters of 
the first book of the Bible. 

Lady Tammerill listened with downcast eyes. The 
music of the severe French prose fell beautifully upon 
her ear. But she heard it with attention only to the 
periods and cadences which had some of the pure ele- 
gance of the operatic airs to which Marie Antoinette 
had listened — ^the composer Gluck choosing for his 
subjects Greek mjrths, such as the story of Iphigeneia, 
of Echo and Narcissus, of Orpheus and Eurydice, came 
into her thoughts. She seemed to see Martin L'Hom- 
medieu as a sort of bereft Orpheus moving through a 
world of mist and shades, crying for his stolen Love. 
"I have lost Eurydice!*' was the hidden wail of his som- 
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bre tones as he declaimed the French passages and she 
felt, rather than heard, a fierce and passionate under- 
note, the determination to find Her — ^his vanished 
Love. 

Chastity listened devoutly, literally, without re- 
flection. David's thoughts were far off in a region of 
depression and discontent. The two servants merely 
preserved the attitude of attention. Even the English 
words did not entirely reach their understanding. 

Helen sat quietly, unable for some time to fix her 
thoughts on her surroundings. It was not until her 
father began his delivery of the King James equivalent 
that she came to a consciousness of what he was saying. 
Almost at once, without any effort or purpose, she found 
herself listening and by some freak of attention she 
seemed to catch and comprehend clearly only certain 
words here and there, mere snatches of the Scriptural 
story. It was as if her ear were tuned to receive occas- 
sional vibrations of her father's voice, and those only. 
She barkened thus passively, and heard : 

**Laban had two daughters: the name of the elder was 
Leahy and the name of the younger was Rachel. 

**Leah was tender^yed, but Rachel was beautiful and 
well-favoured. 

**And Jacob loved Rachel. . . ." 

He had offered to serve seven years for Rachel and 
"they seemed unto him but a few days, for the love 
he had to her.'* At length there was a marriage feast 
and after it was over Jacob found himself with Leah for 
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wife. He had protested and Laban had told him: ''It 
must not be so done in our country, to give the younger 
before the first-bom/* . . . The upshot had been 
that Jacob had served yet seven other years to wive 
with Rachel. 

Leah had borne children, by the grace of the Lord, 
when He saw that she was hated. Yet had Jacob 
clung to Rachel. . . . 

Helen Ustened to Leah's litany of hope. 

** Surely the Lord hath looked upon my affliction; now 
therefore my husband will love me. . . . 

'* Because the Lord hath heard that I was hated, he 
hath therefore given me this son also. . . . 

**Now this time will my husband be joined unto me, 
because I have borne him three sons. . . .** 

Helen started slightly. Had her father uttered her 
mother's name? She looked with a sidelong glance at 
the others in the room but their attitudes were a mo- 
tionless repose. If by a ^lip of the tongue he had said 
**Leda" instead of "Leah'' it had passed unnoticed. 
Helen dismissed the suspicion. An instant's diversion 
of her thoughts had made her ears deceive her. 

They knelt in prayer. 

Martin L'Hommedieu prayed long and earnestly, his 
voice rising until the room rang with his supplications, 
then falling until the words of his entreaty were in- 
audible to those who knelt with him. The earnestness 
of the man had something agonized in it. ''Lead me 
not into temptation ! " he seemed to be crying. 
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Helen, glancing at him, could see his forehead glis- 
tening. A drop of sweat rolled down and poised on the 
stiff black hair of an eyebrow. 

"Help us, O Lord! Make us worthy of the name we 
bear — Vhomme de Dieu. *God*s man/ Strengthen Thy 
servant and his son and confirm them in the ways of 
righteousness ! '* 

So he prayed for himself and David and so he went on 
to pray with indirect allusion for each and every one of 
those about him. 

"Thou knowest the wasted years of our lives ! Thou 
knowest the fruit of our folly, of our emptiness, of our 
vain imagining!" 

A physical weariness fell upon Helen and it seemed as 
if her knees could not support her. Now her father came 
to her in his petition. 

"Let not a comely face be her destruction. Though 
she be beautiful and well-favoured as Rachel, let her 
not lead others to their downfall ! " 

The intensely personal nature of the prayer filled 
Helen with a feeling of shame, as if she stood unclad 
in an open place. But that was what her father 
wanted. He would have them all stand naked before 
his God who seemed to Helen a Being that had created 
men and women and clothed them in little lies and hy- 
pocrisies that He might have the pleasure of calling 
them up to judgment, one by one, stripping them of their 
raiment and saying to them: "See, you are no better 
than I created you! Your frail tissues of pretensions 
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are torn from you, your little shifts are trampled under 
My feet! Without Me, you can do nothing! Before 
Me, you can only tremble and fall down and wor- 
ship !'' 

Her innermost soul was revolted by such a religion 
and such a Deity. Must she accept her father's God ? 
Of herself she felt helpless. She longed, like Ruth, for 
someone to whom she might cling, someone strong and 
vigorous and joyous, standing in the sane sunlight. 
Oh, if only such a one might come into her life! Clasp- 
ing him she would lean upon him, crying: "Entreat 
me not to leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my people, and 
. . . thy God, my God. . . /* 




CHAPTER V 

ADY TAMMERILL'S original plan had been a 
month's visit. Her sister's grave illness had led 
her to stay longer. Then Leda L'Hommedieu 
died, and despite her anxiety about her father, Lucy 
Tammerill had felt she must remain at Southampton 
for a few days and aid, if possible, in any first readjust- 
ment her sister's death would bring about. But she 
was quickly conscious of her helplessness in the cir- 
cumstances. 

After all, Martin L'Hommedieu was the only one in 
that house whom she knew, and twenty years had 
changed him enormously. She could remember him as 
a rather grave but agreeable young man. She found 
him a recluse and a spiritual fanatic. The children 
were not like any children she had ever known. Helen's 
astonishing beauty interested her aunt, but the girl 
seemed inaccessible, and intimacy with her was impos* 
sible. The homely elder sister was as dull as she was 
unattractive. The boy was not of an age or disposi- 
tion for acquaintanceship. 

It was obvious that father and children had hardly 
anything in common. Lady Tammerill reflected that 
during the mother's lifetime they had all doubtless got 
along together without much friction, if also without 
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mutual sympathy and understanding. Now they must 
grind each other or fly apart. 

The eldest child, Chastity — a name which Lucy 
Tammerill considered a refined form of enduring cruelty 
— was too young, too inexperienced, too timid, ever to 
take her mother's place and weld the family together. 
Besides, in her patient and never-ending task of recon- 
ciliation, Leda L'Hommedieu had evidently exercised 
a certain power over her husband. Something in his 
manner hinted at a respect enforced by awe. But how 
could that be possible ? 

Lady Tammerill looked back thoughtfully over the 
years to that time when she and her sister, living on the 
plantation of Sir Richard Stanborough, English country 
gentleman, had first met the sedate young fellow from 
'''the States*' who was in Bermuda for a few months of 
winter, recuperating after illness. He had been an ac- 
quaintance, nothing more, and Lucy Tammerill smiled 
to remember how she had fancied herself in love with 
him. In the middle of the nineteenth century well- 
bred girls did not indulge lightly in the notion that 
they were in love — ^particularly with young men whom 
they knew rather casually. ... It was difficult 
now to recall any of the emotions of that time; fifteen 
years of married life with the gay and despicable Lord 
Tammerill had reduced a good deal to ashes. The 
phoenix that rose from the ashes of those dead fires was 
a different woman: Lucy, Lady Tammerill, daughter 
of Sir Richard Stanborough of Deepdowne, Wessex, 
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and relict of Lord Arthur Tammerill, only son of the 
fourteenth Earl Clojmjmg and heir to the earldom until 
his death at the age of forty in a drunken brawl in 
Baltimore, U. S. A. . . . 

The decidedly worldly eyes took on an introspective 
look. She thought hard, trying to summon back the 
memory of those Bermuda days. It astonished and 
amused her to ascertain, in this way, that she had been 
filled with shame for daring to think herself in love with 
Martin L'Hommedieu. It had been terrible, disgrace- 
ful! but it had been, for the time being, utterly beyond 
her to control. She had shuddered at what everyone 
must think of her if they entertained the faintest sus* 
picion of what was in her head — or heart; yet had she 
been helpless. When, walking on the plantation, the 
grave young man with the slight cough and the look 
of one physically frail had approached her and her sis-* 
ter, lifting his hat and bowing from the waist, as men 
did bow in those days, the thumping of her heart 
had been audible! She had been conscious of blushes. 
More than once she had invented excuses. "Leda, 
dear, I fear the heat is too great. . . . Ifwewereto 
stop at the house and take our sunshades.'' And they 
would stroll toward the. low, wide veranda where Sir 
Richard would receive the young man's polite acknowl- 
edgments with a stately condescension, entering imme-* 
diately upon a conversation regarding the export of a 
very delicious fruit. The possibilities for developing a 
trade in it were. Sir Richard thought, of the greatest. 
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Undoubtedly the name made people neglect it. " Bit- 
terfitiit" — ^that was not an enticing designation. Sir 
Richard had about decided to rechristen the large, 
pale-yellow spheres. Mr. L'Hommedieu must taste a 
half of one drenched in maraschino — inconceivably 
appetizing! The planter was arranging for a renewed 
attempt at export to "the States" on a large scale and 
he was much inclined to offer the article as "grape- 
fruit." An engaging name, that — eh ? 

• . . Lady Tammerill's mind, as she took the air 
among the blossoming roses, was like a restless, oily 
sea, heaving and troubled and bringing to its surface 
all sorts of flotsam. She was almost certain that her 
lingering fancy in regard to herself and Martin L*Hom- 
medieu had slightly delayed her marriage to the heir of 
Cloynyng, but — ^twenty years with so much packed 
in them! She could never, in that day of her genera- 
tion, have been anything but a submissive young 
maiden. "Maidenly submission" — ^these were the 
words perfectly to express it. It terminated, of course, 
with marriage — some match or other — and the receipt of 
a large box containing your future. Slowly, in the 
years after, you undid the box, removing layer after 
layer of wrappings and tissue stuff to discover the se- 
cret of your happiness to be. . . . Lucy Tammer- 
ill reflected, but without bitterness, that her box had 
contained — ^nothing. It held no secret. She had 
stripped away all the paper and tinsel of illusion, going 
from disillusionment to disillusionment, the parcel 
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that would contain her core of happiness dwindling 
every moment, until finally she saw it enfolded empti- 
ness. Or perhaps that was the secret, that you spent 
years of expectancy constantly disappointed, con- 
stantly renewed, not lasting forever, to be sure, but 
lasting most of a lifetime and all wrapped about thin 
air! 

Nothing to see, nothing to touch, nothing to smell 
or taste, nothing you had not heard before. . . . 
She plucked one of the roses. See, it had a perfume. 
To-morrow, or in a week, you would remember its 
charming odour. That was the past. The present 
was all you had hold of. The future.? It was the 
recollection of how sweet the rose had smelled. 

Martin L'Hommedieu came walking toward her 
with the air of a scholar rousing himself from ascetic 
studies. He brought a proposal for a drive that after- 
noon on the Shinnecock Hills. Numbers CufFey could 
take them some distance, perhaps two miles, and they 
could then descend and walk to one or two summits for 
the view, and after some further stroll return to the 
carriage, to be driven back in time for dinner. Lady 
Tammerill assented indifferently. 

They "whirled" along pleasantly enough, as the 
speech of that day described the gait that Numbers 
Cuffey exacted of the horses. The team was what was 
called "spanking." You had a spanking team or you 
did not. If you had a spanking team you whirled by. 
. . . The adjective may have been borrowed from 
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sea parlance. In a boat one may still hear tell of a 
spanking breeze. 

Near Sugar Loaf, tallest of the Shinnecocks, they 
alighted from the carriage and b^gan a leisurely ascent. 

For the first time since the day of Lucy TammerilFs 
arrival, Martin L'Hommedieu manifested a perceptible 
cheerfulness. The drive out, instead of being con- 
ducted in moody silence, had been almost lighthearted. 
Lady Tammerill had been told, briefly, that the two 
girls were to be sent to school a day's journey west of 
Southampton. 

"The town is Pequapogue. Rather a large place 
as our Long Island towns go. There is a new school, 
just founded by a clergyman whom I have come to es- 
teem very highly, the Reverend Micah Rose, who has a 
pastorate there. The school is called the Pequapogue 
Classical Academy and there is strict instruction in 
classical knowledge. Thoroughly trustworthy religious 
training, also.'' 

** What is the name of the place ? " 

** Pequapogue. The Pequapogue Classical Academy." 

''What a weird blending of the aboriginal Indian 
ivith the original Latin!" 

"Our Indian names are at least distinctive," as- 
serted Martin L'Hommedieu. 

^'They are more than that," said Lady Tammerill. 
*'They are startling." 

She wondered if she would be able to repeat the name 
to the children's grandfather. He would probably re- 
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mark, upon hearing it, ^'I can see the tomahawks flash 
through the air!*' In her mind^s ear she heard him 
asking with sardonic politeness: **0f the third Latin 
declension, no doubt. Pequapogue, Pequapogis (like 
our own Stoke Pogis, my dear), Pequapogi, Pequa- 
pogem ! " 

Her brother-in-law was continuing: 

"If the Reverend Mr. Rose cannot entertain the girls 
in his own home I shall ask him to select a home for 
them and leave it with entire confidence to his discre- 
tion. It is a day school." 

**It is not a mixed school, is it.^" 

He did not understand her. 

"Both boys and girls?'' 

"Yes. Of course, a boarding school for the two 
sexes . . . not to be thought of. But a day school 
is different. I have no fear for Chastity'* — Heavens! 
thought Lady Tammerill, it is not as if he were speaking 
of a person at all! — "but the younger girl needs care- 
ful supervision." 

His sister-in-law was surprised at the twin feeling 
his words gave birth to in her — scorn for him and a de- 
sire to indulge in cynical laughter. 

"Why not let the boy go to this school with his 
sisters ? " 

"He is too young, too undisciplined. At fourteen 
possibly; at twelve, no. I fear I have neglected him. 
Now that his mother is gone I must make him my es- 
pecial care." 
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The Hills were wonderful that day, thought Lady 
Tammerill as they left the carriage and moved without 
haste up the side of Sugar Loaf. She liked them be- 
cause they had some measure of resemblance to Scottish 
country she knew, with water all about. But chiefly 
she admired the sense of isolation which they gave her. 
Standing on Sugar Loafs top you had a feeling of a 
world entirely apart from all the worlds you knew, a 
private world of a changeless originality and sob^r 
beauty. Water everywhere. Peconic Bay, Shinne- 
cock Bay. Beyond Shinnecock Bay and the shifting 
sand dunes, the limitless ocean. Waving grasses about 
your feet. Sunlight and sparkle and a gay breeze. 
No trees. Yes, it was like being above the earth and 
away from it, on another and separate plane of exist- 
ence. You felt unearthly, unbodied, buoyant. 

A matter of nerves perhaps. Yet it affects some 
people on the Shinnecock Hills. Hence ghosts, with 
which the Hills are peopled; and such legends as that 
of the man who entered them alone by night and was 
found the next morning by the roadside, his tongue 
torn out by the roots. So was he punished for saying 
that the Holy Ghost itself couldn't frighten him from 
crossing that night. And, with a flinging-to of the 
door of Canoe Place Inn upon the horror-stricken folk 
who heard him, he walked forth into utter darkness. 
He treads the darkness still. You'may come upon him 
at a bend of the North Road and hail him in passing but 
he will not answer you. . . . Animals are affected 
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by this atmosphere of the unknown. There is the 
avouched instance of a respectable young man dwelling 
in Good Ground who endeavoured, night after night, 
unsuccessfully to coax his horse past a certain spot on 
the South Road. An everyday young man, it was his 
intention to take a Southampton young woman buggy- 
riding. The whole affair was purely commonplace, 
no romantic business about it. Coming from Good 
Ground, he peacefully contemplated some day asking 
her to be his wife — if the buggy rides were pleasant — 
and he was prepared cheerfully to abide by her decision. 
So far, so good; but he never got farther. The horse, 
trembling all over, stopped dead in his tracks and could 
not be budged an inch onward. After two weeks the 
young man regretfully gave up his idea, and shortly 
he took to wife a girl across the street from his home. 
He was in no way superstitious. Only circumstances 
shaped his conduct. Years later someone suggested 
to him: "But why didn't you borrow another horse!" 
He slapped his knee. " By goodness ! I never thought 
of trying that!" On turning it over he concluded it 
wouldn't have done, at all. The neighbour's horse 
would have been tired out the next day and it was 
ploughing season. 

Such incidents testify to the peculiar atmosphere of 
these Hills, of insignificant height and shabby verdure 
but placed, somehow, halfway between earth and 
Heaven. As if transported to this region Martin 
L'Hommedieu, descending the farther slope of Sugar 
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Loaf with his sister-in-iaw, out of sight and hearing 
of their driver, began an extraordinary episode with 
the words : 

"Your life has been wasted. Mine? No, I won't 
say mine has been wasted. Mine has been lived with a 
purpose. But it will all be destroyed unless you do 
your part. It is too soon, I know ... I would 
not appear indecent, but you are returning almost 
immediately to England and a considerable separation 
is inevitable. ... So I must speak now. I ask 
your hand in marriage." 

A burst of thunder would not have startled her. 
This did. The words rang deafeningly. For a mo- 
ment she felt dizzy. 

She felt his face turned eagerly toward hers and his 
eyeSj which seemed boring into her. Her recovery 
was swift and externally she had given no sign of sur- 
prise or any other emotion. For that she thanked the 
years that had gone. If they had reduced so much of 
her to ashes they had forged for her in their devastating 
fire a self-control finely tempered, flexible, perfect. It 
would not break. 

"You will think it offensive. I grant its oflFensive- 
ness. The alternative would be to let you go and run 
the risk of never seeing you again, of losing forever the 
chance to tell you what is in my thoughts." Some par- 
ticle of her consciousness recorded the fact that he did 
not say "what is in my heart." He was rushing for- 
ward with his justification : 
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"You will argue, perhaps, that I might write. Write I 
Well, no. I hardly think you will argue that! There 
was once a letter . . . but you know all that and I 
cannot speak of it." 

She was privately shocked at the awful savagery 
which had suddenly crept into his voice. A letter? 
She had no least notion what he referred to. She had 
never written to him, nor he to her. What was it that 
he assumed she knew? Some doubt of him began to 
assail her. Was he entirely sane ? 

Apparently not. His talk was incomprehensible. 

"Jacob served seven years for Rachel. I would 
serve seven years for you. The past is nothing. We 
are at the beginning." 

It was a religious mania, she decided hastily. She 
did not want him to serve seven years for her, or sev- 
enty. She racked her impaired recollection for some 
clue to what he was talking about, but could find none. 
That youthful fancy of hers that she was in love with 
him! But he could never have had a suspicion of that. 
Well, however much she might then have fancied herself 
in love with him, she was not in love with him now. 
She had rather despised him, and now he was suddenly 
abhorrent to her. The scene was degrading. Her life 
had made her used to the sense of degradation at the 
hands of a man but this man degraded her sister, his wife, 
not ten days buried. . . . Suddenly she sickened 
and threw up her hands in a gesture of repulsion. 

He had stopped in the middle of his flow of words. 
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coming close to her, clasping her in his arms; his pale 
face with its ridiculous snips of close-trimmed beard 
blotted out everything else before her eyes and she felt 
the hair of his cheek against her cheek. His thin lips 
were seeking her lips and implanting kisses, each one 
rigid and cold, as if made by a narrow band pressed 
against her mouth, an iron ring. 

It ceased before she recovered from her stupefaction, 
and he stood before her breathing heavily like an ex- 
hausted runner. His eyes under their stiff, heavy brows 
looked at her with mortal eagerness and she had a feeling 
that he did not know what he had done nor, had he 
known, would he have been able to explain why he 
had done it. It was necessary to do or say something, 
but she could not command her tongue as she could 
command her countenance, and so she put all the cynical 
contempt she felt into the look with which she an- 
swered his gaze. For a moment his absorption and 
eagerness were too great for him to read her answer but 
then he saw it, and his face, always pale, became ashy, 
old, and gray. 

"But I love you!" he was stammering. "I love 
you! I must have you! I must have the hope of you! 
The hope! If only . . . someday. . . ." 

She had turned and was leaving him, one hand lifting 
her skirt as she hurried through the grass of the hillside 
with short steps, circling the hill to find the road and 
the carriage. She was a woman of the world and of 
wisdom. She was leaving to-morrow and she would 
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give no chance for a repetition of this scene. Behind 
her he followed, his voice low and intense in entreaty; 
but his words, or so much of them as she caught, were 
incoherent, senseless to her. 

**0h, my God ! " she heard him say and she shuddered. 
From his lips it was shocking blasphemy. "I have 
bowed to the Divine Will and I have lived uprightly 
unto this day and now everything is taken from me! 
Everything! Haven't You any mercy, God? Did 
you laugh to think all those years ago of what You had 
in store for me? Twice in a lifetime!" His voice sank 
to a whimper: "Where is Thy lovingkindness, dear 
Lord, Thy mercy that endureth forever?" 

Rounding the hill and coming in sight of the carriage. 
Lady Tammerill forced herself to pause and allow him 
to overtake her, so that they might seem to be returning 
side by side. The drive home was accomplished with- 
out incident and in silence. 



CHAPTER VI 

VENTURING into the Hills some days after the 
disastrous Crusoe experiment David L'Hom- 
medieu had the misfortune to encounter That 
Giri again. 

" Do you know who I am ? " 

One of those awkward social moments ensued when 
you cannot for the life of you recollect the name of your 
hostess. 

"I remember your name perfectly," she said with a 
light laugh that chilled him. "It's David Lumdedoo. 
Now do you remember mine ?" 

"No, it isn't," he said, coldly. "If that's the way 
you remember anything you'd better not remember it 
a-tall!" He was about to add that it was totally un- 
necessary she should remember his name, his face, or 
that they had ever met, but restrained himself. 

"Say, * Flora,'" she admonished him with a touch of 
roguishness that was utterly thrown away, in the cir- 
cumstances. 

"Flora Baird," she added, encouragingly. 

Rather than raise false hopes he thought it better to 
leave her, and as a means of doing so he turned on his 
heel, not without a trace of grandeur. So monarchs 
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have dismissed unimportant people who later returned 
and cut oiF the monarchs' heads. 

For a moment she looked as if she might be inclined 
to punish him severely in some such way as that, but 
immediately resuming a demeanour cheerful, not to 
say optimistic, she extended an invitation. 

"My father wants me to bring you over to our house." 

As he continued to walk away there was little to be 
done but follow him, which she did. 

"YouM better come because he is sure to come out 
here looking for you or go to your house, or some- 
thing." 

It sounded like a threat and was, of course, untrue; 
nevertheless, halting, he looked at her and inquired : 

"What's he want o' me?" 

Miss Baird's reply was that usual in such cases. The 
father of a girl generally manifests some interest in the 
young man who seems disposed to pay her attentions. 

"You didn't tell him I was going Wound with you?" 

Horror at such a falsehood showed in his face. 

"Why, you know perftly well I ain't had a thing to 
do with you ! I only seen you once in my life before ! I 
was having a game here an' you came along an' busted 
it up an' changed things all around " 

" Why, the idea ! " she exclaimed, indignantly. " You 
spoke to me first! You know perfectly well I was 
sitting on the side of a hill and you came along and 
spoke to me — ^not very nicely, either," she added with a 
magnanimous air of forgiving much. 
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He was paralyzed to see the misconstruction he had 
laid himself open to. Jerusalem knew his intentions 
had been to drive her away with the least possible 
friction and misunderstanding. But now she seemed 
anxious to heal the wounds she had just inflicted. 

"Papa is a nice man. He's quite interesting to boys 
because he once went to sea." 

"So did Jonah." 

A deadly thrust, and it told. She got perfectly red 
all over her uninteresting face and opened her mouth 
and shut it again without saying anything — rare oc- 
currence indeed with her, David was certain already. 

"Papa will think that's awful funny." 

He was genuinely sorry to hear it. A satirist does 
not always court the largest possible audience for his 
ironisms. Perhaps a touch of conciliation would be 
wise. 

"Well, I sort of like sailing," he conceded. "Once I 
was with a fellow in a boat and we was carried way out'n 
Peconic Bay, most to Shelter Island.' 

"Papa has been to Antofagasta.' 

She accented the name with pride, but otherwise 
wrongly. He was privately astounded but endeavoured 
unwisely to carry matters oflF with a mere nod and the 
remark : 

"I s'pose he lived on whale blubber." 

She felt a gentle pity and he had no notion of the 
great danger threatening him. In a slightly larger 
access of emotion she would presently decide that he 
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was an awful nice boy in need of the affection of a 
satisfactory girl, like herself. Dissembling in her usual 
way, she said : 

**He was mate of a ship and they went to Anto- 
fagasta to load saltpetre. It's in Chile, you know. 
Oh, now I see your joke — Chile is chilly and whale 
blubber is what you eat where it's chilly. Isn't that 
funny!" 

Her laugh was perfect and her analysis, if crude, was 
the height of tact; it was evident that either as an 
actress or a social leader the world might some day be at 
her feet. When that time came, one felt, she would 
not grind the world beneath her heel however she might 
trifle with it, using the dainty toe of her slipper for the 
purpose. As for him, he saw now what a chasm he had 
skirted. Only by a miracle of misunderstanding had 
he been spared her derision for his ignorance. As a 
bridge away from the gulf he observed : 

"Our jography teacher is a reg'lar old sissy." 

At last her skill had its reward. General con- 
versation, leading in any direction she inclined, was 
made possible by this remark, freely and voluntarily 
offered by him. She responded with a certain bright 
animation : 

"Isn't it horrid we're not going to stay out here the 
year round ? Mama pos'tively 'nsists on returning to 
New York. / think New York's stupid and so does 
Papa." 

"Don't he go to sea now?" 
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"Oh, no; he's given it up since he made a lot of 
money in some land. There was oil on it." 

That, she explained, had been just before she was 
bom. Papa had owned a piece of land in Pennsylvania. 
Gold in California in '49, oil in Pennsylvania in '59; 
Papa had sailed in through the Golden Gate as a young 
man and hadn't made a penny, but while he was away 
at sea ten years later some unremarkable acres left him 
by an aunt had suddenly become the subject of in- 
credible oiFers of money. Papa had taken 'most a 
m-i-1-l-i-o-n d-o-l-l-a-r-s and had been satisfied. He 
was now engaged in living happily ever after. 

"Jerusalem! My father's got some money, I guess, 
but nothing like a million dollars!" 

David felt a certain desire to look upon the owner of 
so much wealth. In those days, the youthful mind did 
not conceive of anything greater in the way of riches. 
If a man was unbelievably wealthy he possessed a 
m-i-1-l-i-o-n d-o-l-l-a-r-s, neither more nor less. It was 
not a sum, it was a symbol of infinity. 

"We built this house here on the Hills 'cause Papa 
liked to see so much water around," Miss Baird com- 
municated as they edged along together toward the big 
summer residence, of clapboards painted a dazzling 
white, that crowned one of the hills. 

"He says, *Water, water everywhere, and not a 
boat to sail!' That's only sometimes, Next summer 
we'll have a boat and you can come out on the bay 
with us." 
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"I do' know's FU be here next summer," he said^ 
gloomily. 

"You going away to school?" 

"No. But I might quit livin' home, just the same." 

If he ran away recklessly he would be more fasci- 
nating than ever, she thought, but he must not stay 
away. In her imagination she saw him at an end of the 
world, herself setting forth to find him. . . . 

The appearance of her father was disappointing. He 
was middle-aged and ordinary and had neither a care- 
free, dashing, nor slightly wicked exterior. He wore 
comfortable clothes, a suit of tweeds had David known 
aught of such matters, and a heavy gold watch chain 
that curved up from his breast pocket to a buttonhole 
in the coat lapel, like a slack clewline. The retired 
mariner moved aimlessly about the house that oil built, 
rather vague, rather restless, good-natured, easy-going, 
quite at a loss what to do with himself. Frequently he 
would clew up his watch with the chain from the depths 
of the breast pocket, carefully observing the time of day 
and pronouncing it aloud : 

"Three o'clock." 

Sometimes he would forget and declare absently: 

"Six bells." 

At rare times he would suffer a total relapse. 

"Six bells and all's well." 

At the signal for meals, particularly dinner, he was 
consciously jovial : 

"Fore and main braces! All hands!" 
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Numbers CufFey in the shadow of great trees, the 
facade of the courthouse in the background, climbed 
aboard and were borne, not too swiftly, westward. 

They alighted in a clearing in the midst of pine and 
oak woods. A stage was waiting, and they had 
fellow-passengers on the four-mile drive south to 
Pequapogue. There the driver brought up his horses 
with a "Whoa!" and a flourish before the parsonage 
and the Reverend Micah Rose, a mild little man with 
most of his face in whiskers, came out to greet them. 

It appeared that the resources of the parsonage 
were too slight to afford them anything better than 
overnight shelter. Mr. Rose, or Principal Rose as he 
was coming to be thought of, had secured a home for 
Chastity and Helen with an estimable if rather forceful 
woman, Deborah Conklin. 

She was known to all Pequapogue and vicinity simply 
as Debbie Conklin, and this despite the fact that she 
had a husband and was presumptively in all things 
subject unto him. It might seem as though Cadiz 
Conklin would have resented being called, nearly 
always, "Debbie Conklin's husband '* or "Debbie's 
Cadiz" in a period when women had not been emanci- 
pated and were, mostly, unaware of their shackled 
servitude. But Cadiz Conklin — so named because it 
was his father's favourite seaport — was seldom present 
in Pequapogue to resent anything. From an early age 
he had followed the sea, and after marrying Debbie he 
followed it harder than ever. 
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It was difficult to say why. Debbie Conklin was not 
a domestic tyrant. The only time she had ever quarrelled 
violently with her husband was when he had insisted 
on setting up, on the front lawn, the figurehead of a 
vessel he had formerly helped to command. Debbie, 
conforming to the ideas of that time, had wished to 
have a cast-iron deer or a metal dog or rabbit. The 
sloping likeness of a young woman clad in a loosely 
flowing nightgown, her hand shielding her eyes as she 
peered across imaginary billows into the Hortons' front 
yard, seemed to Debbie Conklin an ornament in 
questionable taste, aesthetically. Morally, it left her 
in no doubt whatever. 

The mate of a New Bedford whaler, his esteem 
wounded, once told his captain that he wanted none of 
his rum nor any of his tobacco; all he wanted from him 
wasa "leetleplain, ordinary seeveeleetees and that of the 
commonest, blank-blankedest kind." So, in words less 
blunt but not less forceful, Debbie Conklin had stated 
that she did not begrudge her husband his rum nor his 
tobacco but she did think he might respect the common- 
est propriety. All useless; Cadiz had said that if, on 
returning from a voyage that might extend itself into 
an absence of three years, he should find the young 
woman missing he would Know the Reason Why. 

Debbie had Guessed He Did Already, but after his 
departure she had done nothing except explain to all 
and sundry. The marble young woman continued to 
keep watch on the Horton front yard. 
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This affair of the figurehead was the only thing the 
Reverend Micah Rose felt impelled to relate, at some 
lengthy to the Misses L'Hommedieu before they went to 
live with Debbie Conklin. He traversed the subject 
delicately, so as not to offend their maiden sensibilities, 
his wife aiding when, as frequently happened, he was at 
loss for a discreet word. It gave Chastity and Helen 
rather a one-sided aspect of Mrs. Conklin — but time 
and a residence with her rectified that. 

School began the day after their arrival in Pequa- 
pogue. 

Near the centre of the village, in grounds almost 
large enough to make a small park, stood the Hastings 
house. It had been the residence of Judge Hastings of 
the County Court. On his death it had passed to his 
son Harding Hastings, a physician. 

The Reverend Micah Rose and other worthy folk, 
desiring to organize a Classical Academy, had secured 
from Dr. Harding Hastings permission to use certain 
rooms of the Hastings house. The physician was a 
bachelor and never required more than a quarter of the 
mansion his father had built. Indulgent with himself, 
he was generous to others. Waving his hand in the gene- 
ral direction of the mild little clergyman and the Com- 
mittee of Public-Spirited Citizens who waited upon him. 
Dr. "Hard" Hastings had exclaimed, with willing effort: 

"Shert'nly. Help y'shelves. Take whole houshe if 
attendanshe warrants! Whash tha'.? Rent.? Won't 
hear sush a thing!" 
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Tom between a scandalized feeling and the impulse 
to express their gratitude, the future principal and the 
committee had retired in some confusion, afterward 
sending a formal letter of thanks. It was felt that 
the atmosphere of the house was not exactly conducive 
to the serious pursuit of higher education but it was the 
best they could do. The town had no other building 
that met the rather modest requirement for three fair- 
sized classrooms. 

The subjects taught were Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy (the guesswork that preceded modern 
science). General History, Latin and Greek, English 
Grammar. There was also Religious Instruction. 

After the first formal assembly of all thirty pupils. 
Chastity and Helen found themselves separated. 
Chastity going into a class in English and Helen com- 
mencing Latin. 

Helen's instructor was a young man, a newcomer 
whom the principal had introduced to the class as Mr. 
Calvert. He was neither tall nor short; he was slender 
and of a graceful build; and he wore a cheap black suit, 
shiny at the elbows. You forgot that, and also his 
rumpled collar and threadbare tie, the moment you 
looked at him. For he had a high forehead, eyes both 
blue and dreamy, a smiling mouth, small, flat, slightly 
pointed ears, and hair so golden that, as if it held a ray 
of sunlight, you saw the dust in the schoolroom. This 
golden hair was close and curly and very thick all over 
his head. What a face, what hair! He was not an 
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underpaid, shabbily dressed, untried instructor of 
country boys and girls. He had that look of divine 
youth, that glance of the eye, that curve of the eager, 
generous mouth, that straight, proud line of the nose 
marking the young god. He had the head of the 
Belvedere Apollo. 

Mr. Calvert did not immediately open the work of 
the semester by writing on the blackboard which had 
been set up at one end of the room : 

porta amo 

portae amas 

portae amat 

portam amamus 

porta amatis 

porta amant 

Instead he commenced with some talk about Latin 
and the people who had spoken it. It incredibly ap- 
peared that he thought them flesh and blood, with 
human characteristics, traits good and bad, as many 
vices as marble virtues; affections, failings. They 
differed from the Greeks, and as he was to teach the 
young ladies and gentlemen present their Greek, it 
would be interesting to see what the Greeks and 
Romans had in common, and what they had not. 

To-morrow they would begin those tasks of memo- 
rization which seemed endless at first but would turn 
out so well worth while. To-day he would tell them 
something of what the Greeks and Romans believed in. 

They must think of the Greeks as farmers and sailors 
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'^^iifc becoming soldiers and thinkers afterward. Most 

^1^^ *• ■ men of Greece who rose to eminence had been 
^•s It in more than one direction. That was what 



^ij^j' ^•^ you admire them. That was what you learned, 

i^ji '*!^ , from Greek and Latin studies and reading — 

'ijjj . ^%» -aroundness. You got the idea of how to enjoy 

^it^i *^'\> ow to find it exhilarating. To know lines of 

^*iiAr **''^ *• ^^^ Horace was, in itself, nothing; to catch the 

i^ ^ ^ which enabled you to fancy Dawn as a rosy- 

I^jjL ed goddess or to understand your own follies as 

n'^^ nd as indulgently as did old Horace ! The 

Lj^"^ v^e enthusiasm of the instructor's face beneath 

w* ^<l *" :lose-curled golden hair finished the sentence for 

Ul .'^*"-; '■ And reaching eagerly for a book on the table he 

^ d it, fluttering the pages, and began reading aloud r 




^pti^. ij^ Q^ fountain of Bandusia, 

k '^1 '^ ^A^^ gl^^^y worthy of delicious zaine, not un-- 

k 'i.. idorned by flowers . . . 

\a^^ * N ^^^^^ season of the burning dog^star cannot reach 

ii ^^^ affordest a refreshing coolness 

^\ ' oxen fatigued with the ploughshare, 

%S''*/ the ranging flock. 

ll " L. ^1 en elt/iJf n^^n^ 



'ii\^ -w ^1^0 shalt become one of the famous foun- 



">iv\ atns . . ." 



iLl '''*>''« ' ^^^^ °" through the pages of his Horace, stopping 
i,. 1i|k*-. ' ief explanations, sometimes reciting for them the 

'5. • 
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unintelligible but rhythmic Latin. His lit eye was not 
on any of them, and then it fell on Helen. A gesture of 
her hand to her hair may have focussed his faraway 
gaze, 

His voice faltered in the midst of the Latin line he 
was declaiming. He stared at her for the fraction of a 
moment, recollected himself, and with embarrassment 
consulted his book. But it took him long to find what 
he wanted, and after he had found it he dismissed the 
class. 

From the moment his eyes had looked into hers, full 
and directly, her loveliness was for him alone. 

A few minutes later Chastity, flurried but pleasantly 
so, entered the room for the next class, brushing against 
her sister in the doorway. 

**Why, Helen!" she exclaimed in wonder, "you are 
all a-tremble!'' 

Dion Calvert sat at the ridiculous desk, a mere coop 
for the knees, his head bowed over a book. His lips 
moved, as if spelling out the words. 



CHAPTER VIII 

DEBBIE Conklin seized the first opportunity 
to relate her version of the figurehead con- 
troversy to Chastity and Helen. It sub- 
stantiated the Reverend Mr. Rose's account in every 
particular, but it had more particulars. 

"You may wonder why Cadiz should set such store 
by this figgerhead," said Mrs. Conklin. One of the 
striking things about her was the way she anticipated 
all possible questions. Should she ever have occasion 
to take the witness stand, it had been said, opposing 
counsel would be unable to cross-examine her. Noth- 
ing would be left to ask about. 

"And well you may wonder," she now continued, 
with a great deal of relish. "I wonder myself and I 
wish I knew. There! I declare it's a pretty state of 
affairs, 'pears to me, when a man's wife has to confess 
she don't know why he does a thing! To hear my 
husband answer as if he was innocent 'fore all the 
world you'd think he hadn't no special reason for 
putting that marble hussy out there to make people 
talk! I did make him give me the hist'ry df it. He 
said — and I don't know whether he spoke the truth or 
not, shame on him for me to have to say it! — he said 
it come off a ship he sailed on twenty years ago. They 
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were going to break her up and he'd always had a fancy 
to the figgerhead and bought it ! Bought it ! Gave good 
money for that thing! *How much did you throw away 
on it?' I asked, and he said he had to pay $io because a 
marble man wanted it for a tombstone and was willing 
to give five. 'Very well/ I told him, *if you want me 
to go without needed clothes while you spend your 
money competin' with a cemetery I s'pose I can go 
round wearing no more than that creature does/ He 
didn't say anything to that. Men are almighty tryin' 
sometimes. He turned and walked out of the house. 
Next day he brought me home a black satin dress so I 
said no more to him at the time, seeing as it was useless, 
but his doing that didn't make it any easier for me. I 
had to explain to everybody, jest the same, and more, if 
anything, having the new dress and neighbours asking 
me where I got it and how I come to get it. Martha 
Rose even had the impudence to ask me how much it 
cost. 'Ten dollars less than it ought to,' I told her." 

One person in Pequapogue received Mrs. Conklin's 
tale of the figurehead without the slightest mani- 
festation of sympathy for her attitude. This was 
Dr. "Hard" Hastings, Pequapogue's only physician, 
wicked but necessary. Debbie Conklin sent for him, 
on an average, once a month to abate the severer pains 
of her rheumatism. The physician would arrive in a 
condition much less stable than that of the young 
woman on the lawn, to whom he invariably lifted his 
hat. 
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"Nice young lady out there, Debbie," said the 
doctor as he entered the house one day. 

"Hard Hastings, I should think you'd be ashamed of 
yourself," replied his patient. 

"Why, that's what's the matter with me, right now," 
he confided to her. "If I wasn't continually being so 
ashamed of myself, I'd be all right. What makes it 
worse, the whole of Pequapogue's constantly sitting up 
late at night to be ashamed of me, instead of going 
about their own business. It's a wonder I can hold my 
head up with all this shame weighing me down!" 

"There's more than shame weighing you down," 
was Mrs. Conklin's tart comment as she followed his 
movements about the room. 

"Oh, that's just my effort to keep my head up," he 
declared. "My poor little struggle to be buoyant and 
keep afloat!" 

"Awash!" 

Dr. "Hard" Hastings made no response and the 
manner of singular jauntiness did not leave him. But 
once back in the large, old, empty house built by his 
father, the Judge, he went straight to a cupboard and 
took out a bottle. Filling a glass with some of the 
liquid he drank it swiftly. He set the glass down with- 
out smiling and a sigh, not exactly of satisfaction, 
escaped his lips. 

He was just putting the bottle back in the cupboard 
when, after a light knock to which he evidently ex- 
pected no answer, a young man in shiny black clothes 
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with dose-curling golden hair and the immortal look of 
youth on his face entered the room. 

"Hail, Phoebus Apollo!" Dr. "Hard" Hastings 
turned back to the cupboard, reaching for the bottle, 
but checked himself. 

"Fm forgetting. You don't share the tastes of your 
friend, old Horace, whom you love so well!" And 
relinquishing his grasp of the bottle he shut the cup- 
board door. 

Dion Calvert smiled — a good, honest, open, young 
man's smile with something especial in it, something 
particularly and quite unusually joyous, as if a secret 
source of happiness lay hidden in him. 

"No, sir, thank you! If a fellow could drink the 
wines Horace had on his Sabine farm — old Falernian, 
Caecuban, Calenian, and Massic — aged and ripened and 
opened in congenial company, with not a care in the 
world nor need to think of to-morrow — then I conceive 
he might have vast pleasure with little harm to himself 
or any one else. But — ^this is not exactly Horace's coun- 
try and the world is not of the same age it was then!" 

"Supposed to be older and wiser," remarked the doc- 
tor, "but I've noticed that many things don't improve 
with time. I don't, myself, and I have my doubts 
about others! I've just been to see Debbie Conklin 
who married neither for love nor money but just to 
show she could have a husband if she wanted to." 

Dion Calvert laughed. 

"Isn't that extraordinary?" he inquired. "Why 
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not have worn his ring until everybody had seen it on 
her finger, and then thrown him over ? Why endure the 
consequences of showing the captive of your bow and 
spear by Uving with him all your life?" 

"Well, as to that, there are several extenuating cir- 
cumstances,'* repHed the doctor. "In the first place, 
Cadiz Conklin would have been only too happy to have 
had his dismissal, and Debbie's so contrary she just 
naturally wouldn't let him go, knowing it would make 
him feel so relieved. In the second place, Cadiz is a 
merchant mariner and only home once a year or less 
often, so he wouldn't be a daily annoyance. In the 
third place, he has, or is supposed to have, a fortune 
hidden away somewhere and Debbie wanted to know 
where. She couldn't find out so she married him." 

"Was she disappointed when she found out where and 
what it was ? " 

"She hasn't found out yet. She has no more idea 
whether there is any fortune, let alone where it is, than 
she had the day she first heard of it." 

"Oh, now!" 

"Gospel truth I'm telling you," Dr. "Hard" 
Hastings asserted. "Debbie doesn't know a thing, not 
a thing ! If she did, she'd be a different woman. Her 
only consolation is the thought that if Cadiz dies, the 
secret will be hers. She won't let herself think he 
could die without telling her, or leaving a will or paper 
of some kind, telling." 

"What sort of a fortune is it supposed to be?" asked 
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young Mr. Calvert, sitting cautiously on the edge of one 
of the chairs. The doctor cried: 

"Here, hold on! Don't sit on that chair! Look 
at the back of it! Didn't I label it?" 

The other's abruptness had made Mr. Calvert leap 
to his feet. He now regarded the chair attentively. 
Sure enough, a piece of paper had been pasted on the 
back. It read: 

Dangerous 
DO NOT sit! 
"Take another," invited the doctor. He gazed 
around. "Eh? Yes, by gum, I beUeve every one of 
them is labelled as unsafe! Sit on the bed, then! All 
my furniture is a wreck, but the fellow who mends chairs 
and such stuff has three young children who will cer- 
tainly have measles or whooping cough this winter — 
so I'll get it mended by spring." 

The visitor sat down gingerly on the bed, which 

uttered discordant noises but sustained him. "Hard" 

Hastings gravely seated himself on the floor. Though 

his equilibrium was imperfect it was becoming less so; 

day, if he continued to visit the cupboard, 

ild be perfect and his stance unswaying, but 

e uttered would strike those within hearing 

:o develop a dialect of English along entirely 

. . . He either zigzagged and talked 

: he moved with sureness and said "sush" 

His was an authentic case of troubles 

ly. . . . 
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Resting on the floor, which was apparently solid 
enough, the physician returned to Dion Calvert's 
question. 

"What sort of a fortune?" he repeated. "No one 
knows, for certain, Cadiz Conklin has a fortune, as Fve 
said. It's just an old rumour that got about years ago. 
Ask Cadiz and he doesn't say, 'Ah,' 'Yes,' or 'No.' 
He's knocked about the world, though, for more years 
than I've knocked about Pequapogue. Been every- 
where, seen everything, met everybody. Might as 
easily as not have had a piece of luck. A rolling stone ? 
Well, no. They say a rolling stone gathers no moss, 
but they don't tell you about a rolling snowball which 
gathers considerable. Maybe Cadiz has just saved his 
money all these years." The physician's tone was in- 
different, and, as if tired of the subject, he asked the 
young man: 

"How you getting on downstairs?" 

The instructor in Greek and Latin looked very boyish 
as he answered, with a serious manner: 

"All right, I hope. I — I like my subjects, the stuff I 
have to teach, and the pupils seem to like me. We get 
on quite well. Sometimes, though, I've thought Mr. 

Rose, the principal, didn't " He hesitated. "I'm 

afraid he thinks I'm pretty young and don't exactly 
go about teaching the Greek and Latin in the right 
manner. You know, it seems so important to me to 
read to the classes and talk to them from the very 
start — ^try to get them interested in that old world and 
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its men and its ideas, so they'll think of it as actually 
existing and not just a faded hearsay. I guess Mr. 
Rose thinks I read and talk to them too much. His 
idea is to drill them in grammar, and make them turn 
good English into bad Latin, and have them translate 
Ca^ar's military reports, and be sure how many 
parasangs Xenophon and the army travelled in a week. 
He seems to have a distrust for those things which 
strike me as being interesting and worth while. I 
mean, Greek and Roman character and what they 
believed about the world, life and death and the art 
of living, happiness and punishment — all that." 

"Of course," nodded the doctor. "Why, young 
man, don't you know that those old fellows had every- 
thing wrong ? Of what possible use is it to bother with 
their ideas of life and death, and how to seek happiness 
when they didn't know about Adam and the Fall of 
Man, Noah and the ark, Jonah and the whale; when 
they never guessed that there was such a thii^ as 
Predestination? You must understand clearly that the 
only value of Latin is to enable you to handle the more 
complicated words in English, or use an apt quotation; 
jreek, no one would think of studying it if 
New Testament hadn't been written in it." 
of dismay on Dion Calvert's face vanished 
he twinkle in "Hard" Hastings' eye. He 
smiled. 

lid I'm a sort of a pagan, in Mr. Rose's 
dmitted. "But — but I can't bring myself 
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to believe there's any harm in being interested in — 
in those things. To me they have always seemed — 
well, beautiful!'* 

The physician threw up both hands in pretended 
horror. 

"Beautiful!" he exclaimed. *^ Beautiful! Young 
man, you were bom into the world too late or too early, 
either or both. Too late for a talk with Socrates or a 
rustic interval with Horace; too early for the like, if it 
lies in the future. Prepare yourself for a severe dis- 
appointment, if you persist in your present tastes, for 
you will find precious few to share them with you. / 
might like a play by Euripides or a satire by Juvenal, 
but who else in Pequapogue, think you, would join with 
us ? And if you try to get people to like what you like, 
you are headed for hot water, sure's preaching. Take 
my advice and learn to exhibit a refined sort of rapture 
at the sight of a new dining-room set in black walnut!'* 

Mr. Calvert laughed immoderately, but there was 
that in his face indicating an apprehension lest his 
host's words might be only too well founded. He 
took leave with a promise to stop in occasionally. 

The main street in Pequapogue was that part of the 
South Country Road passing through the village. 
The South Country Road, in its western stretch called 
the Merrick Road, extended the whole length of Lrong 
Island's Atlantic side, with towns of varying size at 
intervals of every few miles. Ponds of fresh water 
made by damming brooks and small streams bordered 
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it at intervals even closer. ... A student of such 
matters has conjectured that originally the South 
Country Road proceeded from a fordable point on any 
one of these streams to the nearest fording-place on the 
next; which seems plausible and would account for the 
road's pleasantly winding course. At a period later 
than this of our story a wag declared that the road's 
course remained essentially unchanged; it still stretched 
from Ford to Ford. . . . 

The boundaries of Pequapogue were of the loosest 
but might be said to lie between the West Pond and the 
Sawmill Pond a mile and a quarter apart. Beyond 
these ponds, in either direction, the houses thinned a 
good deal until you came to Blue Port, if you were going 
west, or Squantuck, if you were moving east. 

South of the South Country Road were thorough- 
fares leading to the Great South Bay, seldom a mile dis- 
tant. North of Pequapogue lay a network of roads 
(now traversing scrub-oak wastes and pine barrens, but 
in the 1870's, real wood roads). These bore engaging 
names (that linger even to this day) — ^the Ticket Road, 
the Old Stump Road, the Horseblock Road, the 
Granny Road, the Portion Road, and so on. (Alas, 
intrusive little painted posts planted here and there 
in the semi-wilderness would have you believe, in this 
twentieth century, that you are speeding along Mont- 
gomery Boulevard or strolling upon Waldorf Terrace !) 

Dion Calvert walked thoughtfully along Main Street, 
eastward from the Hastings House. No one in the 
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town knew him, except as ''that young fellow teaching 
in the Classical Academy/' and he knew nobody. He 
did not even feel he knew the Reverend Mr. Rose, 
despite daily contacts, and he felt forbiddingly lonely. 
It was not a new experience; he had been more or less 
lonely all his Ufe. His queer enthusiasm for studies and 
pursuits that most boys found hard, dull, and deadly had 
cut him ofF in large measure from human companion- 
ships— particularly with those of his own age. But 
hitherto, somehow, he had not so much minded, for he 
had lived in or near a city and had always found himself 
among his fellows, however much he had been apart 
from them. In Pequapogue there seemed to be no one 
of his years. The young men were gone elsewhere, 
or else they worked all day in the few stores, or on the 
bay. At night they went early to bed unless they were 
"keeping company" in solitudes of two. Such social 
life as existed was casual; middle-aged or older. A 
monthly church sociable, a wedding twice a year, a 
funeral somewhat oftener, a sleighing party in winter, 
or a family picnic once in summer — ^these were the 
only gatherings he heard alluded to. 

He sighed. Here it was October. The leaves of the 
great oaks lining Main Street were brown. In the 
yards the maples Were flaming red and yellow. Win- 
ter was coming. And to comfort himself with the 
image of another's content, he began murmuring under 
his breath : 

You see how Soracte stands white with deep snow. 
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nor can the labouring woods any longer support the 
weight, and the rivers stagnate with the sharpness of 
the frost. Dissolve the cold, liberally piling up billets 
on the hearth; and bring out, O Thaliarchus, the more 
generous wine, four years old, from the Sabine jar. 
Leave the rest to the gods. . . .' ** 

He was aware of someone in the yard he was pass- 
ing. Lifting his head he saw the girl whose gray, dark- 
fringed eyes and face of pure loveliness had so greatly 
disconcerted him on the opening day of school. The 
sight of her had ever since affected him powerfully. 
Miss L'Hommedieu, Miss Helen L'Hommedieu . . . 
Helen. 

"Miss L'Hommedieu, what is the present active 
participle of spero ? " . . . 

And the name Helen would ring in his ears as he heard 
her calm, demure voice answering. 

He lifted his hat and the sun, slipping through the 
oak leaves, struck on the close-curling gold of his head. 
She smiled at him. 

An irresistible impulse came to stop and speak to her. 

"You are from out of town, are you not. Miss L'Hom- 
medieu — ^you and your sister ? ** 

She drew near him and seemea to catch her breath a 
little before replying. 

"Yes. Our home is to the east. In Southamp- 
ton. 

"I am myself from Baltimore, that is, as much as 
anjnvhere ! Do you like it in Pequapogue i " 
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"Oh, yes. Mrs. Conklin is good to us, and Chastity 
and I feel almost as if we were living with an aunt. 
Then school is fine; at least, I like so much the Greek 
and Latin — I mean, when you talk to us and read 
aloud.'' 

Her eyes drooped and a faint colour tinted the smooth 
whiteness of her cheek. 

It was as though he heard another than himself 
speaking. 

"I should so like to tell more, if there were time. 

But I wonder if we could not go for a walk some 

afternoon?" 

"I don't know," she murmured. 

"Couldn't you come now? Say just to the Sawmill 
Pond and back?" 

"Why, I— I guess I could." 

She went into the house for her hat, returning imme- 
diately, and they took the path beneath the white oaks 
together. 

It was the most decorous of adventures. Half Pequa- 
pogue, glancing from its windows, might have ob- 
served them strolling with entire propriety eastward. 
As they walked the hum of machinery, rare in that 
place and that day, gradually asserted itself as an over- 
tone to what they were saying. The peacefulness of 
the October afternoon was destroyed with a provoking 
regularity by an agonized wail as a toothed saw bit a 
log in halves. On the east shore of the Sawmill Pond 
was a grove of pines. Here they stopped, a scented 
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carpet under their feet. Helen seated herself on a 
fallen tree trunk and Dion Calvert, hands clasping his 
knees, took a place on the ground beside her. 

Like all young people they had not gone so far with- 
out beginning the business of talking of themselves. 

"I am an orphan, too," he told her, abruptly, when 
she spoke of her mother^s death. "Only more so. I 
can remember neither my father nor mother." A 
painful expression was on his face. "I am actually a 
waif. I was raised in an — an institution." 

She moved her hands idly in her lap, regarding him 
with lips a little parted. 

" I think the only reason I stayed there was because 
we had an old fellow as teacher who liked me, and 
taught me Latin and Greek in spare hours. He made it 
as fascinating as I try to, but can't. Then he died. . . . 
I was grown, and couldn't stay there any longer, but I 
had no wish to. I started teaching, but it was arith- 
metic and other elementary things that were wanted. 
Then I heard of the chance to come here, where I could 
try to teach the things I cared for. It was a great 
moment. . . . Most places would not have a 
teacher of Greek and Latin unless he were a collegian, 
you know." 

She supposed not. They sat a while in delicious 
silence. 

" Hark ! " she said, quietly. 

He arrested his hand, tracing aimless lines in the 
pine needles. After a moment he glanced at her. 
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Her face was transfigured with happiness. Her eyes 
were unseeing, but it was evident she heard something. 
Her lips moved. Very gently she said, though not to 
him: 

"Lovely! . . . Dear of you. . . ." 

Suddenly he had her in his arms, the first woman he 
had ever folded to him, and was kissing her mouth. 

She did not resist him, and after a moment he 
stopped, speechless, terrified, but proud of their secret. 
She said to him: 

"It is the second time I have heard my mother's 
voice since she died. She called me by name, as before, 
but this time she told me, *I have knowledge of you. 
Be happy, as I am"."' 

She clapped her hands together, and her eyes were 
like stars. He bent upon her a look of worship. 

From behind a covert not far away a pair of eyes 
watched them carefully. 



CHAPTER IX 

IT WAS the aphoristic father of George Meredith's 
young man, Richard Feverel, who declared in one of 
his detestable epigrams his suspicion that Woman 
would be the last thing civilized by Man. The senior 
Feverel fancied himself as a philosopher and educator, 
filling notebook after notebook with speciously brilliant 
sayings and breaking his boy's life on the iron wheel 
of paternal omniscience. If he had announced a great 
discovery, namely, that Man has never completely, 
civilized himself, he would have a claim on our respect 
for his abstract intelligence, no matter how bad a mess 
he had made of others' lives. 

Martin L'Hommedieu was an impressive example of 
Man's failure at self-civilization. 

Five hundred years earlier he would have worn a 
hair shirt and pierced his flesh with thorns. Less long 
ago, he would have been burned at the stake as a 
heretic, no matter how great the general reluctance to 
translate him from a nuisance into a martyr. 

Asceticism, going to extremes, was in his blood. But 
since his young manhood, it is unlikely that he had 
ever been honest with himself. To know him well was 
to find in the most ordinary and unpretending people, 

no 
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whom he looked down upon, a nobility of nature of 
which he had no conception. 

The death of his wife, the departure of his sister- 
in-law after an incident full of demoralization for him, 
the absence of his daughters from home for the first 
time, left him free to lapse into a state of savagery. 

He was alone in his house with a half-grown boy of 
a sullen and taciturn disposition who hated him. At 
times and under given circumstances he could compel 
the boy to give him an outward obedience. The 
twelve-year-old David declined to exhibit respect for 
his parent. And Martin L'Hommedieu required re- 
spect, and more: There must be someone to look up 
to him. It would not have mattered why, whether 
from admiration, fear, awe, or mere ignorance. In 
this sore need of his inferior nature he turned to the 
two mixed-bloods, the Negro-Indian servants, Deute- 
ronomy and Numbers CufFey. 

He spent long hours in the kitchen talking on relig- 
ious subjects to Deuteronomy who listened reveren- 
tially. In Numbers, Indian traits were somewhat 
stronger; the stableman went about his work wherever 
it called him, no matter how abrupt the interruption to 
Martin L'Hommedieu's discourse. When he had a task 
that kept him within hearing. Numbers bore the flow of 
words in unenlightening silence. Either he was un- 
comprehendingly mute or he exercised the Indian ca- 
pacity for stoical endurance; which, can never be 
settled. 
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Martin L'Hommedieu got into the habit of going to 
the Indian reservation on Sundays. There was a rude 
chapel on the reservation, but the settlement was with- 
out a regular preacher. It occurred to him to preach on 
Sundays in the chapel, and he began to speak to Deu- 
teronomy and Numbers of a "cair* he had to "min- 
ister" to their people. 

In order that he might exert his authority and be sure 
of his son's obedience, he required David to go with 
him to the Indian chapel and sit through the service. 

The twelve-year-old had nothing against the Indians, 
though he was not fonder of church than are most 
youngsters of his age and could conceive nothing more 
repellent than to hear his father preach on the seventh 
day after hearing him for six. 

"I worCtj^ he told himself desperately after several 
such Sunday attendances. " I just worCu Til run away." 

But where to ? He was courageous, but he felt very 
small as he contemplated a vast, unknown world. 
The enterprise fairly daunted him. 

When he could do so, he slipped away to the Hills, 
wandering about in a comfortless misery and eventually 
finding his way to the Bairds' house. But this was now 
closed. The reluctant ex-mariner and the pertinacious 
small girl had been dragged unresistingly back to New 
York by Mrs. Baird, who liked populous streets and 
shop windows. Flora had shed tears, to David's annoy- 
ance. Her father had paced the veranda, clewing his 
watch up out of his breast pocket every few minutes as 
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the time for departure approached, and saying harmless 
nothings in a suspiciously hearty voice. 

"Well, good-bye, son, and a quick passage." 

He thought of the time until next summer, when they 
might see each other again, in terms of his profession. 

The Bairds had taken the stage to Riverhead, and 
after it rolled out of sight the boy had walked home and 
entered the kitchen to hear Deuteronomy exclaim : 

"What de mattah wiv yo' face? A bee done sting 
yo'r 

It was his first notice that he had been crying. 

They had gone, the only two persons in whom he 
might have confided, or from whom he could have 
got any comfort or help. ... He settled down to 
school and a grim winter. 

Then something happened. 

His father had felt "inspired" to conduct revival 
services in the chapel on the reservation. 

The inspiration, it may be surmised, came rather 
more from his own consciousness than from any other 
source. Even Martin L'Hommedieu's conceit could 
not cover up the fact that the chapel congregation lis- 
tened to him as a curiosity, mainly. His talk was over 
their heads. But it was a great flattery to have a white 
man and a L'Hommedieu come and preach to them who 
had never, since early, forgotten days of racial purity, 
been favoured with other than Negro preachers. 

The instinct to make them shrink, cower, grovel be- 
fore him asserted itself in the self-ordained pastor. 
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He would evangelize them. He would proclaim a re- 
vival. 

It was to last a week» reaching a cHmax of repentance 
on Saturday night. For the first few evenings Martin 
L'Hommedieu failed of his purpose. His congregation 
showed a certain excitement, a subtle restlessness — 
shifting of feet, faint groans, an occasional "Amen!" — 
but that was all. The irritation to him was immense. 
He ground his teeth together. He would stir them up ! 

On the next evening he went to the chapel, compelling 
David to go with him. The boy of twelve must attend 
every night through that week. His father talked to 
him sternly of the possibility of his " finding grace " and 
coming forward on Saturday night with the other sin- 
ners — young and old, black and yellow, men and wo- 
men, with whom, David was beginning to feel, his lot 
was cast. 

There was a singing of revival hymns, a long prayer, 
and then the sermon. 

"Don't you realize," Martin L'Hommedieu shouted, 
"that every one of you is going to hell unless God in His 
everlasting mercy sees fit to save you? Don't you 
understand that no matter how uprightly you live, you 
are damned for all eternity anyway unless your Maker 
consents to stoop and lift you up ? Do you know what 
hell is Uke ? Everjrthing that is pleasant here becomes 
a terrible agony there. There is everlasting fire which 
bums and blasts, but gives out no light! There is 
stench of brimstone! I preach a judgment! You will 
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be torn limb from limb, your bones will be crunched 
in pieces. . . /* 

The sweat shone on his forehead under the light 
streaming from a large oil lamp, swaying above him and 
near the pine ceiling. His hands and arms twitched. 
The muscles of his face showed uncontrollable contrac- 
tions. Sometimes his speech thickened and his utter- 
ance was less articulation than spasm. 

Not the words but something in the sight of his 
father, in the heat and odours of the chapel, made 
David dizzy. He rose and stumbled over legs to the 
aisle, finding himself in the cool, sharp, splendidly re- 
freshing night air, under the immemorial stars. . . . 
His father came home at midnight, still feverish 
though partly exhausted, aware that the boy had not re- 
mained to the end of the sermon. He was mad with 
triumph, for he had called the sinners forward and a 
dozen terrified blacks had come beneath the pulpit 
to kneel while he prayed. He entered the house, came 
to David's room, and awoke him from sleep. 

"David, why did you disobey me?'* 

"I felt sick. I just couldn't stand it." 

"You have always been spoiled. You are sullen. 
You are in a fair way to become a sneak. I am going 
to take it out of you.'' 

He left the room but reappeared shortly. In his 
hand was a riding whip that he had carried years 
earlier in occasional exercise on horseback. He tore 
oiF the bedclothes and began whipping the boy. 
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The exertions of the night had had their effect on 
him. The boy's struggles took more of his strength. 
No blood flowed, but there was stinging pain and un- 
merciful humiliation. 

After his father had left him, David lay for an hour 
in the darkness, his upper teeth clenched on his fully 
pouting underlip. Then, the worst of the pain being 
gone and dull ache commencing to set in, he got up 
noiselessly and dressed by starshine. His bedroom 
was on the ground floor of the house now, and it was not 
difficult to reach the ground — he had merely to drop a 
few feet. 

Dawn found him over Shinnecock Hills and in woods 
beyond Canoe Place. 

He got his breakfast at a house in Good Ground, tell- 
ing the farmer and his wife that he had set out early 
in order to reach Riverhead, walking, by the time 
court opened. . . . They heard him with interest 
and perfect credulity. The invention of a satisfactory 
story was not easy for him and he was nearly self- 
entangled before he had filled his stomach and could 
hasten his farewell. Aft^r he had gone, the farmer 
and his wife disputed for twenty-four hours as to 
whether the yo' un had said his brother or his father's 
brother was on the jury in a murder case. They waited 
with some interest for the next number of the Riverhead 
weekly paper. It puzzled them to find in it no men- 
tion of the murder trial. 

Before sundown David had got as far west as Mor- 
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iches. He slept that night against a stack of com in a 
field. People were indulgent and unsuspicious. A 
boy walking by the roadside was nothing unusual, 
and it was not in Long Island nature to let a boy go 
hungry. 

David^s fear of pursuit, active the first day, vanished 
after the night in the field. He had a shrewd idea of 
his father's nature and judged, quite rightly, that moral 
cowardice would prevent a chase, if it were not under- 
taken in the first spur of surprise, until he was a safe 
distance from finding. 

On the afternoon of *this second day, very tired, dusty, 
and again growing hungry, he drew near to Pequa- 
pogue, and was disconcerted as he stood by the shore 
of Sawmill Pond to see his younger sister approaching 
from westward, walking with a strange and peculiarly 
handsome young man. David retreated hastily to a 
thicket, moving about behind screening bushes, care- 
ful to make no sound but curious to watch the two. 

He was uncertain how far he could trust Helen. 
Chastity he would not have trusted at all, knowing to 
the full her unqualified submission to their father. 
.Helen, independent like himself, had never been very 
mendly; yet her placid nature had rarely brought her 
into hostilities with him, even when he tried his hard- 
est to tease her. . . . He was perplexed and alert 
as only a boy of twelve can be. 

When he saw Dion Calvert clasp his sister and bend 
his face down to hers, the healthy revulsion at such a 
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fpectack fek by all men of David's age swept over him. 
Kissing! He could have shrieked aloud in derision, 
thou^ it was obvious that if he did so, the handsome 
young fellow mi^t overtake and slay him. But all 
doubts were thrust aside, now that this perfect weapon 
had been placed in his hands. He could not only ap- 
proach Helen, he could command her to his will. She 
was at his mercy utterly. 

He made haste slowly, and with a certain magnifi- 
cence of deliberation. He waited until the two were 
out of si^t, and then undressed, without effort, for a 
swim in the pond. He entered the water unapparelled 
and unafraid. No one was about, and if any had been, 
it is improbable that either he or the other would have 
suffered embarrassment. ... £h! it is so no 
longer. The sight of a naked youth disporting in the 
waters of a Long Island pond causes elderly persons, 
instead of looking toward any of the three remaining 
quarters of the compass and passing quietly by, to stand 
rooted to the spot, with fixed gaze, exclaiming at two- 
minute intervals: "How shocking! How excessively 
disgraceful! Can nothing be done about it?" And 
there is no one to suggest so simple a way out as to ig- 
nore what it is inconvenient to see . . . 

The water was clear and cold; properly used it was 
invigourating. Like all youngsters, David stayed in 
longer than was desirable. He came out and ran about 
under the pines to dry himself, then dressed, his lips blue 
and his teeth chattering. 
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Before he had got a half mile farther into Pequa- 
pogue he was warm enough. A refreshing glow, spread- 
ing from his skin inward, made him happy; an aching 
void, spreading from his stomach outward, made him 
anxious. 

He had no trouble identifying Debbie Conklin's 
house. In a letter to her father Chastity had spoken 
dubiously of the figurehead that stood on the lawn. 

David hung about uncertainly. Chastity would be 
within. He did not care to run the risk of an en- 
counter which would be certain to involve betrayal to 
his father. Perhaps Helen would come out alone for 
something. . . . 

The afternoon was waning fast and in the dusk of the 
October evening it was necessary to be well upon a 
person to be sure of a face. The two sisters who lived 
with Mrs. Conklin were not unlike in height and walk 
and gesture. Venturing near the one who emerged 
from the house, David saw too late that it was Chastity. 
She was on an errand to one of the stores. Sight of her 
brother made her stop short, with a sharp catch of 
breath and a hand thrown against her heart. 

** David! What are you doing here? What a fright 
you gave me!" 

He had to say something. 

''Father whipped me. Whipped me! With that 
riding whip that hangs in his room. Because I got sick 
at a meeting in the chapel down on the resVation. I 
went out and home. I just couldn't stand it. He 
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goes there an* preaches. It was every night o' this 
week/* 

Chastity was stricken by the thought of her father 
wielding a riding whip. Still — parental obedience! 
She said faintly: 

"You — ran away?** 

He defended himself. 

"I went away. I ain*t goin* to stand it.** 

His rather limited vocabulary accented the despair- 
ing determination with which he spoke. Now he 
took the offensive. 

"I guess you wouldn*t stand it, the way he is nowa- 
days. I guess nobody wouldn*t live home with him. 
You dassent tell him you seen me or — or an3rthing. 
Because if you do I guess / can tell something that*ll 
make you an* Helen a peck o* trouble ! ** 

She was only vaguely conscious of the threat. 
'What did you say?** she asked, patiently. 
What / seen this afternoon would kick up a holler, 
you bet!** 

"What did you see this afternoon?** she inquired, 
distractedly. 

"Well, I seen Helen and a man and they was huggin* 
and kissin* in the woods east o* here, by the pond.** 

''Whz—what?" 

He gave her word for word. 

Chastity's nerves, always too tightly strung, snapped. 
She caught at a fence paling for support. ... It 
was her nature not to believe anything disagreeable if 
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belief could be avoided. At the same time, her brother 
had something to go upon. Chastity had asked 
Helen, coming in from her walk, where she had been. 
Helen had replied with straightforward simplicity that 
Mr. Calvert had asked her to go for a walk. They had 
been to the Sawmill Pond and back. ... As it 
would have been disagreeable to think of Helen prac- 
tising concealment, and equally disagreeable to think 
of David as a little liar. Chastity's peculiar mind auto- 
matically settled for her what she should think with- 
out unpleasantness anywhere, with nothing, indeed, 
worse than regret. Helen had told the truth and David 
had imagined something he did not see. Reaching this 
conclusion. Chastity felt immediate relief. . . . 

Yet, unpleasantness lurked in the background, driven 
off but not vanquished. David must be convinced 
that he had seen wrongly. If he were to tell any one 
else this dreadful figment of his fancy. . . . 

"Say, Chastity, Fve just got t' have some supper," 
she heard him declaring. 

How he was to be provided with it was more than 
she knew. She recalled her errand. 

"David! Now listen to me! I have to go -to the 
store for sugar. Wait here until I come back — I won't 
be more than ten minutes — and FU arrange something.'* 

In her supplicating haste she did not notice that he 
gave no definite promise. 

Chastity hurried off. Her brother felt, besides the 
pangs of hunger, a measurable incertitude and vexation 
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of spirit. She had not seemed as frightened as he had 
hoped. Could it be that his weapon was not the per- 
fect instrument he had fancied? He was conscious 
of what an older person would have called compunction 
in having told Chastity what he had seen. He re- 
called, too late, her faculty for disbelieving the very 
evidence of her own senses, if so be it suited her. 

Five minutes, about, passed in this mental disorder 
before he heard the door of the house open and close. 
Helen had come out. 

He approached her at once, intercepting her on the 
path to the street. 

"Hullo, Helen!" 

She was surprised, not startled. Actually, she 
seemed glad to see him, putting her arm about him, 
stooping and kissing his cheek. He suddenly felt as if 
he had done something peculiarly dirty. • 
Aw ! ** he muttered, and thrust her oflF. 
Aren't you hungry?" she asked, instantly. Not a 
word about what he was doing there! No questions! 
Above the insistent clamour of his inwards he had a 
moment of clear appreciation. 

"You bet!" 

Without another word she turned toward the house. 
"Come on in," she invited him. 

He quailed, but only for an instant, and following 
her he came into the big room where a log burned in a 
wide fireplace, and a large kerosene lamp with an ugly 
pink and green glass shade, standing on the spread 
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table, lighted plates, forks, knives with horn handles, 
spoons, and a dish of steaming baked beans, spiced 
with pork, which Debbie Conklin had just set down on 
the cloth. 

''For the land sakes!" exclaimed Mrs. Conklin, but 
without rancour. 

"This is my brother, David," explained Helen. 

"Well, I hope we'll have enough to go 'round." 

Mrs. Conklin was frequently informal in her greet- 
ings. The doubt she expressed was genuine. Her defi- 
nition of a boy was three helpings three times a day, 
and never filled up. 

"Set right down," she directed. "Are your hands 
clean?" 

David seemed strangely meek. 

"Yes, ma'am." 

He was ravenous. Mrs. Conklin asked a blessing; 
it appeared to the boy to last interminably. Then she 
helped him, heaping his plate. He ate with rapidity 
and rapture, and both the girl and woman had the good 
sense to forbear a little any attempt at a three-cornered 
conversation. 

The door opened and Chastity entered. She gave a 
faint scream at the sight of the outcast made welcome 
at the board. David paid absolutely no attention to 
her and it devolved on Chastity to explain that she had 
met him and had told him to wait until she came 
back • • . Her explanation trailed off ineffectually. 
The sugar had been four cents a pound. She took her 
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place but ate so listlessly that Mrs. G>nkfin com- 
plained. If she pecked at her food like a bird, she 
wouldn't have strength to do her school work! 

Helen took affairs in her own hands. 

^'I think/' she said, breaking a brief silence, ''David 
might stay with Mr. Calvert to-night.** 

Chastity, dazed, said nothing. 

''I will walk down with him right after supper,*' 
Helen went on. "Chastity, if you will gather up the 
dishes I will be back in time to dry them.** 

'*But, Helen ** Chastity uttered, protestingly. 

''I sha*n*t go in, of course. He must sleep some- 
where.** 

Mrs. Conklin found nothing out of the way in this 
procedure. "Don*t you worry about the dishes,'* she 
said, amicably. **Vd be glad to have him stay here but 
Cadiz never would have but two beds in the house for 
fear more*n two of my relations would come visiting 
at the same time.** 

Dion Calvert lived "down the lane," as Pequa- 
poguers said of those of their number whose homes were 
on the principal road leading toward the bay. It was 
a little house, not much larger or better than a shack, 
built by a bayman who had died the winter before. 
There were two rooms. He went for his meals to the 
house next door. 

Once clear of Debbie Conklin's, David made a clean 
breast of his troubles to his sister. She gave him both 
comprehension and sympathy. 
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** You're terribly little to be striking out for your- 
self, though, David. You must ask Mr. Calvert if he 
can't suggest what you'd better do. He hadn't any 
people, either." 

"Say," he demanded after a severe inner struggle^ 
"is he the feller I saw you with this afternoon?" 

Again surprise, without shock. 

"Why, yes; did you see us?" 

"I was by the pond when you come along. I knew 
you. And — and, say, Helen " 

"Yes, David." 

"I — I seen him kiss you." 

His voice sank with the honest shame he felt for her. 

"I suppose you were waiting to speak to me." 

With a dishonest sensation he said eagerly, but 
guiltily: 

"Yes. I sorter wanted to speak to you alone, like.'* 

The thing was becoming more than he could bear. 
He made a heroic effort, and revealed the sword, sus- 
pended by a hair, over her head. 

"That ain't — I guess that ain't the worst. When I 
saw Chastity, before you came out'n the house, I told 
her about it. But," he offered, desperately, "she don't 
believe it — I mean, about his kissing you. I c'd see she 
didn't believe it a-tall!" 

"She wouldn't be likely to tell any one, anyway.'* 
Helen's voice was undisturbed. " If she said an3rthing 
it would be to me — ^she might scold me." 

"I'm sorry I told her," he answered, humbly. ."You 
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— you won't get in any trouble on account of my telling 
her, will you?*' 

''No." Amused tenderness was in her tone. 

Dion Calvert answered the door. The light from his 
lamp streamed out over Helen and David. 

**Mr. Calvert, this is my brother, David,*' she 
explained. ''He came unexpectedly and I thought he 
might stay with you to-night, if you would be so kind." 

He stammered with pleasure. 

"Certainly. Won't you " and he stopped awk- 
wardly. He could not invite her inside. 

"I must hurry back." 

"Can't I — I'd be glad to go with you." 

"Oh, no! Thank you, if you will take care of him, 
just to-night!'' 

He watched her slip away into the darkness, closing 
the door reluctantly. It was the first time a woman 
had come to his door in the six or seven weeks he had 
lived here, except the old charwoman who came oc- 
casionally to clean for him. . . . An event. . . . 
He looked absently about him and his glance caught 
and comprehended David L'Hommedieu. 

"When I was just about your age I ran away from — 
from the place I was living," he said, smiling. 

Thus began a lifelong friendship. 



Miss L'Hommedieu, in none of her narrative intervals, 
gave me any clear account of the next few years in her 
brother's life. In the morning David L'Hommedieu 
took grateful leave of Dion Calvert and set forth afoot for 
the great city. New York! Even in 1870-odd it was 
a place of wonder. 

There you could have seen Commodore Vanderbilt, 
aetat. 73, with the erect vigour of active middle age, driv- 
ing in the Park with his bride, a lovely widow of thirty, 
beside him. He was just rounding out a fortune of 
$104,000,000, of which he had had, ten years earlier, less 
than a tenth. 

There, and on the same day, you could have walked on 
South Street, where great sailing ships had turned the 
waterfront into a forest of masts. Their bowsprits 
raked over the street and boisterous sailors, just in from 
long, hard passages, slid down the martingales and 
dropped, by twos and threes, on the roofs of the Belt 
Line horse cars, rolling along the cobbled way with a gay, 
perpetual jingling of sleighbells. . . . 

Characteristically, David never went near the Bairds, 
and he seems to have got a job at $2.50 a week in the 
zone around Water, Front, and South streets, in one of 
those importers* stores which make the air of Pearl 
Street redolent of coffee, spices, and everything else with 
odour — an amazing blend of atrocious smells, such as 
green hides give out, with perfumes wafted straight from 
Araby. . . . We meet him again at sixteen, a 
nimble, strong youth on a ship at sea, ready for the rapid 
maturing of mind and body that the sea confers on 
those who come early to its service. 
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Maturity isn't a matter of years, anyway, but of 
experience. And by that I don't mean a jumble of 
outward happenings. I have seen adults who have been 
around the world and in all sorts of situations who were 
mentally, spiritually, morally childish and unformed. 
I would match against the lot of them the girl nearing 
seventeen who had seen nothing of the world beyond 
Southampton, the Shinnecock Hills, a glimpse of River- 
head, Pequapogue; but who had twice heard the voice of 
her dead mother speaking to her — once in the hour of 
Death, once in the presence of Love — and had under- 
stood and answered. 
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CHAPTER X 

NOTHING goes unnoticed in a town the size of 
Pequapogue. Especially is every act of a 
comparative stranger matter for interested 
scrutiny. Gossip concerning a single person spreads 
fast; gossip concerning two persons, linking them in any 
conjectural fashion, spreads far faster. The ratio of the 
first is an arithmetical progression; the ratio of the 
second is geometrical, by leaps and bounds. The 
inventor of the "endless chain" discovered nothing 
new but sought merely to take advantage of very old 
human nature. 

Dr. ''Hard" Hastings, making his professional rounds^ 
was troubled to hear talk of Dion Calvert and Helen 
L'Hommedieu in which there seemed almost an au- 
dible smacking of lips, as at something particularly 
relished. Overnight the];e grew up mushrooms, tidbits, 
and morsels of scandal. "Look out, you!" the phy- 
sician was strongly inclined to cry to those whom he 
found devouring these supposed dainties. "That's a 
toadstool!" 

He did utter the warning, in effect, not merely 
once or twice but many times. Quite useless; people 
continued to talk. The doctor, tempted to speak to the 
young man, whom he regarded as almost his only real 
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friend, though he had known him weeks while he had 
known the rest of Pequapogue for years, hesitated, put 
off what might seem an unwarrantable intrusion, took 
a drink to think upon, took another drink to reinforce 
the first, ended by reclining wearily on his bed of com- 
plaint and falling into profound slumber. 

The result was the sudden breaking of a storm about 
the head of the mild little man. Principal Rose. 

One of the girls had remained away from school for 
several days and when the Reverend Mr. Rose called 
to ascertain the reason he heard from the girl's mother 
hints and innuendoes that shocked his very soul. 

"Send my daughter to your school with that young 
man to teach her?*' finished the mother. "Well, with 
all respect to you, Mr. Rose, I shall do no such a thing! 
In the woods, alone, with one of his pupils!" 

Mr. Rose fled. For several hours he tried to think 
calmly but found it impossible. The whole school, the 
astonishing outgrowth of his darling idea, was im- 
perilled. . . . He had sometimes distrusted young 
Mr. Calvert's teaching as too emotional, disordered, 
insufficiently practical. But it was hard to get a 
teacher of Latin and Greek for $400 a year. So, while 
deploring the young man's methods and somewhat 
fearing his enthusiasm for certain aspects of Greek and 
Roman life, the principal had been, on the whole, 
reasonably satisfied and rather consciously secure. 
Now! . . . 

Mr. Calvert must go, must go absolutely, uncon- 
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ditionally and at once, even at the cost of crippling the 
school. It would be less disastrous to close temporarily, 
for a week or two, or discontinue Mr. Calvert's subjects 
and classes, rather than have all the pupils withdrawn, 
one by one, and an odious taint lingering . . . 

Terribly agitated, perplexed and disturbed, and feel- 
ing that injustice was bending him to its purpose, the 
principal sent for Dion Calvert, and leading him into 
the study in the parsonage and closing the door, told the 
young man that he must write his "resignation" — and 
why. 

The colour that flooded Dion Calvert's face receded 
and he said finally: 

"I — understand. I want to ask you, Mr. Rose, if 
there is anything in my conduct that would give oc- 
casion for this dirty scandal-mongering if I were a 
young man of this village, if I had been bom and reared 
here and had lived here all my life?" 

The principal twisted his hands nervously. 

"N — ^no," he admitted. "I don't know that there is. 
Our young men and young women walk out together, 
alone, down by the bay, up in the woods, and there is no 
breath of scandal. . . . There is gross injustice 
in the world. You are a stranger and have no people 
here. You are — ^well, handsome — at least, striking in 
appearance. It is much the same with the younger 
Miss L'Hommedieu. And then, it is a case of teacher 
and pupil. . . . Our people lead narrow lives, most 
of them, and it is not entirely their fault that they do. 
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Stagnation breeds evil. But for you to remain would be 
to end the school's usefulness." 

The young man was silent. He could see it. He 
said: 

"And Miss UHommedieu?'* 

"She will have to be withdrawn from the school, I am 
afraid. I will communicate with her father at once." 

A sound of dismay escaped Dion Calvert. From 
Helen's occasional words, but much more from what she 
did not say, he had formed a conception of Martin 
L'Hommedieu not very wide of the mark. 

Mr. Rose misinterpreted the sound. 

"You need not meet him," he suggested, nervously. 
The idea of physical violence filled him with dread. 

Dion Calvert laughed shortly. 

"I should be glad to meet him!" he asserted with 
bitterness. " Since I cannot wring the necks of these 
foul-minded old women!" 

"Dear, oh, dear!" was the clergyman's inadequate 
comment. 

He sat down to write Martin L'Hommedieu a letter, 
a long task made painful by the difficult choice of 
words. 

The young instructor's first thought was for Helen. 
He would go straight to her to give her warning, even 
though it might be, would be, useless. He thought 
wildly of marriage. But that, he knew, was impossible. 
She was not of age legally to give consent. 

On the way his friend, the physician, intercepted him. 
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*' Hold on ! *' commanded " Hard " Hastings. " G>me 
up in my room. I want to tell you something!" 

"Is it something that soils your lips as you say it?" 
Dion Calvert flung at him. "If it is, I know it al- 
ready!" 

He hurried along East Main Street. "Hard" 
Hastings looked after him with complicated feelings in 
^ich anger and sympathy finally downed all else and 
stnig^ed with each other for top place. 

"Poor boy!" groaned the doctor. Five seconds 
later he was exclaiming: 

" I hope this newfangled surgery 'mil fix some people 
so they can't use the spleen to think with ! " 

Dion found Helen and Chastity getting ready for 
school. He said to Helen : 

" May I speak to you a moment ? " 

Chastity left the room. 

"I have resigned as a teacher," he told her. "I shall 
probably have to leave Pequapogue, for I must find 
something to do. I want to ask your pardon, with all 
my heart, for what I have done. Someone has talked 
of seeing us together from time to time and an — an 
unspeakable construction has been placed on our 
friendship. I — I know it is, on my part, more than 
that! You know I love you!" He made as if to 
step toward her but held himself in. "I want to 
know if you can forgive me and if — if you could wait 
forme?" 

"There isn't anything to forgive." 
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'^Yes, there is. My selfish thou^tlessness!'' 

'^It was not selfish and it was not thou^tless. It 
was on my part as much as on yours. What it is you 
know, for you have named it/' 

And her gray eyes looked with a clear li^t from 
under the long, dark lashes, directly into his. 

A long pause, and then he brought himself to speak of 
her father. 

^^ Mr. Rose will conununicate with him without de- 
lay. I — oh, it is the worst thing of all that you should 
suffer in this ! " 

"I am not afraid of my father," she stated. "A 
year and a little longer and I shall be free from his — 
tyranny.*' 

"You will be eighteen " he began. 

Debbie Conklin entered the room. 

"What's this I hear, Mr. Calvert, about your leaving 
the school ? " she asked, abruptly. 

"Yes, I am leaving." 

Mrs. Conklin looked from him to Helen, and from 
Helen to him. The day before a neighbour had said 
something that had bothered her. 

"Did Micah Rose ask you to leave?" 

She made no apology for her impertinence. What is 
nobody's business is everybody's business. Dion 
Calvert was too wrought up to resent her questioning. 

"He did." 

The captor of Cadiz Conklin pursed her lips. She 
seemed to be considering something. 
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"I do' know's I can do anything for yow," she ad- 
mitted after a moment. " But if youVe wonying any 
about anybody else, jest stop! / may be some use, on 
that end!" 

He did not understand her, but with a rather in- 
coherent expression of thanks, took his departure. 

He spent that day in the little cabin where he lived, 
packing his few books and wondering where he should 
go and what he could do. The tiny house took on the 
semblance of a prison. A despair, such as only the 
young feel, settled over him, and through it he clutched 
at the vision of Helen as a sinking man snatches at sun- 
light and breathable air. with the waters closing re- 
morselessly over his head. 

Early the next morning he fastened the shabby 
carpetbag which held all his belongings. He gripped it 
in one hand and walked north. He would go to the 
Hastings house and say good-bye to his only real 
friend, the physician. 

He was surprised to find what appeared to be a 
public meeting on the broad steps of the house. Per- 
haps fifty men and women, and the two dozen pupils 
of the Pequapogue Classical Academy, were huddled 
about the approaches to the veranda. At the top of 
the steps, above the heads of the crowd. Dr. " Hard " 
Hastings swayed unsteadily and spoke with fluency and 
vigour. 

Dion Calvert, carrying the disreputable-looking 
carpetbag, would have escaped if he could, but the wild 
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eye of the orator of the day caught sight of him. As 
Calvert paused, all heads were turned his way. 

The young man stood still, his bag on the ground 
beside him, his closely curling golden hair peeping 
from under the edge of his cap. He could distin- 
guish faces among the crowd — ^the Reverend Mr. 
Rose with disarranged whiskers, Pebbie Conklin with 
parted lips, others whose expressions were either hos- 
tile or strongly curious. Helen and Chastity were not 
there. 

The finger of "Hard" Hastings pointed distantly 
toward him and he heard the physician saying: 

"There^s the boy, and he's as dean and decent and 
straight a young fellow as F ve ever known ! Oh, I 
know you think Fm drunk, but let me tell you this: 
Fm not too drunk to speak gospel truth, to name 
names and stick to facts ! Look at him, and ask your- 
selves if you believe your own words! Look at me, 
too!" They turned their heads away, then back 
toward him. "Fve lived in this town nearly fifty 
years. I was bom here. Fve known you all your 
lives. I brought half of you into the world, and FU live 
to see half of you out of it; and I don't know whether 
the world will be any the worse off without you, either! 
I have heard you talk gossip and scandal and corrupting 
evil a good part of your lives. Fve seen you wreck each 
other's happiness, and Fm sick of it! Now Fm going 
to name, here and publicly, every person I have heard 
say an insinuating thing about Mr. Calvert. Here's 
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the rollcall of his defamers in this tovm, so far as I can 
give It! 

He took a sheet of paper from his pocket, unfolded it, 
and read the names of a dozen persons. All but two 
were women. The crowd heard him in paralyzed 
silence. The physician crumpled the paper in his fist 
and shook his fist over their heads. 

"Now!" he thundered, "Fve put you in the public 
pillory, and if you want to get another doctor to mend 
your diseased bodies and listen to the suspicions of your 
diseased imaginations you can do it ! I'm going to stay 
right here, and tinker with you when you're sick, and 
drink, myself to death, and stagger about as a living 
example of the kind of man this village makes! Decent 
and able men like Dion Calvert can't stay here. They 
don't want to stay here! Mr. Rose!" 

He glared down at the principal of the Pequapogue 
Classical Academy. He shook his finger. 

"Why aren't you up here with me?" 

The unhappy clergyman gasped, cleared his throat, 
and managed to say: 

"I think. Doctor Hastings • . . now that you 
have spoken . . . the sessions of the school should 
begin ... 

" School ! " yelled the infuriated physician. " School ! 
You aren't going to have my house, or any part of it , 
for your school unless you reinstate Mr. Calvert — and 
withdraw the letter you tell me you have sent to a 
parent — and come up here and endorse every word 
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I say about this nasty business — and publicly join with 
me in naming and condemning the persons responsible 
for it! Do you do that, or do you not?" 

He thrust his neck forward, like nothing in the world 
so much as an enraged snapping-turtle. There was a 
breathless moment. 

''Of course, Doctor Hastings,'' Mr. Rose said at last, 
in a feeble voice, ''of course I agree with you in con- 
demning malicious talk and evil tongues. But we must 
avoid the appearance of evil " 

"To hell with appearances!" bellowed "Hard" 
Hastings. "Get out of my yard, the whole pack and 
parcel of you." 

He started down the steps with doubled fists. They 
scattered quickly. 

Debbie Conklin stood her ground. 

"See here, 'Hard' Hastings," she said, and loudly, so 
that plenty could hear her. "You're drunk, but you're 
right. And I just want to say," she raised her voice a 
notchv "that my roof will continue to shelter three 
people, and those who don't like it needn't come under 
it!" 

The physician walked over to Dion Calvert. 

"I meant to see you last night, but — ^well — I didn't 
want you to try my way of getting rid of trouble," he 
told the boy, between shame and smiling. "I want to 
lend you $ioo and give you a letter!" 



The letter which Dr. "Hard" Hastings wanted to 
give Dion Calvert would have been to one Alexander 
Graham Bell, an expert in phonetics or the science of 
sound. Dr. Hastings had made Bell's acquaintance in 
Boston where the scientist had been at work in Boston 
University, introducing a system of teaching deaf-mutes. 
He also opened a school of Vocal Physiology, and two 
Bostonians of means whose daughters had been his pupils 
were backing Bell while the teacher worked at the in- 
vention of a "harmonic telegraph." 

The project of the "harmonic telegraph" was later 
abandoned for an endeavour to transmit the human voice 
over an electric wire. This was successful. 

Had events allowed Dr. Hastings to carry out his Idea, 
which was to introduce Dion Calvert to Professor Bell 
as a capable young man who would make a good assis- 
tant, the shabbily clothed young Greek and Latin in- 
structor might have been closely associated with one of 
the greatest marvels of all time. The invention of the 
telephone is the most important, as well as the most 
romantic, achievement of a historical epoch to which 
there Is no parallel as yet. 

The '70*s! It was then that Vanderbllt joined New 
York and Chicago by rail. It was then that Carnegie 
wrote the epic of steel; those were the years when Rocke- 
feller erected the world's largest fortune; and If the 
machine that gathers our grain came somewhat earlier, 
and the engine which enables us to soar In the sky came 
later, It was the Industrial miracles of the '70*5 that led 
straight from one to the other. ... A golden age. 
• . . None of which enters directly into our narra- 
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tive, and my only excuse for adverting to it is a feeling 
that some of the miraculous quality of those astonishing 
years was in the air for all who lived through them. 
Perhaps not. Long Island was not the scene of any of 
these tremendous adventures in oil and steel and ma- 
chinery and intercommunication. But when Miss 
L'Hommedieu said to me with her quiet, unimaginative 
manner: 

"Dr. Hastings would have given Mr. Calvert a letter 
to a Mr. Bell, or Professor Bell, then residing in Boston. 
I believe he had something to do with inventing the 
telephone shortly afterward " 

When Miss L'Hommedieu came to this casual utter- 
ance, I felt a thrill of astonishment and, for a moment, 
did not breathe. / knew, despite her vagueness, what a 
vista the projected letter would have opened up. 

I could hardly wait for a suitable pause in the gentle 
flow of her conversation, to ask: 

"And did Dr. Hastings decide not to give Mr. Calvert 
the letter?" 

"Oh, no," she responded instantly. "I am coming to 
that. He would have given Mr. Calvert the letter, and 
I think Mr. Calvert would have taken it, and very likely 
he would have allowed Dr. Hastings to lend him $ioo; 
but before anything had been done about it, within the 
hour, in fact " 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE Reverend Micah Rose's letter, arriving at 
nightfall, was placed in the hands of Martin 
L'Hommedieu soon after he finished his evening 
meal. Numbers CufFey brought it, touching his hat 
respectfully. Martin L'Hommedieu brbke the seal, 
and taking the folded sheet to the light of a lamp in the 
large living room, opened it. Vertical lines appeared 
on his forehead as his rather piercing gaze travelled 
over the elaborate scrolls made by the clergyman's 
hand. 
He read : 

Dear and Esteemed Mr. L'Hommedieu: It is with the greatest 
Pain and Regret that I have to inform you of an Embarrassing 
Situation arising from the Attentions paid to Miss Helen by a young 
man, one of our Instructors. While I am convinced of the entire 
Innocence of both your daughter and the young man in question 
some Comments which have reached my ears have made it necessary 
to dismiss Mr. Dion Calvert 

The sheet of paper slipped out of Martin L'Homme- 
dieu's hand. He did not stoop to recover it. Through 
a doorway, Deuteronomy CufFey saw the fingers which 
had been holding the letter open stifHy, spreading apart, 
and then, with a motion almost mechanical, slowly draw 
together; curl and tighten; clench into a fist. 
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Only the hand moved in quiet pantomime. Martin 
L'Hommedieu stood perfectly still, and the servant's 
upward glance revealed to her his face, like a stone. 
Something about it frightened her. She stole back to 
the kitchen. 

All that night a light burned in the L'Honmiedieu 
house. Deuteronomy, waking at unguessed hours, 
heard below stairs the familiar sound of Martin 
L'Hommedieu's tread. It went to and fro, to and fro, 
incessantly. 

In the morning he travelled westward. He reached 
Pequapogue before noon and went straight to the 
parsonage. 

The Reverend Mr. Rose greeted him eflFusively but 
with a perturbation he made no attempt to conceal. 
In fact, the poor clergyman was in an abyss of despair. 
The pride of his heart, the Pequapogue Classical 
Academy of which he was the founder and the head, 
had gone on the rocks. Dr. Harding Hastings was 
obdurate. School, said the enraged physician, was out. 

'^Who is this instructor?" asked Martin L'Homme- 
dieu. 

"His name is Dion Calvert." 

"And from where.?" 

**He came to me from Baltimore . . . orphan 
. • . excellent recommendations . . ." The 
principal, in his anguish, could not reply coherently 
to anything just then. 
- "Let me see them." 
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But when the testimonials had been put in his hand^ 
Martin L'Hommedieu did little more than glance at 
the letterhead, and fling them on the floor. With an 
abruptness that struck Mr. Rose as decidedly rude, 
even under such provocation, the parent walked out of 
the house. 

He went straight to Debbie Conklin's and Mrs. 
Conklin, who chanced to observe his approach, felt a 
moral pang as she saw him stop short at the sight of the 
marble figurehead. She interpreted the strange ex- 
pression on his face as that of a righteous soul deeply 
scandalized. Whether she was correct in her idea or 
not, Martin L'Hommedieu looked at the figurehead a 
full moment before moving forward, up the path past it, 
to the front door. 

Although she had never seen him in her life, Debbie 
Conklin had no trouble in identifying the caller. Much 
exercised in mind as to what she should — and what he 
might — say, she went to the door. 

Only she and Chastity were in the house. Putting 
Doctor Hastings aside with a promise to return, Dion 
Calvert had gone straight to the Conklin house and had 
asked Helen to go for a short walk with him. She had 
done so. 

It is sometimes easier to attack than to await attack 
— easier to talk than to answer questions. Debbie, 
opening the door, sought a positive relief for her 
wrought-up state. 

"Good morning, Mr. L'Hommedieu. This is Mr. 
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UHommedieu, isn't it ? I made sure it was you jest as 
soon as I see you coming up the path. This is Mrs. 
Cadiz Conklin and it's been a real pleasure to have your 
two girls a-living with me, what with my husband being 
away months together and sometimes years at sea, and 
me being here all alone and wanting company. But, 
land ! I guess you know what that is, since the girls' 
mother passed beyond. Well, they are both good girls, 
and I expect you've missed them a lot, but I want to tell 
you I jest can't bear the idea of their not staying here 
with me, now that I know what company they are in the 
house, and being int'rested in them both, as I am. 
Helen has gone out but Chastity is here and can tell 
you whether she and Helen are satisfied. No doubt 
you've been to see Mr. Rose and heard of all the excite- 
ment. All a piece of foolishness, and comes of the 
chatter of people who haven't anything better to do 
than try to find in other people the faults they can't 
find in themselves. Don't I know! I guess I ain't 
lived in Pequapogue all my life without having some 
notion of my neighbours' failings and shortcomings! 
Now Mr. Rose, he's too timid; and *Hard' Hastings, he's 
too hotheaded; and a lot of women here are too mean to 
live, without in any way yet being fit to die. Well! 
I s'pose likely the school's busted up for good on 
account of this folderol all 'round, but I jest want t' 
tell you, Mr. L'Hommedieu, that these girls can stay 
with me as long as pleases them, and I'm not caring 
any about board money, either! Doesn't matter what 
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anybody says, and if I was you Fd jest put all this 
nonsense out o' my head and let 'em stay. If Helen's 
in love with Mr. Calvert — and I guess likely she is — 
and if he's in love with her — and I guess there's no 
doubt about that ! — ^why, nothing ain't going to stop 
them from realizin' their happiness together and you 
and I and everybody else might as well make up our 
minds to it. The moment they're married, or even 
reg'larly betrothed, all this flapdoodle will stop short; 
and if they settle down here together Mr. Calvert can 
teach, and he won't have no great trouble finding 
pupils, either ! Helen and he have gone out now to talk 
things over, and I hope by the time they get back they'll 
have it all straight and be ready to receive your blessing 
and mine " 

He had listened to her without attempting to dam 
the flood. But at the news that his daughter and Dion 
Calvert were off somewhere together, he recoiled, as 
if from a slight blow, turned on his heel, and without 
having said a single word to Debbie Conklin or the 
trembling Chastity, he walked out of the door. 

Mrs. Conklin stopped abruptly, from surprise. 

"I don't know's it's to be wondered at your father 
ain't himself," was her charitable utterance, to Chastity, 
at last. 

"Oh, Mrs. Conklin! I— I'm frightened!" was all 
the elder daughter could manage. 

They gazed together out of a window. Martin 
L'Hommedieu was returning. 
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"From what ship?" he asked, peremptorily, pointing 
to the figurehead. 

Something in his manner, something not violent but 
sad and terrorized, came home to the voluble wife of 
Cadiz Conklin. 

" From the fFhiu Swatiy '' she answered. 

He shivered a little and left them. 

Without having learned, in the course of Debbie 
Conklin's discourse, where Helen and Dion Calvert 
had gone, he wandered along Main Street to the 
eastward, past the sawmill at Sawmill Pond, and 
perhaps glimpsed among the pine trees on its eastern 
bank the flutter of a girFs dress. He turned into the 
grove. 

Dion Calvert had found Helen waiting for him. She 
did not appear excited, even when he outlined for her 
what had happened in the village, and it was only 
slowly that he became aware of the movement within 
her of incalculable forces. She, so passive, so un- 
demonstrative, gave him her arm as they walked; and 
when they were seated in the grove of pines, she took in 
her hands his head of golden curls and held it as a 
woman holds, with pride and care, something very dear 
to her and precious. 

This was the simple outward manifestation of her 
love, which had in it, as transcending love of a woman 
for a man has always, an element of mother-feeling. 
And in him was manifest the feeling of reverence which 
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is the alloy of the purest passion. He kissed her madly 
and then, when he felt her fingers on the worn sleeve 
of his shabby coat, he trembled all over and knelt 
at her feet. Love and worship, in those immortal 
moments of youth which make for us, as we live them, 
a world without end, are inseparable. 

They reached a life-shaping decision by the exchange 
of a few words. 

"Shall you go away?" 

"Would to God I could take you with me! As soon 
as you are eighteen " 

" It is right that you should go. I shall remain here, 
if possible. If it is not, if my father insists on our 
returning to Southampton " 

"I must meet him and have an understanding.'^ 

Martin L'Hommedieu came in sight, walking toward 
them, under the trees. Dion Calvert stood up to face 
him. 

The father called his daughter a vile name, ordering 
her away. For that Dion Calvert struck him. Mar- 
tin L'Hommedieu staggered, but did not fall. Helen 
faced him. 

"Be careful!*' Her voice, low, had a strange ring, a 
quality of fatefulness bound up with the moment. 

"I hear my mother speaking.'* 

There was a pause, while Martin L'Hommedieu 
wiped blood from his lip. 

Helen stood, breathing deeply, her head bent forward 
a little. 
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**I repeat her words: 

***There are yet things I do not know. These things 
were past when I left Ufe. Of all that has happened 
since, I have knowledge. 

"TTiere is a Source which knows all things. To 
that Source I direct my appeal..' '* 

*' Blasphemy!'' 

Martin L'Hommedieu screamed the word. He 
was white, shaking. He covered his face with his 
hands and turned blindly, not toward the road but 
into the woods to the north of the grove. Helen stood 
still. The rapt look on her face dissolved slowly. 

Dion Calvert, tense, with springing step, followed 
Martin L'Hommedieu into the forest. 

Dr. "Hard" Hastings opened the cupboard and 
pulled out the bottle. 

His hand shook as he poured out the drink. He 
poured until the Uquor brimmed the glass. He drank 
it all, in one gulp, and immediately refilled the glass. 

Without a knock or preliminary warning, the door 
was flung open, and Dion Calvert stumbled into the 
room. For all his youth and vigour, he was exhausted. 
Bits of underbrush were on his clothing and his shoes 
were covered with dust. Beneath his disordered curls 
blazed eyes of a reckless hardness. 

The young man moved to the table, snatched at the 
bottle, looked about hastily and seized a glass, filled it, 
and drank it off. 
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"Dion!" he exclaimed. "I am named for Dionysos, 
who was a god ! Let us worship him, you and I !" 

He drank again, and began singing a lyric from 
Euripides, from The Bacchae. The physician, watch- 
ing him with some of that commingled horror and pity 
with which the Greeks must have looked on the re- 
morseless Euripidean tragedies performing before them, 
also drank, and drank once more, his hand swaying, 
the liquor spilling on the table. 

But without eflPect. The look of horror and pity 
remained, the palsy increased; but the physician was a 
sober, stricken man as he gazed upon the golden curls, 
the reddening face, the glazing eye of his companion. 

The Greek words of the chorus became unintelli- 
gible, indistinct sounds. Supporting himself by the flat 
of one hand, Dion Calvert half sprawled on the table. 

Suddenly the physician seized him by the shoulders, 
shaking him vigorously and crying: 

"Boy! Boy! Why did you do it ? My God! Why 
did you do it? You had to defend yourself! It was 
that; you had to defend yourself!" 

The golden head swayed about. 

"Do whash, or fren, do whash?" muttered Dion 
Calvert, stupidly. 

Dr. "Hard" Hastings, with the memory of the dead 
face and staring eyes of Martin L'Hommedieu vividly 
before him, sank on the bed and suddenly burst out in 
ludicrous, painful sounds — ^the unspeakable noise of an 
oldish man crying like a little child. 



CHAPTER XII 

POPULAR feeling in Pequapogue ran violently 
against Dion Calvert after the discovery of 
Martin L'Hommedieu's body. The placid 
village, stirred to its depths by Dr. "Hard** Hastings' 
outburst on the steps of his house, found a profounder 
and more lasting sensation in the murder just outside 
its informal boundaries. And all within twenty-four 
hours, about! It was overwhelming, but, as many 
Pequapoguers recognized and declared, life is like 
that. You live your fifty, or perhaps the three-score- 
and-ten legendary years, for the sake of being present 
on one or two memorable occasions — occasions that 
will provide you with talk for the rest of your time and 
for part of your children's and grandchildren's. 

So this was the fine young man that Dr. "Hard" 
Hastings backed against his neighbours, against people 
he'd known all his life! When a man is indicted for 
murder in the first degree, and the sheriff takes him to 
Riverhead to b.e locked up until the case comes to trial, 
those who would defend him must keep silence. 

**Hard" Hastings kept silence for reasons uncon- 
nected with prudence or discretion. The wretched 
physician went about, in those dark days, looking as 
if he had lost all hope and the last vestige of faith. 

ISO 
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When accused to his face of himself believing Dion Cal- 
vert a murderer, he did not utter a word. But his 
hand shook and afterward, in the more than merely 
physical loneliness of his father's house, he filled a glass, 
lifted it to his lips, and then suddenly let it fall, with a 
nerveless crash, without having tasted a drop of the 
liquor. For some moments he stood, looking fixedly 
at the shattered crystal and the sparkling rivulet, 
soundlessly despairing. 

Perhaps there were others in Pequapogue who felt as 
he did a little. Debbie Conklin, the most talkative 
woman in Suffolk County, was taciturn these days. 
Chastity L'Hommedieu might have taken a Trappist 
vow to perpetual silence. Only her sister Helen, whose 
lover's life was at stake and whose anxiety and heart- 
break might well have been greatest, preserved an out- 
ward semblance of coolness and courage. Of course, 
Pequapogue described Helen's composure as a piece 
of brazen assurance. 

It is hateful to think of the epithets that were whis- 
pered in obscure places as she passed unhurriedly 
along Main Street under the arching white oaks. Had 
she shown grief, the townspeople would not have been 
without a measure of compassion. After all, it was 
her father who had been murdered. And it was her 
lover who stood charged with the crime. Was not 
this to put her on the rack? Inconceivable that it 
should not, but outwardly it did not; and disappointed 
expectation is merciless. 
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Unnatural daughter • . . abandoned woman! 
They forgot her seventeen years and spoke of her, un- 
consciously, as men and women, small and envious, 
always speak of one of her matchless physical beauty — 
as if she had been a creature of any age or no age, 
matured, unfathomable. 

But in truth, as Mrs. G>nklin saw and as Chastity 
came to perceive less clearly, Helen was not worldly 
wise but unworldly so. Her support came either from 
some deep reservoir in her innermost being or from some 
agency outside herself. She had nothing to say on this 
subject of her feelings. She never disclosed the source 
of the certitude that was hers — ^the astonishing certitude 
of ultimate happiness. When Chastity would cower 
under the bedclothes — ^the two sisters slept together — 
miserably weeping, Helen would reach for her hand 
and clasp it soothingly. Chastity came to feel some- 
thing Uke awe for her sister, and one night she asked: 

"Helen, how can you be so " 

She could not think of a word. 

"I don*t know,*' murmured Helen, drowsily, "I 
think it is because Mother is so much with me. I feel 
her presence in the room with me almost daily. I 
might hear her voice, I feel, at any moment.** 

And in a few moments Chastity knew, by the slow, 
deep breathing, that her sister was asleep. 

The news of Martin L*Mommedieu*s dark end had 
been communicated to the girls* aunt in England. 
Eventually there came a black-bordered letter, in the 
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handwriting of Lady Tammerill, in which conventional 
formulas of shocked grief were sHghtly softened by one 
or two phrases of real tenderness and affection. 

Lady Tammerill wrote that she could under no cir- 
cumstances leave her father, the girls' grandfather, 
then; his feebleness was daily more alarming; but she 
entreated that her nieces should come to her in England 
as soon as circumstances should allow. That would, 
of course, not be until after the trial; but as soon as the 
trial was over they must cable her of their sailing. 
Martin L'Hommedieu had left no will; guardianship of 
Helen and the runaway David would devolve upon 
their grandfather, and this, in view of his health, would 
practically mean giving them into their aunt's care. 

Three months passed. It was January, with snow 
on the ground and a new year well entered, before 
Dion Calvert was brought to trial at Riverhead, in the 
courthouse with tall white columns, for the murder of 
Martin L'Hommedieu. 



Because Miss C. L'Hommedieu carefully preserved 
not only yellowed newspaper clippings but a lawyer's 
transcript of the testimony at the trial of Dion Calvert, 
I am able to give question and answer wherever exactness 
is to be desired above everjrthing. But the tedium of the 
lawyers' "I object" will be absent in the pages im- 
mediately following. 

The trial remained always a shudderingly vivid recol- 
lection to Chastity L'Hommedieu, so that the little 
courtroom scenes, which had no place in the transcript of 
testimony and are only partly present in the newspaper 
articles, are described at first hand. 

The representation of what particular persons were 
thinking and feeling at particular moments is not wholly 
the guesswork of Miss L'Hommedieu and myself. For 
in after years she talked with most of the principals in 
that courtroom and heard them own freely to this 
emotion at one moment of the trial and that fancy at 
another. Not to waste more time in clearing the 
ground • • • 
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CHAPTER XIII 

|HE first witness sworn was Richard Horton, of 
Pequapogue. 

"What is your occupation?** 

"I sell coal and wood/* 

"Do you cut the wood you sell?** 

"Yes.** 

On the day of the murder he had gone up north of 
Sawmill Pond to fell trees. He had taken the road to 
HoUowton, which was the railroad station four miles 
north of Pequapogue, used by people in Pequapogue 
who journeyed east on the island or by East-Enders 
coming to Pequapogue. It was at HoUowton that the 
L*Hommedieu girls, coming to school by way of River- 
head, had alighted from the train. 

^*The Hollowton road is east of Sawmill Pond?** 

^'Yes.** 

'*How far east?** 

^* Maybe 400 yards — 1,200 feet.** 

^*Runs along the east shore, a little back?** 

^*Yes.** 

^* How far up this road did you go ? 

*A quarter mile.^ 

^*Then what did you do? 

^*I turned off it, to the west, toward the head of 
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the pond. The trees I was going to fell were in 
there/' 

"Tell what happened/' 

" I went in among the trees and came to a little clear- 
ing where I was going to begin work. I found a man 
lying on the ground. I looked and saw he was dead.'* 

" Did you know him ? " 

"No, sir.'' 

"Ever see him before?" 

" I had seen him earUer that day walking along Main 
Street in the village." 

" Did you see anybody up there in the woods ? " 

"No one." 

" Did you shout for help ? " 

"Why, yes; but no one answered; so I ran down to the 
village to get the doctor." 

"Where did you find the doctor?" 

"At his house. He came right back with me." 

"And you saw nobody in the woods going or com- 
ing?" 

"No one north of Main Street; no, sir." 

Doctor Hastings took the stand. He gave his an- 
swers in a low voice full of dejection but firm. Dion 
Calvert, on trial for his life, sat bolt upright and 
looked squarely at his friend and champion. The 
young man was pale, but not more so than weeks of 
imprisonment would account for. He still wore the 
shiny, shabby black suit of clothes in which he had 
stood before his classes. His arms were folded, his 
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lips slightly parted. His look was one of eagerness, 
discouragement, and a considerable bewilderment, all 
shifting and blending. 

Doctor Hastings had accompanied Richard Horton 
to the clearing and had found the body. 

"Did you know who the dead man was?** 

"No. I had a pretty good idea it was Mr. L'Hom- 
medieu.** 

"You knew he was in town?" 

"I knew Mr. Rose had written to him.** 

This led to questions about events earlier in the day, 
and Dion Calvert's dismissal was referred to. 

Helen L*Hommedieu*s name was echoed back and 
forth in the dialogue of witness and examiner, a 
dialogue broken by interruptions innumerable. The 
trouble at the school was traversed in all possible direc- 
tions, then and later — an old story to most of those 
in the courtroom, but relished almost audibly by the 
crowd. 

"How long had the man been dead when you first 
saw the body?** 

Doctor Hastings thought about an hour. 

"What was the cause of death?** 

"He had been stabbed through the heart with a 
knife.** 

No knife had been found anywhere near the body or 
in the woods. As to the kind of a knife, the physician 
declared that it must have been a blade about six inches 
long, probably a dagger. 
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" Did you see anybody in the woods ? *' 

"No/* 

"Neither going nor coming?'* 

"No." 

"Who identified the body?'* 

"The Reverend Mr. Rose. Later, Mr. L'Homme- 
dieu's daughters.** 

The Reverend Mr. Rose took the stand, showing 
more discomfort than any other witness before him or 
afterward. He described his talk with Dion Calvert 
on the day before the murder. 

"You spoke of Mr. L*Hommedieu at that time?** 

" Y — ^yes. I alluded to him as the pupirs parent.** 

"What did you say?** 

"I — I believe I said I would communicate with him 
immediately — ^necessarily.** 

"And what did the defendant say?** 

"He — er — ^he made a sort of noise. I said then: 
*You need not meet him.*** 

"And what reply did he make?** 

Mr. Rose gave a sudden squirm. 

"Er-^r ** 



"What reply did he make?** 

"He — er — said: *I should be glad to meet him.*** 

"Did he say it like that?** 

"I — I believe he emphasized the *him.*** 

"Was that all he said?** 

The clergyman*s brow was moist. 

"He added, I believe: * Since I cannot wring th 
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wring the necks of — of these foul-minded women!**' 

"That will do, Mr. Rose/* 

Debbie Conklin almost wrecked the prosecutor's 
well-planned series of questions. 

"What did Mr. L'Hommedieu say to you?** 

"He didn*t say anything and that was what made 
it so funny! But as I remarked to Chastity, it was no 
wonder he wasn*t himself, and Pm sure Fve never laid 
it up against him that he ** 

"Just a moment, Mrs. Conklin, just answer the 
question.** 

"Why, that*s what Tve been trying to do! All I 
aim is to tell you everything that happened in my 
knowledge, not keeping anything back, because, good- 
ness knows, nothing I saw or heard tell would do a 
mite o* harm to a soul, repeated here or anywhere 
else ** 

Ten minutes later the district attorney was asking 
patiently: 

"Now, Mrs. Conklin, you say that Mr. L*Hommedieu 
left the house without saying a word, but came back 
and asked a question about a figurehead, a ship*s fig- 
urehead, standing on your lawn ? ** 

"Yes, he did, and Fve never been able to guess why 
he should have asked about it ** 

"We don*t care about your guesses, Mrs. Conk- 
lin ** 

"But Fm saying, Fve never been able to guess ** 

"Then please don*t tell us what you couldn*t guess!** 
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''Welly if you think you can guess it any quicker 
than I can " 

''Answer the questions that are put to you, madam» 
and do not argue with counsel/' directed old *Judge 
Sammis, from Huntington way, taking a pinch of 
snufF. 

Mrs. 0>nklin stopped. The sudden cessation of 
all sound in the courtroom made the ears ring. 

The matter of the figurehead was examined with the 
greatest difficulty, owing to the witness's unconquerable 
determination to retell her whole controversy with her 
husband on the subject. 

"I said to Cadiz, says I: '£f you want to compete 
with a cem'tery ' " 

"Mrs. Conklin; now, Mrs. Conklin!" 

"Well, young man, if you'd let me tell things in my 
own way, you'd get a more connected account!" 

The prosecutor, who was past forty, murmured : 

"If I let her tell things in her own way a lifetime 
will not be long enough, even with all the advantage of 
youth she is ready and willing to confer on me!" 

No light was thrown on the figurehead's history until 
Chastity L'Hommedieu, a pitiable object, took the 
stand. Then, after other questions, the prosecutor 
asked : 

"Miss L'Hommedieu, do you know of any reason 
why your father should have asked about the ship's 
figurehead, should have turned back specially to ask 
about it?" 
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"I had no idea, no, until Mrs. Conklin named the 
ship in answering him," said Chastity, faintly. "When 
she said that the figurehead came from a ship called the 
White Swatiy I recalled that as the name of the ship 
on which my mother came to America from England, 
just before my father married her.' 

Ah! I see. You think he probably recognized 
it? 

<«T T r \^Z~ 1 J ^^ >* 



oeiore my lainer marnea ner," 

I — I suppose he may have done so." 
"It was just to make sure of that, you think, that he 
came back?** 



"I think so, yes, sir." 

"Just curiosity, or a pleasant sentiment of recol- 
lection ? " 

"Y — ^yes, I think that was it, yes, sir." Chastity, 
who felt in the bottom of her heart a reasonable doubt 
as to the pleasantness of her father's sentiment, if 
sentiment described his feeling, gave her answer guilt- 
ily, wondering if heaven would overlook a small sin in 
acquiescence. 

The prosecutor, quite satisfied, passed to another 
point. 

"Have you any reason to believe that your father 
had ever known of Mr. Calvert, or met or seen him, be- 
fore the day of your father's death ? " 

"Oh, no, sir." 

Dr. Harding Hastings was recalled. 

" Doctor Hastings, did the defendant ever at any time 
say anything indicating an acquaintance with Mr. 
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L'Hommedieu before the day of Mr. L'Hommedieu's 
death?" 

"He did not." 

" Did you ever discuss with him, in any way, the rela- 
tions between himself and Miss Helen L'Hommedieu ? " 

"No, it was never mentioned between us." 

"When did you first see the defendant on the day of 
the murder ? " 

"In the morning. He was about to leave town. I 
dFered to lend him $icx) and to give him a letter." 

"Did you do so?" 

"No, for he left me to call on Miss L'Hommedieu and 
bid her farewell. He promised to return and see me 
before leaving town." 

"When did you next see him?" 

"That night." 

"Where?" 

"In a room of my house." 

"After the murder?" 

"After, yes." 

The prosecutor consulted some notes on the table 
before him, and then, raising his head, said : 

"Call Helen L'Hommedieu." 

There was a little rustle in the courtroom, as if the 
wind stirred an accumulation of brown old leaves. 
Slowly the hand of Judge Samniis moved toward the 
snuffbox. The large clock on the wall counted deliber- 
ately: "Tick — ^tick! Tick — ^tick!" 

The twelve jurors shuffled feet, and their weathered 
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•open faces of farmer-men took on a look of self- 
consciousness to be seen on such faces only a few times 
in a whole lifetime. 

The prosecutor cleared his throat. A chair scraped. 
Eyes averted, yet strained on the leash of the slender 
muscles that direct them. A figure in black glided 
across the open space of the floor where the brilliant 
sunlight had blocked squares of pale gold. The voice 
of the clerk was heard, suddenly : 

" Hold up your right hand. . . ." 

Eyes lifted, with the little uncertainty noticeable in a 
church at the close of a long prayer. 

"Do you solemnly swear? . . . the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth ? .... so 
help you God?'* 

"I do. So help me God and my dead mother!" 

A thrill swept the courtroom. 

Many commonplace questions, with answers that 
were matters of general knowledge. The prosecutor 
asked finally: 

*'. . . So your father called you a name? What 
name?*' 

Helen repeated the word without hesitation, in an 
iminflected voice, but it rang in the courtroom not as the 
austere utterance of ascetic candour but as the low 
epithet of a debased mind. A curious thing! En- 
countering that word in a Biblical passage, not one of 
those simple-lived, God-fearing jurymen would have 
stumbled over it. Hearing it from the lips of this 
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young girl of the white skin, the black hair» the profile 
of fresh-minted beauty^ they hung their heads with 
shame. 

"What happened then?*' 

" Mr. Calvert struck my father." 

"Did your father fall to the ground?*' 

"No. His lip was cut, and bled.** 

Answering the examiner, Helen went on to relate her 
awareness at that moment of her mother's presence. 
She recalled the two earlier occasions on which the 
dead parent had spoken to her. 

The room listened breathlessly. There was here 
and there, in the jury box as elsewhere, a look of per- 
plexity. But while Helen was speaking there was no 
manifest unbelief. 

"That will do. . . . No, just a moment. You 
say the defendant followed your father north into 
the woods ? ** 

"Yes." 

"You did not follow?" 

"No." 

"When did you next see your father?" 

"After he was found dead." 

"And the defendant?" 

"The following day, after his arrest." 

"When you last saw your father and the defend- 
ant, they had been quarrelling, there was bad blood 
between them ? " 

"A blow had been struck." 
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"And the defendant followed your father, alone, 
north into the woods, at a time about half an hour 
earlier than the time at which, according to Doctor 
Hastings, your father probably met his death?'* 

"Yes/' 

Cross-examination began. 

"Miss L'Hommedieu, have you been conscious, as 
you put it, of your dead mother's presence near you 
since your father's death?" 

This was the signal for a lawyers' struggle which 
lasted through the daughter's cross-examination. Ob- 
jection followed objection; exceptions were planted an 
inch apart through the record. Long wrangles called 
for ruling after ruling, delivered implacably by old 
Judge Sammis, spilling snufF and occasionally, with a 
tremendous sneeze timed to the minute, silencing the 
disputes of counsel. He never resorted to use of his 
gavel; but so surely as the lawyers forgot his presence in 
their heat at each other, his face would suddenly con- 
tort, his head would be averted and almost disappear, 
and a sound as of dynamite struck off beneath the floor 
of the courtroom would make everyone jump clear. 
In the silence following this devastating noise his gray 
head would bob up irritably and he would say: 

"Read the question to the witness! Let the wit- 
ness answer!" 

His rulings worked almost uniformly in the defence's 
favour while Helen was testifying, to the extent, that 
is, of admitting in the record nearly everything asked 
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concerning her communications from her dead mother. 
. . . In what follows are some things that were or- 
dered struck out, but as the jury heard them they have 
a place in any account of the trial. . . . 

"You have never seen your mother since her death?" 

"No." 

"No shape or outline? Nothing you could see with 
your eye ? 
No, sir. 
How do you know she is near you ? 

"I feel her presence. I cannot explain it. It is 
not touch. And I hear her voice. I recognize her 
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"No, sir." 



voice." 



"You say she spoke to you on the day of your father's 
death?" 

"Yes." 

"And you repeated her words to your father and the 
defendant?" 

"I did, yes, sir." 

" Repeat them now." 

"She said: * There are yet things I do not know. 
These things were past when I left life. Of all that has 
happened since, I have knowledge. 

"There is a Source which knows all things. To that 
Source I direct my appeal.*" 

"What did you understand this to mean?" 

"I have always believed there was something in the 
past life of my father that was not known to my mother." 

"Good or bad?" 
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"Not— good/' 

"You do not believe your mother had any secrets 
from you, in her lifetime?" 

" I believe there was something between her and my 
father that she never told either my sister or myself." 

"Good or bad?" 

"Whatever it was, she was without blame." 

"That is your opinion?" 
^ "That is my faith." 

"You were devoted to your mother and she was de- 
voted to you ? " 

"It was partly that she tried to make up to me for 
my father's dislike of me." 

"Why did he dislike you?" 

"I was the younger daughter. Like my mother. 
She, too, was the younger daughter." 

"That doesn't sound very reasonable, does it?" 

" It has to do with something in the past. I do not 
know what it was. He did not love my mother. He 
hated her name — ^Leda. He called it ^ pagan.' When 
she insisted on my being called 'Helen' he and she 
quarrelled." 

"You cannot remember that." 

"The quarrel was renewed as I grew. I heard it from 
time to time. So did my sister^ Chastity. It was re- 
ferred to every year of our lives." 

"Who named your elder sister?" 

"My father." 

"What was his objection to your name?" 
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^'He called it 'pagan/ like my mother's. It was not 
a Christian name, he said. My mother wanted to call 
me 'Helen' because I was beautiful as a child, and in 
the Greek l^end, Helen of Troy was the daughter of 
Leda.'' 

"Your father was very religious?" 

"My father was insane." 

"Your mother told you nothing of the circumstances 
of her earlier life?" 

"My father met my mother and her elder sister, 
my aunt, in Bermuda, years ago. I do not know any 
more about it, except that when my mother was to be 
married to my father she came over on a sailing ship 
called the fFhtU Swan. In telling me the Greek fable, 
she used to say that in the old legend Jupiter courted 
Leda in the guise of a white swan. Her name was 
Leda and it was a coincidence, the name of the ship. 
It struck her fancy. Perhaps it made an impression 
from circumstances I do not know about, that she never 
told. Naming me 'Helen' carried out the fancy." 

"Now, Miss L'Hommedieu, you say you have been 
aware of your mother's presence near you almost daily 
since your father met his death. Has your mother 
spoken to you since she spoke to you on the day of 
your father's death, as you believe, uttering the mes- 
sage you have repeated here?" 

"She has not spoken, but she has guided me and 
shown me." 

"Guided you?" 
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"To the grove where the three of us stood just before 
my father met his death." 

"And then?'' 

"She guided me to the edge of the pond." 

"Yes?" 

"I felt her arm about me. No! It was not that 
she touched me. I felt nothing. But I knew her arm 
was about me and she led me to the water. There I 
looked in." 

"You saw something?" 

"I saw the Past, without understanding it." 

It was a long time before Helen was allowed to go on. 
When she did, the silence was intense. 

"Describe what you saw." 

"The water was perfectly still and clear for some 
distance down. Then the bottom glazed it, as the 
silvering glazes the back of a mirror. The sun shone 
on it from the west and the surface of the water glit- 
tered like glass, but standing near it I could see down 
into it a little way. It was in this space, as in the 
depths of a looking-glass, that I saw figures of people 
come and go. They were just silhouettes. I could not 
see their faces. I could not be sure I recognized any of 
them. Some of them I could guess. Others must 
have been people I had never seen. It was like looking 
into the depths of a crystal ball — ^what they call crystal- 
gazing. But when you look into the crystal ball, they 
tell me you see the future — ^what is to happen." 

"You saw what had happened?" 
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'^ I could recognize some of it as in the past and I 
was aware — somehow — ^that my mother was enabling 
me to see the past. It was her effort to tell me what 
she wanted me to know, so far as she herself knew it«" 

"Well, just what did you see?" 

" First I saw a man and two women, a long time ago. 
The women wore flounced dresses, with ruffles and 
hooped skirts. One carried a sunshade. The man 
bent over, bowing to them. 

"This image dissolved. Then for a moment there 
was nothing but the unstirring water. 

"Then I saw the outline of a ship. I saw a man, it 
seemed to be the same man, meeting a woman, and bow- 
ing as before. 

"I recognized this as my father meeting my mother 
and her sister; my mother taking ship for America; and 
my father meeting her. 

"Now I saw another figure of a man standing beside 
a woman. Perhaps this was my aunt and her husband, 
who was Lord Tammerill. I think so because he 
struck her, and she fell on her knees. I know my aunt's 
husband used her cruelly because I have heard my 
mother speak of it. He is dead now. 

"Then I saw a woman, alone, with a babe in her 
arms. This could not have been my aunt. I do not 
know who it was. 

" I saw two men meeting. After a moment one struck 
the other and he fell. Something made me feel the 
first man had killed him.'' 
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** Did this recall anything you had heard ? '' 

"No, sir." 

"And you had no instinct as to who the men might 
be?" 

"Nothing, no." 

"Go on with what you saw." 

"Another man, shorter, thicker, heavier-set, ap- 
peared with a ship in the background. This image 
vanished, and then I saw the thick-set man facing an- 
other man who seemed old and feeble and who was sit- 
ting in a chair with his shoulders bent over. The thick- 
set man leaned over him as if he were threatening him. 
The older man seemed to shrink away. 

"Next I saw a boy, playing with other boys, then 
alone by himself. I saw him once or twice at different 
ages, nothing but a black figure in outline. I saw him 
with a girl whom I felt to be myself, and I knew he was 
Mr. Calvert." 

"You saw no faces?'* 

"Only shadows, silhouettes." 

"Did you see anything further?" 

"The wind stirred and ruffled the water and I saw 
nothing more." 

"Did your mother leave you then?" 

"She seemed to do so, and I was not aware of her 
nearness again until that evening." 

"Do you believe that when you saw one man strike 
and fell the other you saw your father's murder ? " 

"No, it was something in the past, before that." 
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**That is your conviction?" 

"I feel sure of that, yes, sir." 

" Do you believe Mr. Calvert murdered your father ? *' 

*'No!" 

"Who do you believe killed him?" 

Helen was not allowed to answer. 



CHAPTER XIV 

HELEN'S testimony caused a great sensation 
but it was exceeded, for the moment, at least, 
when the defence announced that Dion Cal- 
;vert would take the stand. 

As everybody, probably, knows, the defendant in a 
trial in which murder in the first degree is the charge, 
cannot be compelled to be a witness. As a rule he does 
not testify no matter how eager he may be to assert 
his innocence. His counsel almost invariably will 
advise against it, dreading the cross-examination to 
which the prosecutor may subject him, especially if 
the evidence be purely circumstantial. 

It was against the advice and entreaties of old 
Lzyryer Tuttle that the young man pleaded and insisted 
that he be allowed to testify. 

*'I must tell my story!'* he declared, vehemently. 
"It does not matter if no one believes it! I had rather 
they should all hear me and disbelieve me than that 
they should draw as bad a conclusion, or a worse, from 
my silence!" 

Lawyer Tuttle, whose kind heart of an old bachelor 
had withstood the disillusionments of a thousand litiga- 
tions better than his health had withstood the dust of 
musty files and uncleaned courtrooms, shook his gray 

m 
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head and groaned. But he had warmed toward this 
boy with the dose-curling golden hair who was just 
about the age of the son he might have had if a certain 
young woman ... He comforted himself with 
the belief that, hearing the boy, as he had heard him, 
others than himself must be swept to the conclusion of 
his innocence. 

So youth had its way. The eyes of the courtroom, 
which were the eyes of the little world that knew them, 
followed Dion Calvert to the witness chair — and then 
slipped back to where Helen sat. 

Since testifying she had been sitting perfectly still, 
beside her sister and Debbie Conklin, her hands crossed 
loosely in her lap, her eyes lowered. Even as the court- 
room looked at her she raised her lashes and sent a 
glance at the new witness. Blue eyes and gray looked 
straight into each other for a moment, and there was the 
sense of something striking together, flint on steel, the 
clash and salute of swords. So two, in the Roman 
arena, must have looked at each other in that last 
precious moment, the gladiator bending his head to gaze 
into the face of the maiden beside him. Then Dion 
Calvert's eyes circled the courtroom with a serene con- 
fidence. . . . "I, about to die, hail you!'\ . . . 

" Mr. Calvert, tell the story of the events after your 
first meeting with Mr. L'Hommedieu. You followed 
him into the woods, leaving Miss L'Hommedieu?'* 

"Yes, sir." 

"Why?" 
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"I felt I must come to some understanding with him. 
I had to tell him that I loved his daughter and wished 
to marry her, if he would consent; if not, I wished a 
betrothal until such time as we could marry, in a year, 
perhaps, when she was eighteen — ^when I had found em- 
ployment elsewhere/' 

"You were in anger at him?" 

"I had hated him at the moment he insulted Miss 
L'Hommedieu. I struck him then without thinking — 
as I would have struck any one who said what he said. 
I had no quarrel with him on my own account." 

"When he walked away — north — you followed?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"To reach an understanding with him regarding Miss 
L'Hommedieu and yourself?" 

"Yes." 

"What was your feeling about the prospect of such 
an understanding?" 

"I had no real hope of our reaching any. Neverthe- 
less, it was necessary to speak to him on the subject. 
If he would not consent to any arrangement, she and I 
would have to wait — at least until she was eighteen. 
That was understood between us." 

"Now tell us just what happened when he walked 
away and you followed." 

"He was at first only a few feet ahead of me, but he 
was moving through underbrush and I had only glimpses 
of him. I walked as fast as I could and overtook him 
in three or four minutes." 
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"How far had he gone when you overtook him?" 

"Not far, perhaps a couple of hundred yards." 

"Out of sight of the clearing where you had left Miss 
L'Hommedieu ? " 

"Yes, out of ordinary hearing, too." 

"You spoke to him?" 

"I did. I said: 'Mr. L'Hommedieu! Just a mo- 
ment!'" 

"And then?" 

"He stopped and looked back at me. I came up to 
him and said: 'I want to tell you that I love your 
daughter, Miss Helen, and I believe she loves me. We 
are eager to marry, if you will give consent.' " 

"What did he say?" 

"He acted strangely. He stood, clenching and un- 
clenching his fists, and he looked at me as if he did not 
see me. He started back a little and exclaimed, in a 
very bitter tone: * Marriage and giving in marriage! 
Do you know who you are and what you are asking? 
Do you know of whom you are asking it ? ' I was sur- 
prised and I thought he was going to strike me. I said : 
*I don't know what you mean.' He did not answer 
that but went on : * It would serve you right if I tricked 
you. It would serve you right if I tricked you. Once 
upon a time there was a man who had two daughters. 
*"The one shall be taken and the other left."' And 
suddenly he began to laugh, a horrible noise, and then 
he said: *I will give you Chastity in betrothal.' It 
came upon me that he could not be jesting on such a 
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subject and that, with his wildness of talk, made me 
think him out of his head. I said : ' It is your younger 
daughter I mean/ At that he laughed again, sneering 
and frowning and closing and unclosing his fists; and he 
said : * "It must not be so done in our country, to give 
the younger before the first-bom/' ' I have since found 
these words in the Bible; they were those of Laban to 
Jacob when Jacob protested because Leah and not 
Rachel was given him to wife. At the time I did not 
know what he meant at all. I was getting angry and 
I told him : *If you will not give your consent, I warn 
you that Helen and I will wait a year, and then marry 
without it.' He became instantly furious. He said 
loudly : * You can never marry her! You do not know 
who you are! You are an outcast, an asylum waif; 

you can never be anything else! Your father ' I 

interrupted him. 'Oh,' I said, 'and what do you know 
about my father?' He grew white and stood glaring at 
me. His eyes changed, the look in them became wild 
and cunning. I made sure he had gone insane. He 
threw up his hands and cried: 'So youVe come back! 
You've come back! Don't come near me! Don't 
touch me!' I took a step forward and he turned and 
fled into the thickets. I could hear him crashing 
through the bushes. My impulse was to follow, but a 
terrible feeling of despairing rage took hold of me, and 
I stood still for a few moments. The noise of his rush 
northward died away, and as soon as I could get a grip 
on myself I struck eastward for the HoUowton road." , 
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**That was the last you saw of him?" 

"That was the last/' 

"When you moved from the place where he left 
you, what was your idea? Where did you purpose 
to go?" 

"I had nothing in mind. I thought of getting to the 
road and walking, walking, walking — anywhere! I 
could hardly see anything before me. I stumbled along 
until I came to the road. I did not walk on it, but 
crossed it, and continued east in the woods beyond. 
I kept walking because my head was whirling and I 
could not think. I could only keep going." 

"You saw no one?" 

"No, but I doubt if I should have realized it if any one 
had been in sight." 

"How far did you walk?" 

"As nearly as I can judge, about four miles through 
the woods, to a point north of Squantuck. Then I 
sank down, exhausted. I think I slept on the ground 
for perhaps a half-hour. When I awoke it was getting 
dark. I walked south to the South Country Road, and 
west to Pequapogue. As I walked all the disturbance 
of the day came flooding back — ^the trouble at the school, 
the loss of work, the hardness or madness of Martin 
L'Hommedieu. I remembered I had promised to see 
Doctor Hastings, who was my only friend, and a spirit 
of blind recklessness laid hold of me. I was hungry, 
womout, utterly discouraged." 

"You went to see Doctor Hastings?" 
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"Yes, and made a fctol of myself by getting drunk/' 

"When did you first hear that Mr. L'Hommedieu 
had been murdered?" 

"Doctor Hastings tried to tell me that night, I 
understand. I did not realize it until the next day.** 
Dion flushed a little. 

"And you did not kill Martin L'Hommedieu? You 
did not strike the blow, with a knife or dagger, that 
caused his death ? " 

"No! God is my witness!" 

The people in the courtroom had been visibly affected 
by Dion Calvert's testimony. The prosecutor rose to 
cross-examine him. 

"Mr. Calvert, do you know who your father was?" 

"No, sir, I do not." 

"Or your mother?" 

"I do not know." 

"Where were you bom?" 

"In Baltimore, as I suppose." 

"You were brought up in an orphan asylum?" 

"It is my earliest recollection." 

"You do not know whether or not Calvert was your 
father's name?" 

" It was, I have understood, given me as a surname — 
picked more or less at random, perhaps from the name 
of Calvert County, Maryland. 
By whom ? 

By the man who left me at the asylum. 
Was he your father? 
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^'I believe not. The records will show a statement 
by him in which he declared not.' 



s aeciareo noi.'' 
"Who was he?" 



He is recorded as having refused to give his name. 
He described me as the child of a man he knew and his 
wife, who was dead. He said the father — ^my father — 
had disappeared/' 

Lawyer Tuttle had been offering objections and these 
old Judge Sammis now definitely and finally sustained: 
Dion Calvert's testimony was "incompetent, irrelevant, 
and immaterial," as the formula runs, and not the best 
proof. The prosecutor should produce the records of 
the Baltimore asylum if he wished to establish such 
facts as they contained about the waif brought to the 
institution twenty years earlier. 

The prosecutor objected on the score of time and 
expense. After some debate, he declared that this line 
was unimportant, anyway. 

"It has nothing to do with whether or not this man 
killed Martin L'Hommedieu," he asserted. 

Then a strange thing seems to have been evident to 
more than one of the persons who sat in the courtroom. 
A moment earlier, if they had been asked, separately, 
whether or not the parentage of Dion Calvert had any 
bearing on the question of his guilt or innocence, each, 
in all likelihood, would have returned an easy "No!" 
But when the prosecutor observed, with careless assur- 
ance, that this very thing had no bearing, an instant 
doubt appears to have assailed those who heard him. 
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And in their minds insistent questions rose; big interro- 
gation points squirmed and reared and uncoiled before 
them, like serpents from a Gorgon's head, hissing 
horridly about the dead face of Martin L'Homme- 
dieu. . . . Old Lawyer Tuttle found himself look- 
ing speculatively at the golden-haired boy across the 
table from him. Perseus ! And immediately the whole 
congerie of fable sprang up before him, and Helen was 
no longer Helen but Andromeda, chained fast to an 
overhanging rock. . . . The lawyer sighed. The 
fleeting vision dissolved into the fact of a cold room in 
an old building in which a young man was on trial for his 
life and a young woman's happiness was at stake. . . . 

The prosecutor was questioning Dion Calvert about 
his last glimpses of the murdered man, but without 
eliciting any variations in the story. 

Lawyer Tuttle had already cross-examined Helen. 
He now resolved to call her as his own witness, and 
after the prosecutor had finished with Dion Calvert, he 
did so. 

He admitted afterward that it was more instinct than 
anything else that guided him. Like all experienced 
counsel, he never gave up hope until the verdict — some- 
times not then. Anything can happen; something may! 

He rose to his feet, passing his hand over his forehead 
with its rather scanty wisps of gray hair, searching his 
head for a few questions to ask. Before he could frame 
the first, Helen spoked 

"My mother is speaking to me." 
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Judge Sammis's hand was arrested as it dipped into 
his large box of snuff. A juryman's foot scraped. The 
room seemed suddenly full of eyes. The voice of the 
prosecutor was heard, apparently coming from a re- 
mote distance: "I object!'* Someone laughed loudly 
as if at the ridiculousness of a lawyer's objection to an 
utterance from the dead. 

Then there was no sound. Helen broke the silence: 
She says these words : 

*In the beginning no evil was, but out of good, evil 
came; and it lies with you who are yet upon earth to 
bring good out of evil. 

"*Much stands now revealed to me; but of that which 
is revealed to me, I cannot reveal to you what your eyes 
have not seen and what your ears have not heard, nor 
your hearts felt. 

"'Be comforted in faith and courage, and secure to 
yourselves the happiness that is yours.'" 

The spell was broken and the prosecutor, on his feet, 
was demanding in outraged accents that all which 
Helen had said be struck from the record. Judge 
Sammis nodded. Lawyer Tuttle, deeply stirred, waited 
until this had been accomplished. Then, after a little 
pause, he asked: 

"Miss L'Hommedieu, do you love Dion Calvert?" 

It was the last, perfect touch of a great artist in the 
delicate and subtle knowledge of the human heart. 

A hand which had been lying in her lap stole toward 
her breast, which rose slightly and fell. 
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"She may answer," decided Judge Sammis. 

"Yes." 

The low, moving sound of her affirmation travelled 
through the high-ceilinged room and the gray walls 
caught and held her reply. . . . 

The prosecutor slumped into his chair. Hours passed 
in which people listened, without comprehension, to 
argument. Lawyer Tuttle was brief; the prosecutor 
took longer, but spoke half-heartedly. " Lost ! Lost ! " 
seemed to be the echo of his voice as it struck the four 
walls. He finished; Judge Sammis spoke shortly and 
heavily, with pauses for snuff-taking. The jury filed out. 

They returned in a half-hour. 

"Jurors, look upon the defendant; defendant, look 
upon the jurors." 

Dion Calvert was on his feet. A little quiver passed 
through him. A muscle moved in his cheek. The 
declining sun, entering a western window, lighted the 
golden curls, so thick on his head. 

Helen looked at him steadily. Chastity lay back, 
half-fainting. 

"Do you find the defendant guilty or not guilty of 
the murder of Martin L'Hommedieu ? " 

"Not guilty!" 

A poll was taken. Each of the twelve men repeated, 
apathetically, "Not guilty," as his name was called. 

The judge thanked them absently. Somewhere a 
gavel banged. A raucous voice began crying out 
words, words all run together and without meaning. 
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Still Dion Calvert stood on his feet. The look of 
supreme hope and happiness that had shown for an 
instant was gone. Old Lawyer Tuttle watched the 
boy, his hand that was gathering up his papers trem- 
bling. Helen L'Hommedieu sat in her chair. Her 
eyes were closed. Her last word had been a confession 
that she loved him. 

"You are free " began the old lawyer. The 

boy interrupted him. 

"It grows dark," he said, wearily. He shivered. 



CHAPTER XV 

DION CALVERT had been set free because the 
evidence against him was insufficient. 
If the verdict could have been the Scotch one 
of "Not proven," it is in every respect probable that the 
jury would have delivered that pronouncement at the 
conclusion of the trial. 

Such a verdict is not permitted under American laws. 
A man is "guilty** or "not guilty." If a reasonable 
doubt exists as to his commission of a crime he must be 
acquitted of it, once and forever. 

The true verdict is passed by his fellows among whom 
he has lived. In the case of Dion Calvert that verdict 
was simply: "He may have killed Martin L'Homme* 
dieu. He had struck him, he followed him into the 
woods where, within the hour, Martin L'Hommedieu 
was found murdered. He says he did not kill him but 
we have only his own story for his whereabouts; and it 
is not conclusive. He came back to the house of his 
friend, wild-eyed and reckless, exhausted, his clothing 
torn, and drank himself into a stupor. He has not, 
under the forms of the law, been proved to be a mur-- 
derer. We have no choice but to let him go free. But 
our real judgment is against him as a man, and • . /' 

The most tolerant-minded people could arrive at na 
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other conclusion than this and the few who really came 
to believe in Dion Calvert's innocence — Dr. "Hard" 
Hastings, Debbie Conklin, Helen L'Hommedieu, 
Lawyer Tuttle — did so on purely irrational grounds. 

These four loved the boy. 

No one realized more sharply than Dion Calvert 
himself the position in which he stood. His com- 
prehension, instant and profound, had come at the very 
moment of acquittal. Old Lawyer Tuttle had said to 
him: 

"You are free " 

And he had silenced the older man with the bitter 
words : 

"It grows dark.'* 

He left the courtroom without meeting Helen. 
What could he say to her ? She had done for him every- 
thing that a woman's love could compass. There was 
no way in which he could requite her. 

"What are you going to do?" asked Lawyer Tuttle, 
sympathetically. 

"I think I could kill myself," the boy answered. 
After a moment he added: "Of course I shall not. 
But perhaps it had been better if that dead man had 
killed me." 

" You may have nothing to live for," murmured the 
old bachelor, "how about A^r?" 

"Can anybody have need of me?" he wondered, and 
again there was bitterness in his voice. 

The lawyer put his arm about him. 
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"Yes!" he exclaimed. And he spoke with a quick 
determination, in a tone ahnost jesting, to cover up the 
intensity of his feeUng. "See here, if you go and do 
anything foohsh where do you think you leave us who 
believe in you? Think of me, for instance! Fm only 
a doddering old lawyer, maybe, but I have a certain 
personal pride. Do you suppose I'm going to have 
people saying: *Well, I see that young fellow killed 
himself after all the pains Habakkuk Tuttle went to 
to get him off! Hab Tuttle must have known all along 
he was guilty!' That would be a nice thing for me in 
my old age, wouldn't it ? See here, young man, I'm a 
selfish, gnarled, twisted, eccentric old bachelor but 
I've as much at stake as one of these medical carve-you- 
ups. It's the feeling of an artist. Now if you had been 
put on a table, and your insides all re-arranged, and 
everything done up first-rate, how do you think the 
surgeon would feel if you got up and walked out, and 
told everyone how well you were feeling, and then lay 
down and curled up your toes and died publicly ? If I 
jump in the river and pull a man out, and he jumps in 
again when I'm not looking, all my work's wasted, isn't 
it? Well, sir, I just won't have it! I won't have my 
work spoiled ! If you do anything rash I'll be after you, 
sure's you're alive!" 

" But I wouldn't be — ^here," said Dion Calvert, unable 
to keep from smiling. 

"Then I'll make death miserable for you," the lawyer 
threatened. "You'd much better live and make life 
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miserable for some other people than die and have death 
made miserable for you. 

" Death," declared the bachelor-of-laws-and-in-other- 
respects, as the two walked toward his home, " is seldom 
what it's cracked up to be. Death is very much over- 
rated, an3nvay. Like a good many other things it is 
attractive because it's unknown. We think we know 
all about life and that makes us cynical. As a matter 
of fact, I don't know a single soul who knows how to get 
the most there is to be got out of living; but every gosh- 
blamed one of them's sure he'll be able to realize to their 
fullest extent the pleasures of after-Ufe ! How do they 
know? Maybe the after-life calls for more ability, to 
be lived properly, than this life does ! You hear people 

say : *If I had my life to live over again ' but I'll bet 

if they thought there was a chance of their having it to 
live over again they'd keep their mouths shut and not 
tell what they'd do — ^because they might be called on to 
make good!" 

Food and a long night's sleep helped the boy; perhaps, 
too, he derived a certain amount of benefit, not so much 
from Habakkuk Tuttle's characteristic flow of talk — 
half-sense, half-nonsense, and all humorous — as from 
the atmosphere of friendliness with which he felt him- 
self surrounded. Hab Tuttle gave him very little time 
to talk back, and no time to think, which is the best 
palliative for certain crises. 

When it came to making plans, Dion was dumb- 
founded to find that they had all been made for him. 
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You're going to stay right here with me and read 
law,*' pronounced Hab Tuttle. " Law, law, LAW 1 The 
greatest collection of foolishness the world has ever seen I 
A law-book is an anthology of asininity. A dictionary 
of dullness. An encyclopaedia of extraordinarinesses 
and eccentricities. A monument of moonshine. A 
tabulation of tush-tush and tut-tut, treacle and twaddle. 
The law," he lifted his cup of coffee with a gesture of 
offering a toast, **can you beat it?" 

"But I don't know any law," protested Dion, be* 
tween laughter and surprised pleasure. 

Neither does any one else," snapped Hab Tuttle. 
What would become of us, do you suppose, young 
fellow, if any one knew the law? Read Blackstone! 
Read Kent! Read the Roman law in the world's 
wildest Latin! They pore over it at Oxford. Go to 
Harvard or Columbia or somewhere. Wear a gown and 
a flat hat with a volume of Blackstone on its upper 
surface to keep your head from swelling as you grad- 
uate. Take the lid off but keep your shirt on, chew 
tobacco in the courtroom, and if you are particular 
about the dust you breathe take snuff, like Judge 
Sammis. Mumble, jumble; be humble, be humble, 
but not too humble. Did you think the law was any 
different from any other body of human ignorance ? 
Well, it ain't. 

"There's another thing," he went on, more soberly- 
" Some day this thing that has thrust itself into your 
life is going to be cleared away. Some day the murderer 
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of Martin L'Hommedieu is going to be known, and 
conclusively known. When that day comes — and it 
may be weeks or it may be years — ^you want to be here, 
you want to have stayed here, so that people can say: 
*Well, he stuck it out. He has acted the part of an 
innocent man and he is an innocent man. He didn't 
run away from it.' Besides, here, right here on Long 
Island, is the likeliest place for turning up the truth. 
And a lawyer's training, while it may not help you any 
to turn up that truth, won't hinder nor hold you back 
if you get on the track of it ! " 

Dion Calvert was silent. He felt the force of this. 
He liked Hab Tuttle and was more than grateful to him. 
It was evident that the old lawyer had personal reasons, 
rooted in an affection which Dion felt though he did 
not understand, for desiring the young man to stay in 
Riverhead. He would do it. 

His mind stirred actively over the subject of the 
murder of which he stood legally acquitted. 

"What makes you think," he asked his benefactor, 
"that the truth will ever be found out?" 

"Because the murderer is outnumbered by those, 
both Uving and dead, who want the truth to come out," 
Hab Tuttle answered, with a certain seriousness and 
even solemnity. " It's two or more to one against him, 
on both sides of the great divide." 

"I am glad you believe in the fact of Helen's com- 
munications from her mother." Dion's voice vibrated. 

For answer the lawyer reached for a worn book on 
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the table, opened it reverently, and with a trembling 
finger underlined certain words which he showed to 
the young man beside him. They read : 
"I am the Resurrection and the Life/* 
' A chord of music seemed to sound in the room. 



"I REALLY don't know the order in which to tell you 
about things/' Miss C. L'Hommedieu confessed one 
day. We were sitting in front of a fire in the fireplace in 
her living room. 

It was gray November. The three of us — for Jason, 
the white Persian cat, counted quite as a species of the 
human in our small fellowship — were comfortably settled 
for the evening. The flicker of flames was reflected by 
Miss L'Hommedieu's old mahogany of high polish. For 
once she had let her Cashmere shawl slip from her 
shoulders with the delightful carelessness of a young girl 
in an evening dress. 

She meditated in the dancing light, and finally in- 
structed me to go to the tall dresser of walnut in her room, 
and take from the locked top drawer a book bound in 
brown leather. She handed me the key and I brought 
the volume downstairs. 

"This," she told me as I put it in her lap, "is my 
mother's diary, kept by her as a young girl in Bermuda 
and in England. She kept it until her marriage. After 
that there are only one or two entries. She laid it away, 
and when she died my father must have found it and 
locked it up. My only wonder is, he did not " 

She made a gesture of throwing it into the flames be- 
fore us, a gesture so realistic that, involuntarily, I sprang 
forward; but she stayed her hand. 

"I can only conjecture," she said, looking at me sadly, 
"that he did not read it." 

She went on to explain that Martin L'Hommedieu's 
daughters had been unaware of the diary's existence until 
after their father's death. Then, in settling the house at 
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Southamptoiiy Helen L'Hommedieu had come upon the 
book with the worn brown binding. But this was not 
until after the trial and acquittal of Dion Calvert. 

The murder of Martin L'Hommedieu with its atten- 
dant disturbance, the confusion into which everything 
was thrown (and, not least, the minds of all who had had 
to deal with him closely) had caused the Southampton 
house to remain untouched except for the intermittent 
efforts of Deuteronomy Cuffey to keep dust from bury- 
ing everything in it. But after the trial and the per- 
fecting of lawyers' arrangements, it was determined that 
the house should be sold. Everything in it was over- 
hauled; Debbie Conklin undertook to take care of 
various pieces of furniture for Chastity and Helen; all the 
rest, except some personal effects, was to be disposed 
of. • . . The two girls were not going to England, 
after all; Helen refused absolutely to go abroad and 
Chastity, though she felt that all authority was being 
flouted, and trembled in accordance with her nature, was 
impelled to stay at the side of her sister. Lady Tam- 
merill finally arbitrated by promising to visit the girls in 
the late spring or summer. 

"I have told you of the trial," Miss L'Hommedieu 
said, as if she were reflecting aloud rather than address- 
ing me. " This" she laid her hand on the book, "came 
next. I think I will try to give you things just as they 
came. And perhaps, in the end, you will understand 
them better. For in the end," she added, "everything 
was made plain." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

. . . Imagine, if you please, brown leather with a 
scent of vanished roses and something else, penetrant 
and delightful, perhaps mignonette. / don't know! 
When you opened the volume the fragrance rose from 
its yellowed pages, of a fine quality of paper, as if it 
were an exhalation of the invisible past — ^the past, 
which is always the colour of the rose. Page after 
page covered with a small, delicate, and well-formed 
penmanship, of a kind not taught in schools but care- 
fully cultivated by private teachers in a dim long ago. 
Perfectly decipherable, too. Ink that would last as 
long as the paper, and paper that they are glad, these 
days, to get to print Government securities on. Each 
page was carefully numbered in the upper, outer comer. 
Each entry began with the precise date and was signed 
with the full name, "Leda Stanborough"; for the 
initials of the two sisters, Lucy and Leda, were the 
same. 

I shall omit a good deal of this diary having to do 
with youthful parties and people who had no share in 
Leda L'Hommedieu's later life. But if I seem to give 
much, it is so that you may know the young girl as 
this book of her life reveals her, so that you may feel 
the tragedy which overtook her, the pathos that en- 
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folds her small, wistful figure; what sort of simplicity 
and courage she had, and why she acted as she did. . . . 
Here is the very first entry: 
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January i, 1853. — In the Name of God, Amen. 
That may seem a strange way to b^;in the book of 
my Ufe, which I hope this is to become, but I write 
it down ail-reverently. It is the way you commence 
your Will and who knows ? perhaps some day this book 
will be my Last Will and Testament, the only one 
I'll leave, for I shall have but little to Devise and Be- 
queath, Fm sure, and it could all quite easily be done 
from a Memorandum inserted here: As that I should 
like my Sister, Lucy, to have, all of my dresses and 
Ribbons she cared for and the rest to go to the gar- 
dener's little Daughter, the sweetest Child I have 
seen since leaving England. 

**You must know, you who read this — ^not that any 
one ever will really read it, for I intend to trust all my 
Secrets to its lovely, smooth, white pages — but just 
to suppose someone were to read it, someone who 
would Understand, as I am sure our dear, dead Mother 
would — ^You must know, then, that this is my Birth- 
day and that I am Seventeen! And to prove that my 
life does truly begin, now that I am Grown Up, Father 
gave me this book. It was at the table at Breakfast 
with a large, square white Card with his name en- 
graved on it, *Sir Richard Stanborough.' Father is a 
Knight: Sir Richard Stanborough of Deepdowne, 
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Meadowcrofters, High Tor, Wessex. He is very proud 
of his new Distinction, the Knighthood, which has 
been conferred on him because of his enterprise in com- 
ing out here to Bermuda and conducting a Plantation. 
We are cultivating a strange Fruit, which he hopes to 
Export in large shipments, and as this is a new Ven- 
ture which, if successful, will increase the Commerce of 
the Colony, a good deal of Notice has been taken of it 
in High Quarters, and the Knighthood is a result. 

"The Knighthood does not make any difference with 
Lucy and me; she is simply Miss Stanborough and I am 
Miss Leda Stanborough. I shall put my name in the 
front of this beautiful Book, and each night I shall 
write in it my Reflections for the day, and sign what I 
write with my full name. I like to see it written out 
in full: Leda Stanborough; a lovely name, being that 
of a Greek goddess whom Jupiter paid Suit to dis- 
guised as a splendid white Swan. Mother chose it as 
being both Dignified and Distinctive; and Father ap- 
proved because it was short and sounded nicely with 
Lucy's: *Lucy and Leda.' I am charmed with it ever 
since our tutor told us the old Greek Mj^h, and how 
Leda became the mother of Helen of Troy, the most 
wonderful of women the world has ever known. I 
dream that some day I may have a Daughter who will 
be, well, almost as beautiful, and I shall call her Helen, 
and she will cause people to suck in their Breath with 
Astonishment when they set eyes upon her. And I 
shall be her Mother! For myself, I am not Beautiful, 
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like my Sister, dear Lucy, ^lo is nineteen and a little 
past her Birthday; I cannot hope that any <Mie wiD come 
a long way for me, from over seas, (or example, nor 
trouble to deck Himself for my pleasure, oar assume a 
charming Disguise such as that of the White Swan. 
No, that can never happen. I am even rather Plain, 
though not ill-looking, and my Complexion is very good 
though the fierce Sun here may spoil it. 

**I think it will be easier if every time I write in 
this Dear Book I address an imaginary Person — and 
who should that be but the Lover who ought to come 
for me gayly, all plumed and shining and white, in the 
Semblance of a Swan! I will address him as 'You' and 
I will talk to him as I could talk to such a Lover. If I 
show these pages to no one and keep this Book locked 
away carefully, it can do no harm. I dare not tell 
any one about it, because I shall surely be told that 
maidenly Modesty utterly forbids my even thinking 
of a Lover. I should not have such an Image in my 
thoughts, but I cannot help it, he is already there, and 
if it is very Wicked I can only hope that God will for- 
give me. I will ask God to forgive me here and now 
if it is terribly Wicked, for I cannot help it. I must 
have You to dream upon. 

"It is a happy Coincidence that my Birthday falls 
upon the New Year's, for so I can begin the Book of my 
Life and the New Year together, and may they both 
be full of Happiness, and Chime together the twelve- 
month round. Leda Stanborough/* 
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"January 15, 1853. — ^This day we met a strange 
Young Man, a Mr. Martin L*Hommedieu, from the 
States, who is here for his Health. He has been very 
ill and has a Cough which is still distressing to hear, 
though he assured my Father it was much mended 
from the ten days or so of his Sojourn in Bermuda. 
He is rather Tall, with black hair and a face much 
whitened by the Effects of his illness. There is some- 
thing quite Serious about him, and he mentioned to 
Father that he had been intending to study for the 
Church — not our Church but some dissenting Denomi- 
nation in which his people brought him up — but his 
Health failing, he had to be quit of his Studies and he 
did not know when he could Resume them. Father, 
hearing of his being here and that he was from the 
States, had looked him up and sought an Introduction 
in order to make Enquiries as to the prospects of ex- 
porting Bitterfruit, as it is called. They had some 
Conversation on the subject, and then Father invited 
him to come to our Plantation, and of course he brought 
him to the House. As there is very little Company here 
in Bermuda, and as he seemed a Personable young 
man of quite excellent Breeding and with entirely re- 
spectable Connections, Father allowed him to meet 
Lucy and myself. We did not much more than Curt- 
sey in acknowledgment of his Bow, which was cor- 
rectly performed, and exchange a few Remarks about 
Bermuda, the Climate, the Weather lately, &c. I 
think it certain that we shall see him again, as Father 
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expressed an Intention o( inviting him to Dinner and 
perhaps he will ask permission to call some Afternoon. 
I cannot but hope so, though I think Lucy met him 
with complete IndiflFerence and when I spoke of him 
this Evening she yawned. 

''There has been nothing else to Record this day. 
The weather is delightful but Enervating. I must 
retire now, but feel I shall not sleep, being Restless for 
some reason or other. 

"Leda Stanborough.*' 

"February 2, 1853. — You have come into my life. 
I am glad, now, that You were already in this Book of 
my life. I can talk to You here as I can never talk to 
You face to face. Not a word, not a look, must betray 
my great Secret. 

You smiled at me to-day and I felt suddenly faint. 
I do not know but I should have Swooned had not 
Lucy said something about the great Heat of the Sun 
and suggested our going to the house to procure a 
Sunshade. Afterward she seemed really affected, 
which I thought strange, for she is very Hardy and 
stands Exposure much better than I do. The Climate 
is rather dangerous, they assure us, for people coming 
from a misty, cool country such as England, and such 
people, if not Careful, are liable to suffer a Stroke of the 
Heat. 

"To-night Lucy is very Restless, going and coming 
into my room and out again into hers. I cannot think 
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what it is that Disturbs her, and I regret it because I 
do not want her to know that I am writing in this my 
Book. If any one, even Lucy, should read what I have 
written here, I should Die. Even if You, O my dear 
Lover who do not know as yet that You are You — 
even if You should see these pages I could not, I think, 
Survive it. 

"Leda Stanborough." 

"February 27, 1853. — ^You have gone, without any 
word or Sign. There is a great Ache of Separation in 
my heart but I cannot but be Hopeful that it is but a 
Temporary Parting. If I could have spoken! or if — 

if . But it will not do to Despair and indulge 

in Repining. I must think of You and say over to 
myself many times a day: * Martin! Martin!' And 
sometimes, very secretly, I may just whisper, * Martin 
and Leda!* It has a beautiful ring, even tho' Yours 
is a very Christian name, the name of a Saint, and mine 
is Greek and pagan, the name of a goddess. But in- 
deed You are to me very like to a god, much liker than 
I to a goddess. Yet stories tell us of gods who wedded 
mortals and dwelt with them amid much happiness, for 
a little Space, anyway. 

"We are to return to England shortly and perhaps 
You will come there, for I have heard that it is Fash- 
ionable for young men in the States to make a Tour, 
just as our young men do, for the sake of the Educa- 
tional Benefit to be derived from Travel and Obser- 
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vadon of other countries. Only with us, it is the 
Continent that is visited, whereas with You and other 
young Gentlemen of America, a Sojourn in England is 
usual before proceeding to Paris and perhaps to Vi- 



enna. 



I had a Pang to-day, for it seemed to me for an in- 
stant that Lucy changed Colour when You made Your 
Bow in sajring Farewell. I think she flushes easily. 
You could not have observed her, for You were In- 
clining forward at the moment. As I dropped You 
my Curtsey, I felt that my Limbs would give way 
under me, and I trembled all over; yet managed some- 
how to rise safely and preserve an expressionless Ex- 
terior. 

" I shall think of You and pray for a renewed Sight 
of You when a thousand Leagues of Ocean stretch be- 
tween us. 

"Leda Stanborough." 

"June 2, 1853. — ^Now that we are at last home at 
Deepdowne and comfortably Settled, I can resume writ- 
ing in this dear Book with regularity. In our Travel 
back here and in the Confusion of homecoming, I have 
been able to make Entries only infrequently and have 
been put to the greatest trouble and Perplexedness, 
how to keep what I have here written secret from all 
Casual and prying eyes. Often I have slept with these 
pages under my pillow, hardly Comfortable but gladly 
endured for the sake of ensuring their Privacy. By 
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day I have hid them wherever was most Practicable. 
But now we are home and I can lock them up securely 
at last. 

"My Brother, of whom I have not spoken, for he 
remained here at Home whilst we journeyed to Ber- 
muda, has gone away on a Passage which will take him 
to India and thence, it is likely, to the States of Amer- 
ica. He has full particulars of our acquaintance with 
You and a letter from Father, of introduction and Com- 
mendation, and has promised that he will search You 
out. O, how I longed to give him some Message he 
might convey to You, but this was quite impossible 
and would violate Modesty. 

" Father intends, however, to communicate with You 
directly, so soon as he has thought out plans for a Re- 
sumption of the Export of Bitterfruit under the new 
name of Grapefruit. It is probable we shall hear from 
You straightly before Brother Howard sees You in 
Person. I shall hold my Breath while Father is reading 
aloud Your letters ! 

" Lucy is nearing twenty and of an age highly suitable 
for betrothal. Lord Arthur Tammerill, only son and 
Heir of the fourteenth Earl Cloynjmg, has paid some 
Addresses. This would indeed be a truly magnificent 
Match but her great Beauty makes it seem likely. 
Father of course is Elated. Lucy seems surprisingly 
Cold, and professes to be wary of the Alliance because 
of Lord TammerilFs reported Dissipations and con- 
siderable wildness. But these can hardly matter with 
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so much at stake. You are not heir to an Earldom, but 
I had rather you Claimed me than have my hand 
sought by the proudest Noble in the Kingdom ! 

"Leda Stanborough. 

. . . "October 7, 1853. — Summer is completely 
past. The last Rose has blossomed, I think, and what 
has Transpired? The Fruit of the last three months 
has been Receipt of one Letter from You by Father, 
purely of business Transactions, yet I shook with Joy 
at the sight of Your Handwriting. In its Angularity 
I seemed to see Your Uprightness and Rectitude find 
expression; the firm Downstrokes were to me a Depic- 
tion of a Steadfastness of Character which I shall 
always Cherish and look up to. Lucy, my Sister, has 
at last made her Betrothal to Arthur, Lord Tammerill. 
She consented finally only with the extremest apparent 
Reluctance and after a week of Illness the Nature 
of which none of us could understand. She was so 
Distraite^ as the French have it, I felt for her the deepest 
Pity, though I could not lay hold of a reason. She 
murmured to me wildly that she feared lest she should 
never deeply love Arthur, though he is of a winning and 
dashing Manner and physickally of extraordinary 
Handsomeness. Indeed, he is likest to the figure of a 
Greek god and has such a head as graces the Belve- 
derean Apollo or the Hermes of Praxiteles. His 
Forehead is high without being ClifFlike, and the word 
Brow does well describe it, in that it is serene and care- 
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less. He has small, flat and seemingly pointed Ears, 
with a least Suggestion of a Faun about them. These 
nestle under the edges of close, golden Curls, very small 
and ringed and tight, that cover his Head in the greatest 
abundance and profusion and are of so bright a Gold 
as to make the sun seem to shine in the room, even in 
deep shadow. His Eyes are blue and of that light 
blue of the Sky at times, making them seem both smil- 
ing and Dreamy. His Figure is straight and Supple, 
he has a fine Air and exquisite Manners. It is true he 
is wild by nature and leads a Dissolute life and there is 
evidence a plenty that he is Selfish and may sometimes 
act Cruelly. In Years he is five-and-twenty to Lucy's 
twenty and he has but recently returned from the 
States of America, having been there through the Suip- 
mer and travelling all about — ^Washington, Baltimore^ 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and even to the 
Westward where the people were surprisingly Uncouth 
still, in the particulars described by the Novelist, 
Mr. Dickens, and others. I was greatly excited on 
Arthur's return, for I must learn to call him Arthur, 
to ask if he had encountered You anywhere, but Mod- 
esty forbade any Allusion to You and I had to be con- 
tent with his reply to a Casual inquiry of Father's, 
which was that he had met no Mr. L*Hommedieu, nor 
any one of that name. 

"Meanwhile our Brother, Howard, is on his way from 
India to America. The news of Lucy*s betrothal was 
the last we conveyed to him. Before Christmas, at 
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the latest, he should meet You. Might I be with 
him! I keep You securely in my Dreams. 

"Leda Stanborough." 

"Christmas Day, 1853. — ^This day Lucy was mar- 
ried to Lord Tammerill amid much Splendour at the 
Cloynyng Seat. I cannot write of it, being too greatly 
Moved and powerfully Fatigued by the day's excite- 
ments. We have our Brother Howard's assurances in a 
letter he has met You. No doubt he described to 
You everything about our Situation, giving You the 
latest News of us, including Lucy's betrothal and im- 
pending Marriage, now an accomplished fact. He 
reports You as looking extremely Well and Hearty, for 
which I give the happiest Thanks. Just the brief 
words of his Letter about You have renewed in me the 
strongest Feelings, so that I can hardly hold pen to 
paper and write in this dear Book. How deeply and 
Hopelessly I love You ! 

"Leda Stanborough.'* 

"January 31, 1854. — ^To-day was more Memorable 
than my Birthday, even, because of receipt of a Letter 
from our Brother. Howard says that he has finished 
all Business in the States and writes that by the time we 
receive his Letter he will be on the Ocean, proceeding 
to Cape of Good Hope and the Settlement there in- 
stead of returning to England. He alludes favourably, 
and indeed with Enthusiasm, to Lucy's Marriage of 
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which You will know from his Description. We are 
not to return to Bermuda after all, at least not this 
Winter, but may go out in another Year. 

"Lucy seems quite Happy, Arthur appearing to 
settle down and she having recovered from the marked 
Distraughtness which afflicted her before and during her 
Betrothal. No Letter from You to Father of late re- 
garding the Prospects of a Renewal of the export 
Scheme. I beg of You — as though You could hear 
me! — ^to write, though it be nothing but Shipments and 
Cargoes and Freightage. I am more terribly Lonely 
than ever, now that Lucy is gone from us. 

"Leda Stanborough.'* 

"February 14, 1854. — ^A Letter from You! O, I 
shall die from Sheer Happiness ! For it is addressed to 
me! Enclosed in another Letter to Father! 

"This is the loveliest and dearest Valentine ever 
sent or received, and to come on the Saint's own day! 
I nearly Swooned when Father, after perusing his own 
Letter from You, handed it to me with a perfectly Enig- 
matical Countenance; though without any expression. 
Facial or otherwise, of dissatisfaction. He knew the 
general nature of the Contents, of course. My hand 
shook so I let fall the envelope, but Buxton picked it 
up and gave it to me. I could eat no more, and fled 
to my room. I flung myself on the bed, and it was a 
full half-hour before I could Master myself and open it. 

"It was addressed simply to 'Miss Stanborough, care 
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of Sir Richard Stanborough, Kt., Deepdowne, Meadow- 
crofters, High Tor, Wessex/ 

"I cannot copy it here for it is forever Dear and 
Precious and shall live next my Heart. 

"I can only set down some Phrases that made me kiss 
it until tears running down Blotted the pages, and I 
had to lay it to one side lest I make it Illegible, en- 
tirely. 

**You began, *My dear Miss Stanborough,* and You 
went on to say that You were enclosing this letter in an 
outer one to my Father, acquainting him with the fact 
that from our first Meeting You had entertained for 
me, besides the profoundest respect and admiration, a 
stronger Sentiment, which absence had merely intensi- 
fied to that Pitch where you had come to believe that 
Your happiness was inseparably bound up with mine. 
You wrote: 

"*I am aware, my dear Miss Stanborough, that this 
communication is apparently sudden and abrupt; but 
I beg you to believe me when I say that the feeling 
which prompts it is as old as our acquaintance.' 

"I am shaking all over with Delight as I read over 
Your words. 

" I can see You again, as tho' You were in the room 
here beside me. Your face. Your black hair. Your 
Features, and that air of Fragility which was the result 
of Your illness, and which made me long to piit my 
hand on the sleeve of Your coat, in just a little timid 
Caress, to express the Affection I felt for you. 
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"You concluded by saying that with my Father's 
consent, You would seek my hand in marriage if I felt 
I could come to America to live. This was the 
Purport of what You had conveyed to him in the outer 
Letter, and his handing Your Letter to me would be a 
token that he viewed the project favourably. 

"Later in the day, toward evening. Father spoke to 
me on the subject, calling me into the Library. I was in 
a great , Flutter, but managed to appear Modest and 
Reserved as was suitable to a Maiden. I gave him to 
understand that I had formed a high Conception of You 
from the jfirst, and that the prospect of Marriage with 
You was agreeable; I said in answer to his question that 
I believed I could Reciprocate Your Affection, inspired 
by your Letter this day. He asked, then, if I had 
objection to residence in America, and I said. No. He 
expressed himself as satisfied, and said he would com- 
municate with You, and that I might enclose a personal 
Reply if I so desired. 

"I must give myself to-night to the Formulation of 
so much as I can write You. How I shall express 
myself with proper Restraint on paper when my 
heart is Bursting is more than I can tell. I shall sub- 
due myself to the task. One way will be to sign 
only with my initials, which are all mine, now that 
Lucy is married, and which will make the Letter ap- 
pear Restrained while really indulging in the dearest 
Intimacy. 

"Leda Stanborough.'* 
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"February 15, 1854. — ^I have finished my Letter to 
You and Father has drafted his and both will be Dis- 
patched to-day. 

"I have Resolved to write no more in this Book of my 
life except on those Occasions when there is something 
to record of You and me. The daily entries of parties 
and Diversions must cease, for they are no longer any 
real Part of my life which is all bound up with You 
irrevocably, and I would not have it Otherwise. 

*' Quite one third of the pages are gone and my life is 
truly just beginning. I can waste no more of the 
precious remaining Space on Trivial things. Each day 
with You shall be entered. The first was Yesterday 
and the next will be when we shall have Your Replies 
to our Missives sent to-day. 

"Leda Stanborough.'' 

"March 21, 1854. — It came to-day! Again a 
Double Letter, outer and inner, the outer for Father, 
the inner and dearer for me. You ask if a Betrothal 
can be Wayred and if I can take ship for America so 
soon as the weather Moderates. Business affairs in 
Connexion with winding up the estate of Your Father 
and Mother, both having Died suddenly of a Lung 
Affection developed from a cold that has been Epy- 
demic, make it necessary You should remain close to 
New York. You speak of Inheriting a considerable 
Property outright — ^this to Father — making it Assured 
You will be able to support me in comfort and perhaps 
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even in modest Luxury. As tho* we could care for that 
between us ! Yet Father views it as important, which is 
natural in a dear and thoughtful Parent such as he has 
ever been. You address me, responding to my ventured 
Intimacy, simply as *Dear L. — soon to be L. L*H.* 
This sent a delicious Thrill thro me and I said to myself 
over and over, *Leda L'Hommedieu, Leda L'Homme- 
dieul' confessing it much more Musickal and lovely 
than even Leda Stanborough has sounded. Especially 
when Pronounced as You told us it was uttered in 
Your home at Southampton, as tho 'twere spelt 
Lummadew, which is like the liberty we in England take 
with French names settled here from the time of the 
Norman Conquest. We are to dwell in Southampton 
which You say is nearly as old as any American settle- 
ment, dating from the middle of the seventeenth 
century or thereabouts, i6-something, I have forgot the 
exact date. 

"I have had a Conversation with Father, who is very 
well pleased and content I should forgo a Betrothal 
and take ship in a month or so, so soon as my wardrobe 
can be prepared. He spoke of the packet ship White 
Swan as more comfortable than travel by the new 
steam vessels, and I could not help clapping my hands as 
suddenly I recollected the fable of my Namesake, the 
goddess Leda who was paid Court to by Jupiter himself 
drest as a white Swan. This seemed to me a token of 
our great Happiness to be, and a hopeful Augury, for I 
fancied You as coming Yourself to convey me, in the 
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likeness of the ship the White Swauy and when I go on 
board her I shall feel as thrilled as tho' I were being re- 
ceived into Your Arms. 

"There will scarce be time for another Exchange of 
Letters and I feel in my heart I shall have no proper 
Occasion for writing again in these pages until I leave 
England on the day of my Embarkation. 

"Leda Stanborough.*' 

"April i6, 1854. — ^This day, being Easter Sunday, 
the fFhiU Swan that is You, my lover, sailed away, 
bearing me. 

"I took a tearful and sorrowful farewell of my Father 
and Sister, tho* my heart was filled with a Delight of 
Anticipation so great as made a singing in my ears and 
head. 

"Ours is a swift Ship with a great spread of snowiest 
Canvas, a new suit of fair weather sail having been bend- 
ed expressly for this Passage as the first Mate, a gentle- 
manly person, informed me. He is quite young, as is 
oftener than not (he declares) the way with American 
ship Officers, and has undertaken particularly to look 
after me. Mr. Conklin, for that is his name, told me 
that he came from Long Island, tho* not from the close 
Vicinity of Southampton, and that he knew slightly 
by mention of the L'Hommedieus of Southampton, 
which would be Your people. 

"Every day, now, is a day spent with You 

"I shall write Daily in this Book of my life, though 
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perhaps but Briefly, since it is partly filled and I must 

squeeze into it the many, many Days of our Happiness 

together. 

"Leda Stanborough/* 

. . . ''April 30, 1854. — ^To-morrow, Mr. Conklin 
promises, we shall have sight of America and he tells 
me it will be a headland of Long Island, which is 
Your home, a Point with an Indian name, Montogue, I 
think he said. By nightfall we should be safely in 
harbour and he has assured me, as has the Captain, I 
may remain on board until the next day when You will 
come for me in the morning. O, how the Sun will shine 
that morning! It has been a two weeks the Memory of 
which I shall ever cherish, even after I am with You 
daily. Everybody has been most Kind to me from the 
Captain to the Cabin-boy, whom the Captain has 
cufPd almost daily, to my Grief, for I tho*t him a willing 
enough lad. But especially has Mr. Conklin been 
generous to me of time and Attentions, entertaining me 
with knowledge of the Ship and life at Sea and telling 
me of his home on Long Island. Once or twice I have 
tho't to detect in his manner a sudden Moodiness, as if 
he had a secret Embarrassment in his tho'ts; and glanc- 
ing around one day from looking over the ship's Side I 
caught his eyes fixed on me, which caused us a moment's 
Confusion. Afterward, in Conversing, he indulged in 
some Generalities relating to the loneliness of life Afloat, 
and how the ship was a sailor's Bride ;^ this between 
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and Soberness; and <Mice he marked he should 
aheays carry the Recollectkm of this voyage as a 
singular Pleasure and he should ask my permission to 
call the name of Figurehead — a Representation of a 
young woman with hand shielding her eyes as she gazes 
seaward — ^by my name, *Leda,* if I would consent. We 
made a great Jest of it, and I said nothing I could do 
would prevent his calling the Figurehead by any name 
he should choose. Which is all I have to tell You, really 
except that my Happiness has its whole Source and 
Being in the tho't of being welcomed by You. Thirty- 
six hours must pass, and then ! 

"Leda Stanborough.** 

"May 1, 1854. — ^We are safely here, for which I thank 
God. To-morrow! 

*'Leda Stanborough.'* 

*'May 4, 1854. — These blots are my tears. Even 
now I cannot write without their rolling down my 
cheeks. 

"Lost! Lost! Lost! I have not the words to 
Describe the sinking of my Heart, so Weighted it will 
never rise again. 

*'0, my Lover! Who were never my Lover! How 
can I put down the Story of these last three days in this 
Book ? And yet I must, for it is the Book of my life and 
these days seem to me all I have lived for, Brimmed 
with terror and Sorrow. 
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"Even now I can hardly see how it Befell. I have 
not Dared to say a word, and I never shall. I can 
only Describe it by going back to the Beginning. That 
was on the Second, the morning when You were to come 
to Receive me. I was all deckM and ready, and stand- 
ing on the Ship, filled with Happiness at the Imminence 
of seeing You. Mr. Conklin had gone down on the 
Pier to descry You at Your first approach and bring me 
the Tidings. He came back shortly with News that 
You were coming, and a carriage drew up and You 
stepped out. Your whole face was lighted up, and 
tears of Happiness filled my eyes as I caught sight of 
You. Assisted by Mr. Conklin, for I trembled so I 
thp't I should hardly walk or even keep my feet, I 
stepped upon the Companion ladder and trod it without 
looking, for all my eyes were for You and I could hardly 
bear waiting till You should catch Your first glimpse of 
me. At last, there being a confusion of Ships clustered 
about. You did! 

"It seemed at first as if you hardly Recognized me, 
and a sense of Foreboding suddenly struck at my 
Heart, like a chill wind springing up from the North. I 
could not take my Glance off You as I advanced, on Mr. 
Conklin*s arm, and I was Perplexed to see a Look, as of 
Bewilderment, show in Your face. It was for but a 
Moment, and You swept it away instantly, but the 
Look that replaced it was one of Constraint, to express 
an expected Delight you did not inwardly feel. 

"And then I knew! Then it came all over me, and 
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my Blood ran cold in my body, and Mr. Ccmklin had to 
Support me with his arm. I do not know how it was 
ever I recovered myself, almost at once, and made my- 
self go forward, where You took me in Your arms and — 
and kissed me. Your kiss was cold and burning to- 
gether, and great waves of Hot and Cold poured thro' 
me, and I was hardly Conscious of anything, taking 
leave of Mr. Conklin, until seated by Your side in the 
carriage and driving rapidly away. 

"But how can it have happened! How can it have 
happened ! It must be, yes, that my Brother, Howard, 
did not mention the news of Lucy's betrothal and 
Marriage. It seems quite Incredible that he should not 
have done so, but must be accounted for in that way and 
no other. Loving Lucy, and desiring to ask her hand 
in Marriage, You addressed her as 'Miss Stanborough' 
as You supposed she still was. And I quite innocently 
signed myself with my initials which were, as You sup- 
posed, hers. And in the letters exchanged between 
You and Father, it happened with perfect naturalness 
that You alluded only to 'Miss Stanborough' and 
*your daughter,' which would have been correct for 
referring to Lucy had she been still unmarried. You 
could not know that I was now 'Miss Stanborough' and 
that when Father wrote of 'my daughter' he would 
never think of the possibility of Misunderstanding. O, 
why did we not some one of us speak of 'Lucy' or 
*Leda'! What terrible Disappointment it would have 
saved ! 
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I mean, for You; for in spite of the dreadful Mo- 
ment I lived through two days ago, I love You as I 
have always loved You — and as I think I always shall. 

"It is the knowledge that I shall be a Disappoint- 
ment to You that is breaking my heart. 

" It hurts me, with a Pain I scarce can bear to know, 
that every day You look upon me You will see that 
Disappointment facing You. I dread lest the sight of 
me become Unbearable for You. I shall not blame You 
if You sicken of me and leave me but I cannot, cannot 
leave You, for I love You so! I am weak as a Child, 
and with You near me my weakness is upon me and my 
Resolution is turned to Water, so that I must stay so 
long as you admit my presence. Turn not Your face 
away from me . 

"Yet it had been better of us Both had You Spoken 
at once, and named in Words what lay between us. 
But You were silent with a complete and Obstinate 
silence which makes me both dread and admire You 
more than ever. Perhaps You took it upon Yourself 
as Your own Fault, tho' it was truly no Fault or Blame 
of Yours, nor, indeed, that I can see, of any one of us 
all, except it be the Negligence of Howard in not 
alluding to Lucy's marriage. 

"It would have been impossible and worse than Un- 
gentlemanly, I can see, for You to have put the thing in 
words; I ask myself if, after all, it is any worse or more 
difficult than a Marriage such as most young men and 
women make where there is little more than a Mutual 
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Tolerance, or General Liking, and a Mutual Respect 
but no real Affection — where the chief Considerations 
are of Social Arrangement and the Alliance of large 
properties or the transmission of valuable Estates. 
There, as in Lucy's marriage, there is frequently no 
Love, at least no Romantic Love, on either side, whilst 
with us there is at least on my side an Affection which 
makes me nearly Helpless with You near. 

"No, You could not have spoken without violating 
every Instinct of a Gentleman and Honourable Man- 
hood. And I, a weak young Girl, would outrage every 
Dictate of Propriety if I were to speak of all this, even 
to You. Are we not taught never to take anything for 
Granted, from our earliest Childhood as Girls never to 
make any Assumption, especially, in our later child- 
hood, in respect of the Opposite Sex i After all, I am 
basing this on nothing You have said, but wholly 
on your Manner of Cold Fires and Constrained Polite- 
ness masquerading as True Affection. Something 
turns a blade in my heart even as I take Hope and 
pen these words. I know it is true! I know it is true! 
Alas, You have never been my Lover! Alas! I shall 
love You forever. 

"O God, help me to bear this great Trouble. Even 
if I dared, here in my loneliness and many Leagues of 
Ocean away from my Father, to say anything that 
might Inspire You, my Martin, to frank Utterance, 
I could not do it, I could not, I could not ! For at that 
Moment of my life when Your eye first fell on me^ 
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something struck me down and my weak Will of a 
Woman was palsied so I have been going about stunn'd 
as it were ever since, and moving Mechanickally in all 
I have done. 

"As tho' You had bitted and bridled Yourself, setting 
Your teeth to the performance of a necessary Sacrifice, 
the wedding is to-morrow. To-night I am supposed to 
have a full night's sleep and Rest in preparation for the 
Ceremony. At my Entreaty it is to be most simple and 
plain, with only necessary Witnesses, and we are to 
have no other Honeymoon pleasure than going to 
Southampton, there to re-open the house which is 
Yours and which I am to share with You — ^in which 
You are to make a place for me. I shall have a place 
in Your house tho' perhaps never truly in Your life. 
God, be merciful! I cannot see! 

*'Lepa Stanborough." 

"May s, 1854. — ^This day was I married to You. I 
did not wear my Wedding Gown — I could not — ^but 
layed it aside and drest in a Gown of a cold Blue colouf 
like the Sea on a clouded day or the Sky when a storm 
is Brewing. A madness seized me this morning and 
for a Trifle I tho't I had through some sinister blunder 
brought with me my Sister Lucy's wedding gown, like 
to mine except for trimming with different coloured 
Roses. And though I saw quite quickly that this was 
the merest Illusion it filled me with such a Repulsion 
and Horror and Sickness, I could not wear the Gown 
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made for me; and I considered to myself, thinking how 
the last Tragic touch was missing in that Lucy's Gown, 
which she has left layed away at home for the present, 
was not packed in place of mine. Then might You 
have had the Gown if not the Bride, the Clothes if not 
the Woman, which is a Wickedness of Tho't I shall be 
punished for holding and I pray God He will forgive me. 
My Girlhood is Over. I begin to feel that I can no 
longer put down in this Book of my life anything more. 
**I know now from Your Manner, Looks, and the 
Expression of Your Eyes that the thing is true in all its 
deepest Tragedy; and that you have perceived my 
hopeless Love for You and that this Perception, joined 
to Your own Sacrificial and Honourable instinct, will 
keep You silent forever. God help me to make it as 
bearable as may be in the Years ahead of us ! 

"L'HOMMEDIEU. 

"Leda STAiiDonouan '* 

She had written her name, struck a line through it, 
and written above her new name. . . . 
The diary contained but two other entries, as follows : 

"November, 1854. — I am with child. I have told 
Martin. 

**These days are lonely for me. I hear but rarely 
from my Father, whose health is broken, he writes me, 
so that he cannot visit us this winter as he had hoped 
to do. 
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"Martin is much Changed. The Sacrifice he made 
in marrying me is eating into his Heart. I know he 
lays it up against Fate that his Letter should have mis- 
carried. He might have borne losing Lucy, but to have 
been Tricked is more than he can bear. There is 
not even any one to lay Blame on. 

"It has come over me Lately that Lucy must have 
fancied Martin even from our first Meetings in Ber- 
muda. I have been at pains to search my Recollec- 
tion and everything in her Behaviour confirms my dis- 
covery. I can only comprehend that my own Feelings 
conceal'd it from me before. I am sure, now, she delayed 
a little, so far as she could without calling for Explana- 
tion, her marriage to Tammerill, in the hope that such 
a Letter as Martin did finally send might reach her. 
Instead — ^me. 

"These melancholy Reflections as I review the Past 
have made my beginning Physickal Distresses more 
difficult to bear. 

"Lucy is not able hardly to live with her Husband 
who treats her with great Cruelty when he is home, 
which is increasingly infrequent. 

"I have many Years ahead of me. Perhaps the 
child will lighten them. 

"Leda L'Hommedieu." 

"January, 1857. — I last wrote in this book some 
months before Chastity was bom. She is now to have 
a sister or brother. 
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''I can be nothing to my Husband any longer except 
it be to bear him his children which I shall do as my 
Strength allows and as God gives us OflFspring. 

'^He hopes for a Son, but if it be a Dau^ter I am 
resolved she shall be called Helen. It is the only thing 
I shall ask of him, in memory of my own girlish Dreams 
and fancies and of the time when I Envisaged him as 
coming for me in the guise of the fFhiu Swan. I have 
a dread he will be Angered, as a religious Conviction 
seems to have fastened upon him so that my own name 
Repels him, beings as he declares, 'pagan' and un- 
christian. 

"The first child, little Chastity, is named from his 
Choice and if I bear him a Son he shall have the naming 
and instruction of him, but if I bear a Daughter I shall 
name her Helen. After that I shall not care, but I 
pray for a Daughter this once, and that she may be 
beautiful as my Sister, Lucy, or even more so, to be 
worthy of her name and the fable. 

"This is the end. TTie rest of my life, like the rest 
of the pages of this Book^ will be Numbered days, blank 
to the last. 

"Leda L'Hobimedieu.** 

And so they were. . . . 

This, then, was the secret of much that had over- 
shadowed the lives of the people of this story. 

This was the explanation of Martin L'Hommedieu — 
a thwarted nature^ a ceaseless sense of intolerable 
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disappointment, a growing madness proceeding from 
introspection. 

One could understand how, even after twenty years, 
twenty years of facing this between them daily, Leda 
L'Hommedieu, on the arrival of her sister, had gone ill 
to her bed. When she saw that altered behaviour of 
Martin L'Hommedieu at the mere sight of her sister, 
after all these years, she could struggle no longer. And 
in the six weeks when she lay dying, her only concern 
was to keep locked in her heart and away from her lips 
the secret of her sorrow. She must have relied upon 
her husband, coming upon these pages, to destroy them; 
or perhaps she felt that when she was no longer living 
it would not matter how many knew the tragedy of her 
broken heart. 



CHAPTER XVn 

IT WAS Helen who came upon her mother's diary 
when there was a great housecleaning at South* 
amptcm. She was alone when she found it, and 
as soon as she saw what it was she determined to read 
it herself, completely, before showing it to anybody else 
or even apprising any one of the book's existence. She 
therefore secreted the book, and when chance was with 
her, dipped into it, finding herself in thrall from the 
first page to the ending, facing a blank page, about half- 
way through the volume. 

She sat down afterward to consider what she must 
do. 

Should she show the book to Chastity? She turned 
the matter over in her mind and came to the conclusion 
finally that she had hardly the right to withhold the 
knowledge it contained from her sister. 

She wondered if she should take Debbie Conklin 
into confidence. It seemed a safe conclusion that 
Cadiz Conklin had been the mate of the fThite Swan 
who had cared for her mother on the passage to Amer^ 
ica. 

But what made her pulse quicken was the thought of 
Dion Calvert. . . . 

226 
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She reached a decision, and one evening read the 
narrative aloud to her sister and Debbie Conklin. 

When she had finished Chastity sat as if stunned. 
The tears were running down Mrs. Conklin's cheeks. 

"Dion Calvert must see this/* said Helen. There 
was an imploring outcry from Chastity but Mrs. Conk- 
lin came strongly to Helen's side. 

"I know jest how Chastity feels," she declared, "and 
Fm not saying there's not things in those pages that 
are sacred and hardly for a man to read; but Mr. Cal- 
vert has a right to know the meaning of your father's 
talk in that last hour before he died. And there's 
another thing in there he oughter see — ^I ain't saying 
what it is, I don't want to jump to no conclusions — ^but 
he oughter see it. / call it mighty strange and striking, 
I do." 

"Yes, it is. I know what you mean," said Helen, 
quietly. 

Chastity looked uncomprehendingly from one to the 
other. 

"I didn't notice anything," she said, faintly. 

Dion Calvert and Lawyer Tuttle went over the 
diary of Leda L'Hommedieu together. When they 
had finished both were silent for some minutes. 

This was the man's madness," said Dion, finally. 

Yes," answered Hab Tuttle. 

It clears up everything remarkably," the youth 
went on. 
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"H'm! Seems to me it leaves a few mysteries still 
to be explained." Mr. Tuttle lit his pipe, speaking 
between igniting puiFs. 

The young man looked up inquiringly. 

"Let me take that book," commanded his bene- 
factor. 

Dion handed him the brown-bound volume. Lawyer 
Tuttle turned the pages carefully until he found what he 
wanted. Then he read aloud : 

''Lucy, my Sister, has at last made her Betrothal to Arthur, Lord 
Tammerill. . . . She murmured to me wildly that she feared 
lest she should never deeply love Arthur, though he is of a winning 
and dashing Manner and physickally of Extraordinary Handsome- 
ness. Indeed, he is likest to the figure of a Greek god and has such 
a head as graces the Belvederean Apollo or the Hermes of Praxiteles. 
His Forehead is high without being ClifFlike, and the word Brow does 
well describe it, in that it is serene and careless. He has small, flat, 
and seemingly pointed Ears, with a least suggestion of a Faun about 
them. These nestle under the edges of close, golden Curls, very 
small and ringed and tight, that cover his Head in the greatest 
abundance and profusion and are of so bright a Gold as to make the 
sun seem to shine in the room, even in deep shadow. His Eyes are 
blue and of that light blue of the Sky at times, making them seem 
both smiling and Dreamy. His Figure is straight and Supple, he 
has a fine Air and exquisite Manners. ... He has but recently 
returned from the States of America, having been there through the 
Summer and travelling all about — ^Washington, Baltimore, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia. . . .'* 

Dion listened attentively but when the lawyer had 
finished with this excerpt the young man looked unen- 
lightened. 

"If ever a general description fitted you, my boy/' 
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said Hab Tuttle, thoughtfully, "that one does. It's — 
it's mighty funny. Mighty funny." 

Hours later they were arguing still. 

"Well, Martin L'Mommedieu certainly said, *So you 
have come back!'" admitted Dion, "but you can't 
connect that in any way with Lord Tammerill. There 
is not the slightest reason to believe that Martin 
L'Hommedieu ever set eyes on Lord Tammerill." 

"I'm not saying there is!" protested Hab Tuttle. 

"Besides, when Tammerill was here in America he 
had not married Lucy Stanborough. They were not 
even betrothed ! " 

"She says he had been in Baltimore." 

A light broke on the young man. He winced. 

"You mean," he stammered, "you mean I — might 
be ?" 

It was characteristic of Hab Tuttle that, at the mo- 
ment when his oblique inference was perceived, he 
erased it. 

"Oh, pshaw!" he exclaimed, irritably. "Time we 
quit this nonsense and went to bed ! What do / know 
about any thing ! " 

But when he took the diary back to Helen he made a 
point of asking her: 

" So Lady Tammerill writes she'll be over in the next 
few months ? " 



When Miss C. L'Hommedieu had told the things 
narrated so far, she stopped short one day (in the middle 
of a sentence) to express a doubt that invaded her. "I 
wonder," she reflected, "whether I should tell things 
as they happened or whether I should not relate them in 
chronological order?" 

I remarked that her question was extraordinary, 
inasmuch as it was customary to suppose that the order 
in which things happened was their chronological order. 
But she was impervious to this. 

"That is all very well," she remarked, "but the thing 
is not so simple as all that. The thing is a life, or several 
lives, and you know life is far from simple." 

I did. 

"My own idea," she went on, presently, stroking the 
cat, Jason, "is that the so-called chronological order is a 
fallacy. So far as we are concerned, what matters 
throughout our lives is seldom the order in which things 
occurred; it is usually the order in which we came to 
know about them. A thing may have happened, but 
can we say that it has happened to us until we come to 
know of it?" 

"Well," I replied with an effort to discriminate which 
may easily have been no better than a feeble finesse, 
"when we come to know of things, they frequently cease 
to be of any importance in our lives." 

She considered this a little, sighed, and said I should 
have what more she could tell me told, as nearly as she 
could manage, in the order in which it transpired. "And 
when I say * transpired,'" she added, with her gentle pre- 
cision of speech and manner, "I do not mean 'occurred,' 
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or * happened' — ^I mean, transpired.^* ... I smiled 
to myself, for I knew she meant the older sense of the 
word, "to escape from secrecy into notice,'* though 
there is plenty of sanction now for the meanings she 
rejected. Her little nicety took me back to the diction- 
aries of the '70's and the way they frowned on this use of 
the word. • . . But she was continuing. . . . 
It seems that the next thing that "transpired** was a 
letter addressed to Cadiz Conklin, arriving in his absence 
from home and opened by his worthy but inquisitive 
wife. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE letter was in a plain envelope but it had 
about it one thing that excited Debbie Conklin's 
curiosity. The postmark was hardly decipher- 
able, but the stamp was an English postage stamp. 
For the rest, it was ordinary sized and of so little bulk 
as to make it seem probable that whoever sent it had 
used but a single sheet of notepaper. 

"Well," said Mrs. Conklin, as she fingered the com- 
munication and turned it round and round in her short, 
firm fist, "w-e-1-1, 1 don't know's it's anything onusual. 
It doesn't look different from other letters Cadiz has had 
when he's been home. Come to think of it, I never 
knew a letter to come for him when he wasn't home." 

"Isn't that in itself rather a suspicious circum- 
stance ? " 

In these last few months Helen, thanks to her invin- 
cible nature, thanks also, probably, to the company of 
Mrs. Conklin, who was incapable of being down- 
hearted, had completely recovered from the strain of 
Dion Calvert's trial. She spoke now with that air of 
perfect seriousness which made her humour more finely 
humorous. And she permitted herself to elaborate 
the point so that Mrs. Conklin, whose palate was for 
broad eflPects. might relish it. 

233 
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"Even people who spend nine tenths of their lives 
at home generally have letters come for them in their 
rare absences. And yet you say that Captain Conklin, 
who is away from home nine tenths of the time, gets 
mail only when he is here!** 

But Debbie Conklin, after a laugh, appeared to take 
the jest with an earnestness Helen had never intended. 

**A11 these years weVe been married,** she declared, 
after a short period of thought, "/ can*t rec*lect a letter 
coming for him when he was away — and that, as you 
remarked, is nine tenths of the time ef not more. 
Why, he ain*t been home more*n a week in a year! 
Since he got his own ship, *t any rate. I don*t know*s 
I ever give it any thought but it is funny! ** 

She was bustling about getting the evening meal. 
Chastity and Helen helping her; but twice she stopped 
in the enterprise to wipe her hands on her apron and 
pick up the envelope. 

Once during the meal she broke a spell of silence, 
unnatural to her, to exclaim, vexedly : 

"What do you s'pose Cadiz can be gettin* a letter 
from England about?'* 

"Were the other letters from England? I mean the 
occasional ones that came when Captain Conklin was 
at home?*' asked Chastity. 

Life no longer overshadowed by the existence, near 
or far, of Martin L'Hommedieu, was doing wonders 
for Chastity. She was beginning to have some colour. 

"Well, I don't jest know; Cadiz was never one t' tell 
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you anjrthing about his business. I s'pose you girls 
know he used to be said to have a fortune, years ago, 
when I married him?'* She paused interrogatively. 

Helen recalled that Dion had told her Dr. "Hard" 
Hastings had said something of the kind. She re- 
frained from saying that Doctor Hastings had declared 
Debbie to have wedded Cadiz Conklin out of curiosity. 
Helen did not believe it, and made a shrewd conjecture 
that "Hard" Hastings had once been a rejected suitor 
for Debbie Davis's hand. Which was verified later. 

Mrs. Conklin was running on, discussing the rumour 
of the not-so-long-ago. 

"Cadiz himself told me that the talk of his having a 
fortune was foolishness," she related. "You know 
he's quite dark and has a wonderful gift for bein' silent, 
which made folks say it was a good match, I bein' fair 
and talkative. He jest listened to me for some days 
and weeks and then he says: *It's foolishness.' He 
usually takes about twenty-four hours between sen- 
tences, so along the next day some time he finished what 
he had to tell on the subjeck by remarking, all of a 
sudden, while I was talking about a winter dress: 
*'Tain't a fortune; I've never had a fortune; you 
couldn't call it anything more'n a piece of fortune!' 
With that he smiles, which is a most onusual thing 
for him, and drew my attention p'ticularly to the exact 
words he said. I made jest one more effort to draw 
him out, but it wasn't no use. I said: *A piece of a 
fortune?' Generally he never answers questions, but 
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he spoke up real quick, saying: 'I didn't say that, I 
said a piece of fortune; and I don't say whether good 
fortune or bad/ Many's the time Tve turned those 
words over in my mind; Cadiz's speeches are Uke the 
Scripture, you often as not have to study meanin's out 
of 'em. The best I could make of it was he might be 
talking about a thirty-second int'rest he owned in a 
ship, which would be a piece of fortune — that's to say, of 
luck — and might be either good or bad, or any which 
way." 

Neither of the girls argued this interpretation of the 
few and baffling remarks vouchsafed by the much- 
wandering Cadiz. Mrs. Conklin picked up the letter 
from England for the thirteenth time, and it will de- 
light the superstitious to know that this turned out to 
be extremely unlucky — ^for the letter. It had been 
opened before ever again Mrs. Conklin laid it down. 

But it was not opened just yet. Mrs. Conklin re- 
sumed her remarks under the general heading of 
Appearances. 

"To look at it you'd s'pose it was from a Woman." 
Her accent was not on her sex as a whole but on some 
perfectly specific member of it, however distant or per- 
sonally unknown. **It's on fine, heavy paper." Here, 
an inspiration seizing her, she held the fine, heavy paper 
to her nose; but the result was negative, as scientists say 
when their tests fail. "There's no scent of sachet about 
it," the captain's wife admitted, "but the handwritin' 
is most mighty delicate to be a man's." 
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She read aloud the inscription: ''Cadiz Conklin, Esq., 
Mariner, Pequapogue, Long Island, New York, Amer- 
ica." Then, running her finger along the back, she 
found no flaw in the adhesiveness that sealed it. 

Now she held the letter by the northwest comer, 
between her and the lamp; but after so dangling it for a 
minute, she still appeared perplexed and none the wiser. 

The postmark was re-scrutinized. It took five min- 
utes to decide that while it might be "Mellow Orators" 
it also and quite equally could be "Mellow Rafters"; 
and was certainly and unquestionably only "Me . . 
ow . . . . rs." Only that and nothing more. 

Greatness, we are told, consists in acting swiftly, 
once a decision has been reached. One may delay the 

decision, but when it is made Mrs. Conklin, having 

ascertained that she could ascertain nothing, reached 
her decision and acted without that moment of hesita- 
tion which might have stamped her with mediocrity. 
With the utmost suddenness, so that Chasrity gave a 
jump and a little "Oh!" of surprise, the wife of the 
mariner withdrew one of the wire staples securing her 
hair, inserted a point under the flap, and slit the letter 
open. 

Within was, as expected, a single sheet of notepaper, 
of excellent quality, written upon in ink — ^a few lines 
merely: 

Sir: Apply to my bankers, Messrs. G>utts & G>., the next time 
you are in London, for a cheque which'[they will hold in readiness 
for your demand; but do not come near Deepdowne and remember 
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3rou are solemnly engaged to say nothing. Unbroken secrecy must 
be preserved if the happiness of several lives is not to be destroyed. 

R. Stanborough. 

There was no crest on the notepaper but the name 
of an estate, "Deepdowne/* was engraved in the 
comer. As Chastity and Helen were now able to as- 
sure Mrs. Conklin, the postmark had been '^ Meadow- 
crofters." 

But why should their grandfather, of all persons, be 
instructing Cadiz Conklin, of all other persons, to call at 
his bankers and receive a cheque? The girls stared at 
leach other in dumb astonishment. Mrs. Conklin, 
perceiving there was knowledge she did not share, 
looked at the girls inquiringly. So they told her. 
"Well, I never !** was her initial reaction. 

The letter was re-perused. It spoke of secrecy. It 
used the word "solenm" and the context showed that 
it meant it. 

If "unbroken secrecy" were not preserved, said Sir 
Richard Stanborough, English knight and gentleman of 
age and wisdom and unblemished honour, the happi- 
ness "of several lives" would be destroyed. 

This could be no inconsequential secret. 

"You've dropped something on the floor. Aunt 
Debbie," observed Helen. 

Mrs. Conklin peered in the shadow beside her chair, 
saw something white, picked it up. It was a slip of 
paper. 

Why, this must have fallen out of the letter," she 
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commented. Then she saw there was writing on it, 
and read the writing aloud. It was figures naming 
an amount in English money. 

*£io,ooo.* How much is that?*' 
Fifty thousand dollars/' said Chastity in a voice 
stricken with incredulity. "Is — is that the amount of 
the cheque?" 

** Fifty thousand dollars .'" shrieked Debbie Conklin. 

And for a whole minute she found not a word to 
say. 

"It's possibly nothing but a business transaction/' 
oflFered Helen, soothingly, as Mrs. Conklin, recovering, 
indulged one after another in the wildest conjectures. 
"He has sold his ship, or a cargo is to be paid for," the 
girl went on, in an effort to be constructive and com- 
forting. 

Debbie Conklin looked at Helen shrewdly. 

"You know you don't believe that yourself," she 
warned her, "now, do you?" 

Helen gave it up, with a laugh. 

"No," she confessed. She seemed to meditate a 
moment and then directed "Aunt" Debbie's thought 
Into another channel. 

"Were you expecting Captain Conklin home about 
this time?" 

Mrs. Conklin suddenly placed her hands on her hips 
in a gesture not uncommon among women of her 
character even to-day. The equivalent masculine 
movement is the flat of the hand brought down with a 
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resounding smack on the thigh, the while a back-tilted 
chair regains the support of all four of its legs. 

"I hadn't thought of that." 

She proceeded to think of it — as usual, aloud. 

"Cadiz never makes promises about when he'll fetch 
back here. £f I say anything about it he always re- 
minds me that a ship's articles call for a v'yage betwixt 
such and such latitudes — gen'rally the North and South 
Poles — and this and that longitudes — from Greenwich 
the longest way back t' Greenwich — of not more than 
three years* duration. He always comes out heavy on 
that last, *of not more than three years' dur-a-tion.' I 
once says to him: ^Cadiz, I took you for better or 
worse, for richer or poorer, in sickness and in health, and 
for absences of not more than three years' duration. 
Now, for the land sakes' — ^he'd been talking about how 
he mightn't be back for a consid'able time — *for the 
sake o' goodness, come ashore once in three years, any- 
how. Why, man,' I told him, * you're like a ship. You 
ought to be hauled high and dry once in three years, at 
least, to be careened. Ef you stay on the water too 
long you'll have barnacles in place o' whiskers!' He 
went off grumbling but he come back within the three- 
mile limit and the three-year limit. Now, regardin' his 
being away this time" — Mrs. Conklin narrowed the 
discussion to the immediate question — "he's been gone 
only a year, so's I've no real reason to look for him until 
he comes." She reflected a moment. "Unless," she 
qualified, " it was the comin' of this letter. And above 
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and beyond that, there^s no reason exceptin* that he 
thought to go straight to Liverpool and come back on a 
time-charter. But of course that might have been 
changed afterward and he*s jest as Ukely to have headed 
for Singapore as toVe started back for New York/' 

"Does he always come out here when he's in New 
York?'' inquired Chastity. 

"No," replied Mrs. Conklin, "he don't. And some- 
times he doesn't fetch back at New York. Sometimes 
he goes to Boston or Philadelphia or Baltimore. I've 
known him to come home from all those ports. I 
don't count San Francisco, because that's as good as a 
foreign port, so far's his getting home is concerned. Ef 
he'd sailed back from Liverpool to New York, or 
Boston, or Philadelphia, and had come on here to 
Pequapogue, he'd been here months ago — six, seven 
months ago — not later'n last November, anyway; so he 
must have gone to Singapore." Her accent made it 
clear that she used "Singapore" as a synonym for the 
ends of the earth. 

"Then he had some expectation of getting home last 
fall, but didn't, and this letter seems to show our grand- 
father had reason to believe he'd be home again now," 
summed up Helen. "But, in itself, there is nothing 
remarkable in his not coming then "or this spring. 
There would be nothing remarkable in his not appearing 
for another year or so." 

"That's how it is," affirmed Debbie Conklin. She 
gave the subject another spin with the speculation: 
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''I wonder how Cadiz comes to know your grand- 
father?'' 

"Oh, as to that," Helen pointed out. "We know 
that Captain Conklin knew our mother years ago, made 
her acquaintance when she came to America. He may 
have sought out Grandfather afterward to tell him that 
she arrived safely. And they may have had a sort of 
acquaintance ever since." 

She paused, a little lamely. No one said anything, 
but we may guess that the thoughts of all three slipped 
back with one accord to the letter Debbie Conklin still 
held in her fingers — ^the letter which said that money^ 
and apparently a tremendous sum of money, was 
waiting for the mariner, and enjoined him to utter 
secrecy lest the lives of several people be stripped of 
happiness. . . . They sat and looked at each 
other. Debbie Conklin was the only one to speak. 

"Well," she allowed, finally, and her hearty tones 
had become a little thin and strained, "doesn't it beat 
all?'' 

It did. 

Helen accompanied Mrs. Conklin, a day or two later, 
on a trip to Riverhead, where the amazing letter was 
laid before Habakkuk Tuttle and the young man who 
was reading law in his ofEce. 

Hab Tuttle read the letter aloud, he and Dion stared 
at the slip of paper which had written on it merely 
**£io,ooo," and then the old lawyer listened carefully 
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while Helen repeated the talk when the letter had 
arrived and gave him the few inferences there were to go 
upon. 

"This means that somebody's got to go to England," 
was Hab Tuttle's conclusion. 

He scratched his head, untied his cravat which had 
been resting close to one ear, and re-tied it under his 
chin. His fingers shook slightly but not with nervous- 
ness. It was as if they were groping for something. 
Apparently he could not find it easily, for he began 
absentmindedly to fill his pipe with pencil shavings, was 
tamping them down with his thumb, and would prob- 
ably have endeavoured to light them had not Dion 
intervened. 

"Eh, what?** grumbled the lawyer. "Well, whereas 
my 'baccy, then ? " 

Dion ferreted it out from under the confusion of 
papers on the large, littered table which served as Mr. 
Tuttle's desk. Soothed and his mind cleared by the 
first inhalation, the lawyer took up the problem. 

"Fifty thousand dollars is not paid to anybody who 
calls for it. There'll be someone who knows Captain 
Conklin by sight, waiting, or else there'll be some way 
he can prove his identity beyond mistake." 

He puffed away thoughtfully. 

"If it's someone who knows Captain Conklin, then 
the cheque will not be delivered to any one else. That's 
what you want, the money, ain't it?" he inquired 
suddenly of Debbie Conklin. 
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The wife of the absent mariner looked doubtful. 

**I don^t know whether I want the money or not/* 
she replied. "I guess I'd like to know why it's paid 
'fore I touched it." 

"Women are so onreasonable/' murmured Hab 
Tuttle. "They say money talks. Maybe when you 
get the money, it'll explain itself. But if you want 
explanations first and money afterward it's my ex- 
perience you most generally don't get either." 

He and Mrs. Conklin eyed each other, to the young 
people's enjoyment. The lawyer went on: 

"Of course it's something to do with Leda L'Homme- 
dieu and the — ^the letter that went wrong." 

"Think so.?" asked Mrs. Conklin, with marked 
skepticism. She exposed the basis of her doubt. 

"It's pretty late in the day for secrecy about that. 
Even s'posing Helen's grandfather had jest learned of 
it, who's to be harmed by it now? Martin L'Homme- 
dieu's dead, his wife's dead; his wife's sister -" 

"Aunt Lucy's happiness hardly exists to be destroyed 
at this day," interrupted Helen. Her eyes were retro- 
spective. "Even if, years ago, she cared a little for 
Father, as Mother seems to think, I am sure from her 
behaviour while she was at our home in Southampton 
that she found herself out of sympathy with him then. 
She was — — There was something burnt-out about 
her," explained the girl. "It was as if she could still 
be comfortable, or amused, or angry, or, perhaps, self- 
contented — but happiness ! Aunt Lucy was impossibly 
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remote — from — ^happiness." And she and Dion looked 
at each other. 

For them happiness, which had once seemed remote 
and lost forever, was now a thing near and precious, 
daily filling their lives. 

They left the two elder people, and drawing a little 
apart, talked together. 

"Shall we wait any longer?" asked Helen. Her 
question caused a vertical line to appear on the young 
man's forehead. 

"We ought to," he asserted. "I ought to be ad- 
mitted to practise, and that'll be months and months 
yet. Your father's death ought to be cleared up, and 
that may be years away, if ever. And I ought to 
marry you with the name that rightly belongs to me. 
God knows if I shall ever find out — that." There was 
deep dejection in his voice. 

She saw the difficulty of his position, which did not 
consist at all in these apparent obstacles but in the fact 
that he had no right to face her with them. They 
might formidably overshadow all their lives. The 
question was whether Love could withstand the pressure 
of the Unknown; whether, if the truth should be re- 
vealed. Love could bridge the abyss that might open 
under their feet. 

But could any revelation, however hurtful to them 
in the eyes of the world, hurt them in the vision of each 
other? Helen asked herself. Could the glance with 
which she was meeting worship ever alter while it saw 
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that worship there ? "Never ! Never ! ** her heart told 
her, exultingly. She was sure of herself, sure of him, 
with the unassailable sureness of perfect love. She was 
as sure she would love him, now and forever, world 
without end, as Leda L'Hommedieu had been . . . 
even after . . . 

With a careless glance at those two older persons, 
engrossed in their mystery of the material world, she 
leaned forward and kissed him. She felt him put his 
arms about her, blindly. 

**The day you are admitted to practise, then,** he 
heard her saying when the singing in his ears had 
stopped. "We will wait no longer.** 

They rejoined the other two and found Habakkuk 
Tuttle ready with a question for Helen : 

"I thought your aunt was coming over here this 
spring ? ** 

Helen could only say: "She wrote last winter that 
she would do so, but in her recent letters she has said 
nothing about it.** 

This information caused the lawyer to shake his head 
in dissatisfaction. 

"I guess there*s more to this than I thought,** he 
conceded. "If Captain Conklin knew about the mis- 
take in your mother's coming over, he would have done 
something at the time, or said something. He would 
have gone to your father, likely.*' 

"Captain Conklin did not know my father.** 
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"That's right/' Debbie Conklin confirmed Helen's 
assertion. "Leastways, Fm pretty sure he didn't." 

"Of course he knew him," retorted Hab Tuttle, 
testily. "He was present when Martin L'Hommedieu 
and his wife met each other." 

But obviously it didn't follow that there was any 
subsequent acquaintance, or even a single meeting, in 
the years afterward. 

Hab Tuttle lit a fresh pipefuL 



CHAPTER XIX 

DION must gp to En^and/' 
This was the lawyer's final condusicHi in the 
matter. But immediately he modified it by 
saying: 

''That is, if, in a reasonable time, Lady Tammerill 
doesn't come over here, and if, likewise in a reascmable 
time. Captain Conklin doesn't come home/' 

''Well, what would be reasonable times for them two 
things to happen?" inquired Debbie Conklin, a little 
provokedly. 

"The reasonableness or onreasonableness of any 
thing, ma'am, is a matter of opinion," replied Hab 
Tuttlc. "It's nothing to do with law. I can't give 
you a professional opinion on it. My personal opinion 
is — two months apiece." 

Debbie Conklin looked as if she thought this too 
long to wait. 

"Before Dion goes to England," continued the 
lawyer, "I want to go to Baltimore. I might send, but 
I'd better go. I want to look over the records of the 
institution he was brought up in. I'll take him with 
me. 

Mrs. Conklin and Helen said good-bye to Hab Tuttle, 
Dion going with them to the train. When he returned 
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from seeing them oiF he found his benefactor throwing 
papers about on the desk-table and muttering vexedly 
to himself. At the sight of the young man the lawyer 
exclaimed : 

"What time's the next train west? Where's my 
tobacco? What's the name of that seaman young 
David L'Hommedieu told you about, had a house down 
on Shinnecock Hills ? What's become of those matches 
I had?" 

" Four-thirteen. Under those papers. His name 
was Baird. Here are the matches." 

Dion waited a moment and then inquired : 

"Were you thinking of seeing Mr. Baird? Or 
David?" 

Hab Tuttle smoked a half-minute before replying. 

"It's only that this man Baird is a sailor," he ex- 
plained. "He might know Cadiz Conklin, know the 
man, or, being a sailor himself, or having been one, 
might know his nature. Eh ? " for Dion looked puzzled. 
"You may laugh, but no man bred to the sea is like 
men bred ashore. A man who grows up at sea is a man 
sooner and he is sometimes worse than a man bred 
ashore and often better; but he's always different. 
Don't know's I can explain what I mean," added the 
lawyer, reflectively, "but I've seen it, time and again. 
A man of the sea can't grasp the landsman, can't com- 
prehend his motives; and a landsman trying to fathom 
a seaman gets his leadline all fouled and never touches 
bottom. 
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''Take that figurehead on Cadiz Conkfin's lawn. 
Why do you suppose he put it there?" 

Dion suggested that the explanation lay in Leda 
LHonunedieu's diary, in her passing account of Cadiz 
Conklin's interest in her. But Hab Tuttle shook his 
head. If that were all, he seemed to imply, matters 
would be a good deal simplified. 

''There's cme thing we sort of overlooked," he re- 
marked to Dion. "Debbie Conklin said her husband 
had received occasional letters like this before, now 
and again, all arriving when he was home. However," 
he chuckled, "it's not likely each one told him to call 
and get ^50,000! Come, you and I can catch that 
four-thirteen train. For an old feller going with a 
young feller, on a wild-gpose chase to Baltimore, I feel 
in a tamal hurry!" 

They stopped overnight in New York, but did not 
see Mr. Baird, the ex-mariner, because David was 
unable to give them his address. The boy explained 
that he had never looked up the Bairds. 

David was past his thirteenth birthday and in- 
credibly bigger than when he had taken leave of Dion 
Calvert, on a frosty morning, the year before. He was 
earning ^3 a week now, having received a half-dollar 
raise, and slept in a wild den of a sailors' boarding house 
on the very waterfront. South Street itself. No place 
for a boy I But the boarding-house keeper, who 
crimped and shanghaied deepwater men seven days a 
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week without twinge of conscience, had taken a liking to 
the lad; David was in no danger from contacts which 
he knew how to avoid. 

Both Hab Tuttle and Dion viewed his environment 
with dismay, but their remonstrances were without any 
effect on the thirteen-year-old, who was excessively 
proud of his ability to take care of himself. They 
had to confess that he seemed to be all right. He was 
clean in his dres3, in his speech, in his manner; he looked 
you straight in the eye, and he was unaffectedly glad to 
see Dion Calvert again. To offers of a home in River- 
head, or in Pequapogue, with his sisters, he was deaf* 
School.? Didn't he want an education? No, he 
wanted to be left alone, to grow up in the city, in the 
shadow of tall ships; later, to go to sea and make his 
fortune. Some day he'd be as rich as Commodore 
Vanderbilt, just wait! And if he could spell no more 
correctly than Commodore Vanderbilt, what would that 
matter ? 

They were forced to wish him godspeed and leave 
him, standing on the cobbles of South Street, his young 
shoulders squared as self-reliantly as the mainyard of 
the ship that towered above him. 

Arriving in Baltimore, Hab Tuttle and Dion ex-- 
amined the documents relating to the male child Dion 
Calvert, Infant No. 3,649, committed to the Institution 
for Orphans and Foundlings on the eighth day of April> 
1854, when but a few days old. 
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These documents were as follows: 

April 8, 1834. 
In Re Male Child Infant No. sfi49 

Thit child was brought this day to the Institution for Orphans 
and Foundlings hy man^ name refused who stated that: 



The diild was a few w s nA s old. And further, that: 

days 

The name of the child was Dion^ last name refused. 

Further information^ embracing all to me known at the time 
of receiving the Child into the Institution for Orphans and Found- 
lings: 

The man bringing the child refused to give his name and described 
the infant hoy as the son of a man he knew. The man*s wife died and 
her husband had disappeared. Our informant^ the bearer of the infant 
boyp refused to give the name of the chiles father or mother. On my 
leaving the room for a moment to summon a woman to take the childyl 
returned to find that he had disappeared. He was talU of good carriage ^ 
and with the assured manner of a gentleman^ speaking with an English 
accent. He remained muffled during his visit and I was able to observe 
only that he had curly^ golden hair^ blue eyes^ and extremely sym^ 
metrical and handsome features. 

Martha Madison 
Superintendent. 

As will be understood, this was a blank form, filled in 
by the Superintendent at that time (the words italicized 
being those written in her hand). She had struck her 
pen through the printed words "years" and ** months** 
and, evidently unable to get exact information as to the 
child's age, she had put down ^'afezv days old." 

The next document simply recorded the conferring 
upon Dion of a surname: 
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April 9» 1854. 
I have this day assigned to Infant No. 3,6499 a male child, named 
Dion, the surname of Calvert, choosing as appropriate the name of 
Lord Calvert and Calvert County, this State, 

Martha Madison 
Superintendent. 

This was all in Mrs. Madison's handwriting. 

There were various slips of paper to show that the 
record had been presented to the trustees of the asylum^ 
who had approved the Superintendent's act, and had 
inquired to establish the child's identity or the identity 
of the man bringing it to the asylum — without success. 
Other memoranda showed that regularly, once a year, 
the documents bearing on Dion Calvert were examined, 
nothing new developing to add to them. 

Habakkuk Tuttle surveyed these meagre findings 
dolefully, evincing satisfaction only over Mrs. Madison's 
record of the appearance of the man who had brought 
the infant Dion to the asylum. 

"I think," he said, surveying the young man beside 
him, "we may guess he was your father. Same hair, 
same. eyes; especially the hair." 

"He could not have been Tammerill," was Dion's 
comment. "If you remember Leda L'Hommedieu's 
diary, Tammerill was in America in the sununer of 
1853, returning to England that fall and marrying Lucy 
L'Hommedieu on Christmas Day." 

"We don't know that he did not revisit this side in 
April, 1854," retorted the lawyer. "Let's see," He 
retired a moment into his trained recollection for facts. 
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**0h^ yes! In Febniaiy, 1854, Leda Stanborou^ re- 
ceived Martm L'Hommedieu's letter addressed to 
* Miss Stanboiough/ From then on very little else than 
her own affair had place in her thoughts or her diary. 
In April — cm Easter Sunday, April 16 — she sailed for 
America. There is nothing in the diary at that tin^ 
about Arthur, Lord Tammerill. He may just as well 
have been in America as not. Or he may merely have 
been away, whereabouts unknown, as was, from what 
we can gather, so often the case." Another circum- 
stance struck him forcibly. He said to Dion: 

**You were evidently bom on or about April i, 1854. 
That agrees perfectly with the sojourn in America, in 
the summer of 1853, of Lord Tammerill."' 

Dion flushed and gathered up the papers on the table. 
Hab Tuttle made drumming noises with his fingers. 
Then he gave an exclamation and said : 

"What a dunce I am! Why didn't I think of that 
before!" 

**0f what?" asked the younger man. 

"Of the inquirers' book," answered the lawyer. 
"Every place like this has a book in which is entered 
the name, or what is stated to be the name, of all per- 
sons inquiring about children. Don't you see? It's 
important to keep a record of such inquiries, especially 
where a child's parentage is unknown. A look at that 
book is the next thing!" 

It is doubtful if, anxious as he was to have it, Hab 
Tuttle would have got a look had he been alone. But 
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Dion was with him. The official in charge of the volume 
acknowledged Dion*s unquestionable right to know who, 
if anybody, had been to ask about him in the years 
gone by; and when; and what the inquiries had been. 
The book was placed before them. And immediately 
they were astonished at the length of the entries, ex- 
tending halfv^ay down the ledger-like page. 

**Good heavens!** murmured Dion, who had never 
known that during his years in these walls any one 
outside the institution — or any one inside, except his 
old Greek and Latin tutor — ever manifested the slight- 
est interest in his existence. And he felt a little 
faint. 

Regularly, once a year, a particular visitor had pre- 
sented himself to ask how the boy was getting along* 
He had been recognized, after several of these annual 
visits, as the man who had brought the boy to the 
institution. This was when Mrs. Madison chanced 
to come in the room during one of his brief calls. The 
entries were of this character: 

May 9, 1855. Visitor, a man giving no name, called to ask after 
child named ''Dion.'' Ascertained that child referred to was 
Infant No. 39649, assigned surname "Calvert." This fact com- 
municated to the caller, together with information as to the boy's 
good health. He left, after expressing thanks. 

A clerk*s signature followed. 

March, 18, 1856. Man giving no name asked after welfare of 
Dion Calvert (3,649). On learning of child's good health he left. 
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In 1859 the entry read: 

June I3» 1859. Man refusing to give name inquired about Dion 
Calvert, 5 years old. Told of general good health, following recent 
recovery from measles. Expressed satisfaction and left. 

Note by Supu I entered the room as this man was leaving and 
recognized him as the person who brought Dion Calvert here five 
years ago. Endeavoured to intercept him at the gate, but failed. 

Not even the difficulties probably interposed by the 
American Civil War had been allowed to interfere with 
these calls, paid once a year, at any time from March to 
June, quite evidently, if not provably, by the same 
individual, Dion's presenter. 

The record of these annual visitations stopped with 
1868, which caused Hab Tuttle to ask a question of 
Dion: 

"When did Lady Tammerill's husband die?*' 

Dion remembered Helen saying he had been killed in 
a drunken street brawl in Baltimore. But he did not 
know the year. 

" I think Helen once said her aunt's married life lasted 
fifteen years," he added. 

"Married in 1853 to Lady Tammerill. Fifteen years 
would end in 1868. So do these annual inquiries," said 
the lawyer, concisely. 

The next thing was an inspection of the police records. 
They yielded nothing. Hab Tuttle's resources were not 
exhausted. He turned to the newspaper files, and 
found this, after several days* work, in a newspaper 
dated May 5, 1868: 
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The body of a man found dead yesterday morning in the grounds 
surrounding an unoccupied house on South Charles Street has been 
identified to be that of Lord Arthur Tammerill» an English noble- 
man's son. It is reported that his father is the Earl of Qoynyng. 
The dead man bore evidences of intoxication, and apparently met 
death by falling and striking his head against an iron grating in the 
gutter of a brick walk leading to the house. He was stopping at an 
hotel here, at which it was stated that he was accustomed to stay 
there for a few days in the Spring of each year for a number of years 
past. The authorities have notified the apparent relatives in 
England. 

That was all. In the stage of news reporting common 
to that day and place it was typical. Even to Hab 
Tuttle and Dion Calvert, re-reading the item a decade 
later, no criticism of the item suggested itself. The 
perception of news values has changed since then ! . . . 
The lawyer, copying the news note, said to his protege, 
with satisfaction: 

"There*s proof that Lord Tammerill met his death 
on the night of May 3, 1868, or early in the morning of 
May 4. Do you recall the date of the last entry in the 
inquiry-book at the asylum? May 3, 1868!** 

Mrs. Martha Madison, superintendent of the In- 
stitution for Orphans and Foundlings at the time Dion 
was brought there and afterward, was no longer living. 
A number of personal interviews made it plain that no 
one connected with the asylum who had been there in 
1868 or earlier had any recollection of the annual 
inquirer after Dion's welfare. The inquiry-book was 
not in charge of a particular clerk, but entries were made 
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in it by whatever attendant happened to be on duty that 
day in the visitors* reception room. 

Reluctantly, Hab Tuttle reached the conclusion that 
he had learned all there was to learn in Baltimore. He 
had established nothing approaching legal proof of 
Dion's paternity; but he had at least strengthened his 
own conviction on the subject; and he had uncovered 
one or two striking coincidences in dates, as well as in 
the correspondence, in personal appearance, of Dion 
Calvert, Lord Arthur Tammerill, and the man who had 
brought the infant Dion to the asylum. 

Nothing bearing on the mystery of Martin L*Hom- 
medieu's death had been found. Nothing that threw 
light on the relation between Cadiz Conklin and Sir 
Richard Stanborough. 

Our lives are full of the most ironical misfortunes. 
It was a misfortune that Habakkuk Tuttle and Dion 
Calvert should have left Baltimore without consulting 
another set of public records, still existent, withholding 
no names. It was a misfortune that Lady Tammerill, 
having at last made all her preparations for the long- 
planned visit to her nieces in America, should have been 
recalled by the acute illness of her father. 

He had been an invalid for nearly a quarter of a 
century, he had had many alarming relapses; yet 
Lucy Tammerill sometimes thought, of late years, that 
he would survive her, so dogged and persistent was his 
nature. 

He had obstinately opposed her going to America, 
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and no plea of duty had seemed to move him. Let his 
granddaughters come to England! 

Now, at last, when she had overruled him and had 
gone to Liverpool to sail (on the precise day, had she or 
they known it, when Mr. Tuttle and Dion quitted 
Baltimore) her father must have an acute attack — 
he always asserted it was his heart — and she must 
return to Deepdowne! 

Double misfortune! But misfortunes, which never 
come singly, never come doubly either, but in threes — 
as everyone has observed. The third misfortune did 
not come on the same day with the other two, but it was 
not twenty-four hours behind them. 

Sir Richard Stanborough promptly recovered from 
his pretended heart attack and Lucy Tammerill, seized 
with a genuine one, died the night of her arrival back 
at Deepdowne. 



"But why was Lady Tammeriirs death such a griev- 
ous misfortune?" I remember I demanded of Miss 
L'Hommedieu, as she laid dramatic emphasis upon the 
event. "One feels sorry for her, of course, but life held 
little for her in those later years — as you have made plain. 
And it is difficult to see how her death could make any 
difference — except, of course, that had she and Dion met, 
her recognition of his resemblance to her dead husband 
would have been contributory evidence of his — ^his " 

"Ah, if that had been all!" murmured Miss L*Homme- 
dieu. "I know I ought not to pronounce her death at* 
that moment a real misfortune for us here in America 
without explaining " 

"No, no!" I begged. "Fm sure if you jump ahead 
you will only confuse me! Please just give me things as 
they hap — as they transpired!" 

Her gesture was despairing. "But they didn't!" 
she exclaimed, mournfully, "that was just it! Aunt 
Lucy's death left the secret — one secret — locked up in 
the breast of that old ! If he were not my grand- 
father I should call him wicked! But he was only hu- 
man, after all; it was natural, while Aunt Lucy was 

alive " She stopped with an apologetic look. "What 

will you think of me! Running on so!" 

I assured her I thought of nothing but what she had 
told me, and felt nothing but gratitude to her for the 
honour of her confidence. At that a delicate colour 
crept into her cheeks, but it was with an effect of timidity 
that she asked: 

"I wonder — ^would you care to hear of what took 
place with all of us in the next four years? I mean, just 
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our daily lives, or a little outline of them — ^things in 
Pequapogue and David's adventures and Dion's marriage 
with Helen?" 

What could I say? But^ indeed, I had no desire to say 
anything else than what I did, that I should be glad and 
eager to hear all she could tell me of those lives whose 
intricate entanglement had already excited my wonder, 
and, a little, my awe. When Miss UHommedieu re- 
sumed her recital with the detached figure of David (and 
David not four but eight years after HabTuttle and Dion 
saw him, a boy of thirteen, in New York City!) I was 
perfectly satisfied that she knew what she was about, 
though I could not refrain from smiling to myself. Noth- 
ing chronological or even transpirational — ^if there is 
such a word! — about this! But I took good care to 
listen. And what she told me about David was just this: 
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CHAPTER XX 

WHEN David L*Hommedieu was twenty-one — 
and a tall, wiry chap he was — ^he was stand- 
ing one night beside another man, a few 
years his senior, in a New York office. It was an old- 
fashioned office — remember, this was in the i88o*s — and 
the large, low room was in semi-darkness outside the 
circles from shaded gas-lamps on plain old desks strewn 
about the place. 

The two men were standing looking out of a window 
with quartered panes of glass and an embrasure large 
enough to form a shelf for books. The man who was 
with David was doing the talking and David was 
listening. His companion spoke in a low tone, but the 
sense of ecstasy was in every word he uttered. For 
he had just married, a few months earlier, after a brief 
and rather wonderful romance; and he was trying to put 
into speech the happiness that had come to him. If 
you have ever been a young lover, a young husband, 
a young wife, you will understand what he was trying 
to express. 

Not quite futilely, either. In the midst of his 
deliverance, while his voice was thrilled and vibrat- 
ing, he chanced to glance sidewise at David, beside 
him. He was touched, inexplicably affected, when 
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he saw tears glistening on David L'Hommedieu's 
cheek. 

It was a very short while after that that David, who 
had quitted the sea and was now learning civil engineer- 
ing in this old-fashioned office, took a sudden and strik- 
ing resolve and wrote a letter. 

The letter was addressed to "Miss Flora Baird, 
% Thomas Baird, Baird Mansion, Presidio, San 
Francisco, California." In about a week it was 
opened by a rather sober-faced girl of twenty or twenty- 
one. She had puzzled for some moments over the New 
York postmark, but her manner gave no ground for 
supposing the letter to have reached the wrong person. 
Flora Baird read: 

Dear Flora Baird: 

This is. from David L'Hommedieu whom you have not seen and 
of whom you may not have heard since he was a rather lonely 12- 
year-old boy living in Southampton and playing on the Shinnecock 
Hills, where he first met you. He is now twenty-one. He ran 
away from home not long after you met him, to New York, where he 
grew up along the waterfront, at sixteen going to sea. Two years 
ago, being hard in body and dissatisfied in mind and wishful for 
something (he did not know just what, but an education was part of 
it), he left the sea, and is now in an engineer's office, bending over a 
draughtsman's board when he is not tramping over fields and ditches 
with a surveyor's transit on his shoulder. His mother died that 
summer you were at Shinnecock and his father was murdered some 
months afterward. Perhaps you have heard more or less of this but 
it has nothing to do with his present purpose in writing you and can 
be told of later. 

The man, David L'Hommedieu — or, perhaps, the boy, for he is 
uot hurt when people call him a boy — for all his wanderings about 
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the earth and on the face of the waters, is no more content than 
when you knew him; but he is nearer to a knowledge of the source of 
his trouble. It was loneliness then, and it is loneliness now. The 
loneliness may be different in kind and in degree, but the only thing 
that matters to him is that it has him by the throat. It is over- 
powering. There are many times when he feels he must just obey 
the contemptuous injunction of the sea, when a useless article of a 
man is told by his mates in the fo'c's'le to "go drown himself." 
When he sees the spectacle of supreme happiness in the life of 
another man — ^the new, little home, the two faces smiling at each 
other across the breakfast table, the fingers laid shyly on the beloved 
one's arm — a delicious and a terrible pain fills him to think that there 
is such happiness in the world and he has no share in it. And he 
knows he is in love with — ^with love, if you will, but deeply and 
hopelessly so. 

He has never known even slightly any woman except his sisters 
and yourself. The life he has led is no doubt largely responsible for 
this, but so is his nature. He wonders if, by any miracle, you can 
know what he feels, if you can chance to share this feeling. In his 
desperation he turns to you. He asks if you will consider marriage 
with him. 

If you will consider it, either you shall come East or he will go 
West and, upon a meeting, if you desire nothing more than a re- 
newal of friendship, or perhaps not that, it shall be as you wish and 
he will bear it as well as he can. It may be that this letter will shock 
you. In that event he asks your forgiveness, as well as you can 
extend it, and your forgetting. 

David L'Hommedieu. 

Flora Baird lived with her mother in the house her 
father had built before his money was swept away 
and he died, quite as much of a pathetic bewilder- 
ment as of anything else. The house was lamentably 
out of repair and the plastering was chiefly of mort- 
gages. The querulous mother, between spells of crying. 
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got the meals, and the sober-faced daughter taught 
school. 

She read the letter through, the initial dread in her 
heart at the sight of any letter yielding to perplexity; 
then to recognitional pleasure; then to astonishment; 
finally to a great wave of blended emotion. At the end 
she stood perfectly still, the letter slipping to the floor 
from nerveless fingers. She felt stunned. 

Her mother came into the room, absorbed in their 
troubles. Her complaining voice was saying : 

" — and Flora, there*s not a mite of sugar in the 
house. You'll have to get some, or drink your coffee 
without " 

She stopped, in a fright, at her daughter's face. 
Seeing the letter, which had fluttered to some distance 
on the floor, she made for it, but Flora was too quick for 
her. 

The quick movement to retrieve the paper broke the 
spell which held the daughter. She thrust the sheets 
into the bosom of her dress, speaking rapidly: 

"Mother! You must get those few hundred dollars 
out of the savings bank this afternoon! We are going 
East. I am going to be married to David L'Homme- 
dieu!" 

Mrs. Baird uttered a noise remarkably resembhng 
that sound made by a hen when she sees the duckling 
she has hatched out first take to the water. Flora paid 
no heed. She was hot, she was cold, she was des- 
perate; she shook with terror. At the same time every 
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inch of her tingled with anticipation, and the most ex- 
traordinary, singing happiness. 

Flora and Mrs. Baird came East and David and 
Flora, after a single meeting, were married. A friend 
of David, years later, was once talking about the ad- 
justments called for in the first year of wedded life. 
David said gently: 

"Don't you think, Dick, that before married people 
can grow together they must first grow somewhat 
apart?" 

It is the only time he ever said anything on the 
subject. Flora's few confidences to David's sisters 
would indicate the same discovery. 

But when they grew together they were twin oaks 
for strength. 

At sixteen David had gone to sea as an ordinary sea- 
man on a vessel sailing from New York to Cape Town, 
Africa; and at Cape Town he shipped again before the 
mast on the Spanish Main, bound for Buenos Aires, 
Captain Cadiz Conklin, owner and master. 

Cadiz Conklin was a spare, dark, and silent man. His 
decidedly piercing eyes took in every inch of David 
when, at the office of the American Consul in Cape 
Town, he heard the youth pronounce his surname. 
Throughout the passage to Buenos Aires he studied the 
boy unobtrusively, though David was aware of the 
scrutiny. From Buenos Aires the Spanish Main pro- 
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ceeded to Havre, from Havre to Rio, from Rio to San 
Francisco, where David learned of the existence of the 
Baird Mansion; from San Francisco to Shields, England; 
and on this last passage, from San Francisco to Shields, 
Cadiz G>nklin, who had kept David in his crew, signed 
on the young man as second mate. Being promoted to 
the cabin, acquaintanceship between the older man and 
younger became for the first time possible — and in- 
evitable. 

David had developed into a highly capable seaman. 
Still, a man making his first passage as second officer 
is": likely to be under a sort of surveillance. David did 
not resent Cadiz Conklin*s watch of him. You will 
probably not believe it, but it is a fact that up to this 
passage neither had said a word indicating a knowl- 
edge who the other was, or had been, ashore. 

The first talk of a personal nature between them 
took place one day as they sat at table in the cabin. 
They were running down the southeast trades in the 
Pacific. The Spanish Main, being a square-rigger, 
could not sail closer than about seven points of the 
wind and was much nearer Tahiti than South America. 
But the weather was fine, and westerly winds blow in 
the latitude of Cape Horn. . . . The lame steward 
had just put soup on the table and David was dipping 
into it eagerly when Cadiz Conklin remarked : 

" You*re a Long Islander, too." 

Supposing his skipper to have been home within the 
last few years, David answered : 
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"Yes, I guess you know all about me. Met my 
sisters, living with Mrs. Conklin." 

The look of surprise on Captain Conklin*s face was 
succeeded by one of a slight embarrassment. 

"I've not been ashore — home — Pequapogue — some 
time," muttered the master. 

"Oh," said the second. "I see," he added, politely. 
The second on a ship, in those days, anyway, let the 
skipper make conversation. 

"Southampton people," observed Captain Conklin, 
to no one in particular. David said nothing. 

"Once met your mother," the master continued; a 
startling pronouncement. David, cut off from his 
sisters, younger than they and male, had never been 
informed of the existence of Leda L'Hommedieu's diary. 
He stared briefly. As if he felt an explanation called 
for, Cadiz Conklin went on : 

"Mate on the White Swan that brought her to Amer- 
ica for her wedding. Looked — ^looked after her a bit." 

David recalled the figurehead on the Conklin lawn. 
He spoke of it. 

" From the White Swariy^ said Cadiz Conklin. 

He resumed and finished the meal in silence. After- 
ward, during David's watch on deck, in the first part 
of a night magnificent with stars, he came up the cabin 
companion and paced to and fro, smoking. The young 
second got an impression there was something on the old 
man's mind, but if there was it stayed there, or, per- 
haps, slipped splashlessly into the phosphorescent sea. 
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into which at last he flung his cigar, the fiery end of it 
describing a short arc in the semi-darkness. Captain 
Conklin went below, appearing no more that night 
except once, in the middle watch, when his spare form, 
clad in pajamas, rose out of the hooded companion like a 
thin ghost rising from a sepulchre. It was his custom- 
ary glance at the weather before full retirement for rest. 

Rest ! It was supposed to be that, but Cadiz Conklin 
had none. Sometimes he slept, never dreamlessly, 
never restfuUy. And yet he had a tremendous quality 
of endurance; thin as a backstay, he was supple, 
and had a certain vibrant quality in him. A gale 
stirred it. A gale affected him as it affected his stand- 
ing rigging. Both man and metal sang. David saw 
him off the Horn in that passage to Shields and later in 
a three days' blow, a pampero roaring from the mouth 
of the River Plate. It was toward the conclusion of 
that prolonged, seventy-two-hour vigil that the unex- 
hausted and perhaps inexhaustible master of the Span- 
ish Main, under the partial shelter of the weathercloth 
on the ship's poop deck, said spontaneously to his 
fatigued second: 

"When . . . reUeved . . • my cabin. Some- 
thing ... to give you." 

Wet, sodden, well-nigh worn out, David made his way 
to the captain's cabin at the end of the watch. With 
an inscrutable expression on his dark face and a trans- 
fixing stare of his piercing eyes, Cadiz Conklin handed 
the young man two oilskin packets, carefully sewed up. 
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"In each of these," he said, "is a sealed envelope. 
If I give them to you, will you promise on your word 
as an officer of this ship and on your word of personal 
honour to keep them and open them only at the times 
I order?" 

David was under no necessity to reflect. The sane- 
tions of the sea are strong; its discipline is stronger; 
he had come to it young and was already a man with a 
man's responsibilities. He said : 

"I promise. On my word. ... I will keep 
them carefully and open them when and where you 
direct." 

An immense relief, as if at the cessation of some hurri- 
cane that raged in his soul, seemed to descend upon 
Cadiz Conklin, and in the stillness of that cabin, in- 
truded upon by the noise of the gale outside and the 
thundering shock of heavy seas that filled the waist of 
the Spanish Maitiy he took a turn or two, up and down, 
before speaking further. Finally he declared : 

"You see ... I may never return home . . . 
unlikely I shall . . . you'll understand better 
about that, later. That old man in England . . . 
your grandfather, he is . . . tight-lipped as the 
grave . . . and he'll go to the grave without 
speaking. The way the dead tyrannize over the living 
. . . something awful." 

David could see the glister of sweat on the man's 
dark forehead. His chest rose and fell, as though he 
were making an eiFort to free himself of some oppression 
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of an obscure and hideous character. It was obvious 
that he would never succeed. . . . After some 
moments the older man uttered a few lucid sentences 
in which were contained his instructions. 

** You will open the larger packet on receipt of exact 
and positive knowledge of the death of Sir Richard 
Stanboroughy your grandfather. You will open the 
smaller packet on receiving authenticated information 
of my own death." 

At the words "my own death'* he lowered his 
dark, staring eyes and for a few seconds his head 
drooped on his chest. Then he lifted it, and the for- 
mality of a master addressing his second was in his 
glance and voice as he said, firmly: 

"That will do, Mr. L'Hommedieu. I am much 
obliged." 

David withdrew to his own cabin. He was, or had 
been, very greatly excited during this remarkable in- 
terview; but now a swift reaction overtook him: he be- 
came aware of nothing except that he was soaked 
through and through and that every nerve in him clam- 
oured for the three hours of sleep possible before he 
must go on deck again. He flung the oilskin packets 
in his sea chest, turned the key and slipped the string 
holding it about his neck, dropped on his bunk, and was 
instantly lost in profound slumber. 

When he was roused it was merely to go on deck 
again. The wind had greatly lessened, but heavy seas 
were still running. It was next day, bringing a re- 
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sumption of fair weather with promise of the trade 
winds to blow sweetly later on, before David so much 
as thought of the envelopes entrusted to him. As he 
knew nothing of Captain Conklin's relations with his 
grandfather, he looked back on the episode of the night 
before without excitement, and forward to the time 
of opening the packets with indifference. The "old 
man's'* words had been queer, but then, **old men'* — 
ships' masters — ^were a queer lot, anyway. They be- 
lieved extraordinary things and were always endeav- 
ouring to impress their seconds. Humph ! 

The packets lay forgotten in David's sea chest and 
were brought ashore with his other gear when he left 
the sea for the land. From time to time before that, 
in rummaging through his things, he came upon them. 
He remembered and respected his promise to Captain 
Conklin. As soon as he got ashore . . . but all 
that comes afterward. 

It is necessary that you should know how the pack- 
ets were received, and from whom; just as it was neces- 
sary that you should know, from the episode prefacing 
his marriage a few years later, the sort of man who 
received them. Otherwise you would never believe 
that David remained incurious of their secrets. 

Secrets never had any attraction for him. He de- 
tested them. They represented, in some form or other, 
the existence of fear. He was fearless. He was also 
supremely honourable. 



And having let me see David L'Hommedieu as he 
came to be — and is — and given me insight into the 
qualities that made him so. Miss L'Hommedieu reverted 
to the natural order of her narrative without further 
apology than she had already offered. It is hard to 
know how to tell a story! I think what she really feared 
was that Cadiz Conklin, if she let me see him only 
through the eyes of those on Long Island, might come to 
take on the semblance of a m3rth, a sinister portent of the 
sea, like the fl3ring Vanderdecken, beating to and fro and 
never making a port; a wraith, insubstantial. He was 
nothing of the kind. He was a strong, silent man, keen 
as a well-sharpened sheath knife, with a twist to his mind 
and perhaps a black mark against him — / don't know! It 
was several years after David saw the last of him that he 
vanished off his ship at sea — simply vanished, went up in 
smoke or thin air; or, if he jumped overboard, did it with- 
out the wheelsman seeing him or hearing a splash on the 
fairest, finest, quietest night imaginable in the tropics, 
with not even a whisper of a breeze. Anyway, he was 
gone, gone for the rest of that passage and forever after, 
gone from this world to the world without end. I should 
hesitate to say he died. Perhaps he just moved off some- 
where. The only bad feature about it was the mystery, 
which was as thick as that of the Marie CelesUy and made 
David scruple for some time to open the second and 
smaller of the two oilskin packets. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

HABAKKUK TUTTLE and Dion returned from 
Baltimore to Pequapogue unaware of the turn 
of affairs in England. It was several weeks 
before word came — a chill, formal letter written by 
Sir Richard Stanborough's secretary or somebody — 
telling of Lady TammerilFs death. When it arrived, 
dismay struck the household in Pequapogue and the 
two men in Riverhead. 

"We should have gone to England first,** declared 
Hab Tuttle to Debbie Conklin. Mrs. Conklin, bring- 
ing Helen, had come to Riverhead for a day's visiting 
with old acquaintances, but an exchange of opinions 
with the lawyer was the thing she most looked forward 
to. 

"Hindsight is better than foresight,'* Mr. Tuttle 
added, sententiously. 

"And a blessed good thing it is," Debbie Conklin 
retorted. "Ef we could see what's ahead of us, life 
would be as tedjous as one of the Reverend Rose's 
sermons. But it appears to me hindsight isn't much to 
brag about. Here we all of us are, trying to figger out 
things in the past, and getting nowhere." 

"We'll get somewhere yet." 

Helen and Dion approached them. Helen spoke. 
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**Has Aunt Debbie told you what was told me the 
other night?'* she asked Mr. Tuttle. 

** Goodness, child, I hadn't got that far yet/' Mrs. 
Conklin protested. **But anyway, I intended for you 
to tell him yourself. It's — ^it's for you to tell about." 

''It was my mother," explained Helen. She glanced 
at the lawyer, who nodded. 

Chastity and I had gone to bed," the girl continued. 

She was asleep. After sleeping a little, I woke. I 
was conscious immediately of Mother's presence. That 
has happened so often that I thought nothing of it. 
She is with me hundreds of days, but it has been only a 
few times that I have heard her voice. I lay there, 
happy and quite — quite — comforted, as I always am, 
by the feeling of her near. Then I heard her voice. 

"She said: *My sister is with me' — ^that would be 
Aunt Lucy, who has just died — *and understands at 
last. Where there is understanding, there is no talk of 
forgiveness. In the end, all things count for under- 
standing, and with understanding comes a peace that is 
better than happiness. But I speak of this Life and 
not of the life lived on earth. For us, peace; for you, 
happiness. Go to England, seek out my father, prevail 
upon him to tell you those things known to him. But 
if he will not, yet shall you have your happiness now 
and hereafter.' " 

Helen repeated the words slowly, with thoughtful 
care, but surely, confident of the recollection to which 
she had committed them as they were uttered. 
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The four people looked at each other in that in- 
tensely questioning way mortals have at such moments 
— moments when there is an overpowering conscious- 
ness of standing on the brink of a fateful revelation. 

Hab Tuttle was the first to speak. 

"She says you are to go to England?" he asked 
Helen, but it was less an interrogation than a conjec- 
tural remark. 

Helen's answer was to reach out her hand and take 
Dion's. 

The lawyer scratched his head and suddenly found 
his pipe didn't draw properly. His brows came to- 
gether and his eyes, when not directed at the oiFending 
vehicle of his pleasure, darted here and there about the 
room, resting but briefly on the other three. 

*'Well, I'm ready," asserted Debbie Conklin with 
abruptness and much spirit. "And ef Cadiz fetches 
home while I'm away he can just shift for himself or 
go on off to sea again!" 

The landing was at Southampton. Word had been 
sent to Sir Richard Stanborough of their coming, 
but no one met them. Though none had expected a 
cordiality of welcome, their spirits were affected ad- 
versely by this circumstance. Except Hab Tuttle's. 
The lawyer seemed actually pleased at this evidence 
of Sir Richard Stanborough's disinclination to receive 
them. 

"I never like a witness to meet me halfway," de- 
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clared the lawyer, "that is, a witness about to undergo 
my cross-examination. He's too likely to draw me 
into travelling the wrong road. Here we are in a com- 
fortable inn that might have come straight out of the 
pages of Charles Dickens/* 

"Or," suggested Helen, "might walk straight into 
them and feel just as much at home as it makes us feel." 

The comfortable inn, however, was but a stage of 
their journey. They remained there only overnight, 
and then travelled to Wessex, to High Tor, to Meadow- 
crofters (being the railway station and post office) 
and thence to Deepdowne, the estate of Sir Richard 
Stanborough, Kt., where the following occurrences 
took place. 



CHAPTER XXII 

AHIGH-CEILINGED room, the ceiling of oak, 
beautifully carven; a long, low oaken table 
from the refectory of some monastery robbed 
by Henry VIII gratia Dei rex; a wainscotted wall, a 
tapestry but little inferior to the Bayeux; a great chair 
against the back of which, intricately wrought, an old 
man has braced himself, his bent shoulders curving 
forward. 

He is not merely old, bad health has made him look 
much older. Yet his hair is not all white. There are 
black threads in it and it is thin only at the temples, 
blue-veined temples with a dead-white, glistery skin. 
Eyes like caverns under the jutting forehead and 
heavy white eyebrows — dead, lifeless, baffling, inscru- 
table. A nose like a promontory, a chin that marks a 
frontier. Lips parted; but something that tells you 
the teeth behind them are set, locked on a secret and 
prisoning the tongue that might utter it. Sound, 

white, perfect teeth as good as they were when they 
were needed to prepare the food of a robust body. 
The hand thiat rests on the arm of the chair closes and 
uncloses but not with indecision. It is a mechanical 
exercise. 

Everything, nowadays, is a mechanical exercise 
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with Sir Richard Stanborough, Kt. One eats — ^very 
carefully; and one drinks — with consununate discre- 
tion; and one sleeps — ^a very great deal. For the rest, 
one sits through the day in a great chair, such as this, 
or is read to (a little) or occasionally dictates the out- 
line of an answering letter; or is wheeled out on the 
patterned stones, with a marble balustrade, that over- 
look the ordered garden. One receives visitors only 
on the most exceptional occasions; then for a brief 
while only, and only after one's secretary has im- 
parted preliminary cautions about the length of the 
audience, the nature of the topic or topics to be dis- 
cussed, the necessity of avoiding subjects of an exciting 
or distracting character, etc., etc. 

All these prefatories have been performed this time, 
too, but in vain. The little group of people on the 
other side of the room show a pronounced disinclina- 
tion to regard the powers of physical endurance of 
the man facing them. They have the look of a cour- 
ageous — ^and rather heterogeneous — ^little band of 
strangers. They might be a slightly uncouth, decidedly 
rustic group come from some remote comer of his 
provinces to ask a favour of the Emperor. That's 
the first appearance of them, at any rate. But is it 
borne out by scrutiny ? 

Hardly. The flicker of flames from the fireplace of 
Caen stone lights all the faces. And in the faces of the 
little group it reveals distrust, doubt, an immense curi- 
osity — ^nothing of timidity and very little resembling 
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respect; on the face of the old man, his back against the 
stout bulwark of his chair, determination — ^and some- 
thing else. Can it be dread ? 

A young girFs voice is speaking. 

"Grandfather, did you ever hear of Dion Calvert?'* 

No answer from the Chair, at a safe distance on the 
other side of the refectory table. 

"Does he not resemble Aunt Lucy's husband, 
Arthur Tammerill ? '* 

Still no answer. 

"Did you ever have reason to suspect that Arthur 
Tammerill was a father?" 

The noise of a foot, dragged laggingly along the floor, 
comes from the direction of the Chair. 

"Did you ever come to know a man named Cadiz 
Conklin?'' 

A sound. It seems to be negation. 

"No? Will you explain why you sent him word that 
a fortune awaited him at your bankers?" 

The Chair utters two words. One is inaudible. 
The other is "transaction." 

"What kind of a transaction?" 

The Chair is mute. 

"This," Helen gestures slightly toward Mrs. Conklin, 
"is Cadiz Conklin's wife." 

Is it the flicker of firelight or does a muscle of his 
face move ? 

Helen goes on in a lowered, distinct voice that travels 
musically through the wide spaces of the room. 
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''You said in the letter to Cadiz Conklin that 'un- 
broken secrecy must be preserved if the happiness of 
several lives is not to be destroyed/ What lives were 
those, and are they any longer lived? Are there no 
lives whose happiness is to be secured by the revelation 
of the truth ? Answer, Grandfather I'* 

With a deliberate movement he lifts his left hand 
from the arm of the chair. Apparently he is about to 
speak. Helen stops obediently, but so soon as she has 
done so he lets fall his hand and remains silent as before. 

There is a full moment of silence except for the 
snapping and crackling of the fire. Then an amazing 
thing takes place. 

Helen advances a few steps, resting her hand on the 
immovable oak over which Benedictines have bowed 
their heads in a grace to God. 

"My mother — your daughter — ^Leda — is in this 
room," she says. The tones of her voice are those of the 
reed instruments on which men make music; but the 
timbre is human. The look on her face of supreme 
loveliness and perfect beauty is a look of exaltation. 
Slowly the long, dark curtains of her lashes descend, 
closing her eyes. She remains thus a moment, and 
when again the curtains are lifted the gray of those eyes, 
so cool, so mysterious, has slightly deepened, Chastity 
thinks, and taken on a violet tinge. Helen continues 
speaking: 

"Mother, I ask you to make known your Presence by 
a sign." 
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A gust of wind — but where in that tightly closed 
room of an invalid's house can the slightest air current 
have come from? — a little rush of wind flutters the 
leaves of an open Book on the monastery table. 

Helen picks it up and with her eye directed at once 
to a single line on the page to which it has opened, she 
reads aloud: "*I am the Resurrection and the Life/" 

And the last, lingering accent of her voice seems to 
swell and expand, until a deep tone of exquisite music 
fills the room. 

She lays down the Book and, without a word, points 
toward the fire. 

Against the leaping flames something is outlined, 
something is silhouetted. Impossible to say what. 
Has a draught of air sent smoke eddying out into the 
room ? There is no smell of smoke. And why should 
the smoke, in thin, black spirals and whifFs and curls 
and eddies, shape itself into the likeness of a woman ? 
And how, having done so, can it whiten until it seems 
to be a tracery on thin air.? But these are questions to 
ask afterward; at the moment no one can do aught but 
look; and in the act, stop breathing. Almost the heart 
stops, the silence rings in the ears, a feeling of bursting 
for air, of suffocation, lies somewhere in the lower 
consciousness, the ordinary consciousness, a con- 
sciousness that is hardly accounted of now. 

The voice that is speaking must be Helen's. It 
proceeds from her. But is it hers ? It is saying : 
Now are we who live the Life beyond life more in 
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number, respecting our common knowledge, than those 
remaining on earth. 

"Two are apart from us still. One, at home, nears 
the end which is the Beginning; the other wanders afar 
and is as a man without end in that world without end 
which is the face of the waters that divide the conti- 
nents amain. 

"One binds the other but not forever. When these 
bonds are loosened where shall be he who imposed them, 
and what shall become of him who sealed them ? 

"There is no refuge but in confession, even as there 
is no peace but in sleep. 

"I, Leda, send this last word through Helen, my 
daughter; whom I loved; whom I bore.*' 

Helen ceases speaking. And now from the Chair 
there comes a stirring, a whispering noise; startlingly, a 
hoarse cry. 

"Confession!" 

The word is like a sword flashing through the half- 
light of that ancestral chamber, and it reechoes from 
the carved splendour of the ceiling with an effect at 
once deafening to the ears and terrifying to the heart. 

He is seen to move, he struggles to rise; his feet scrape 
on the waxed floor and his head is lifted. They can see, 
for one moment, into the dim recesses under his over- 
hanging brow and bristling eyebrows. In those] dark 
caves of the skull the eyes of wild animals, savage, 
implacably hateful, look out. A curious, gurgling noise 
is audible in the room, as of water precipitately leaving 
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the narrow mouth of a bottle, spilling over the thirsty 
sand of a desert. The dead, glistery white skin takes 
on slowly a faint colour; quickly it flushes to a deep, 
almost purple, hue. The blue veins on the temples are 
swallowed up in it. . . . Suddenly the whole figure, 
still in contours of the size and robustness of a giant oak, 
slumps forward; and, without even frantic hands ex- 
tended. Sir Richard Stanborough pitches face down- 
ward on the floor. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

HE LIVED, speechless, for six weeks, as had his 
daughter. But whereas she withheld speech, 
he could not utter a word, all power to articu- 
late having left him. Nor could he move, except ever so 
slightly — a hand creeping over the counterpane but 
unable to hold a pen or even to write a word when 
guided. Deepdowne was a great house, and those who 
had had the last audience with him went an inconsider- 
able way to fill it. They stayed on, day after day, 
hoping and despairing, for what they hardly knew; 
expecting something that never came. There was one 
in that house who was not alive, yet neither was he 
dead. 

None was allowed to see him. The doctor forbade 
it. Visitors came, among them many who had known 
Arthur, Lord Tammerill. These looked on Dion Cal- 
vert and were struck dumb. Some arrived from the 
Cloynyng seat; but even these got no further than the 
anteroom, where a white-capped nurse, as if standing at 
hay, with arms extended, barred a heavy oaken inner 
door. 

At length the outward forms and ceremonies of 
Death. Men came, clothed in black. Papers were 
signed and formalities complied with. A village church 
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bell tolled. There was a black carriage and a black box 
of shining ebony with silver handles. This led a pro- 
cession to a place of polished stones, and a huge vault 
with heraldic bearings carved in relief on veined marble. 
Over the portal shone coldly the name of the Knight. 

And afterward a Will, read by the family solicitor. 
The bequeathal of vast properties. Deepdowne to be 
sold. A fortune to be gathered up, reckoning of it 
taken, legacies to be paid; an hundred pounds to this 
servitor, an hundred pounds to that one. To Helen 
and Chastity, and divided equally between them, their 
mother's share. The fortune was halved, and again 
halved ; and each fraction was in itself a fortune. . . . 
And at least one fortune and one fraction, that left to 
Chastity L'Hommedieu, exists no longer. It takes the 
hands that can amass and hold together to clutch 
money firmly. This imposing accumulation of wealth, 
assembled by a dozen business ventures of half-a-dozen 
descriptions, crumbled away in enterprises of the very 
type that bred it. Dust unto dust is a law of money as 
well as of men. . . . 

A commonplace Will, containing no revelations of 
the other-than-expected. Habakkuk Tuttle, acting 
in the interests of the two granddaughters at their re- 
quest, used every wedge possible for the right to 
examine into the dead Knight's affairs and papers. 
The battle was. not without its strictly ludicrous aspects. 
There were times when it resembled nothing so much as 
an English solicitor trying desperately to close the 
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heavy, oaken door of the Knight's bedroom on a prying 
Yankee foot. But after days of struggle and exami- 
nation of documents and asking unforgivable questions, 
Hab Tuttle was forced to admit defeat. He had learned 
a good deal about investments, rentals, matters of 
taxation, and English probate law; nothing ^^atever 
that threw light on a proposed payment to Cadiz 
Conklin of a sum approximating $50,000; nothing of 
affairs related in Leda L'Hommedieu's diary; nothing 
of the life and works of the dead man's dead son-in-law, 
whom Dion Calvert so strangely resembled. 

Once, he afterward felt sure, he missed trail by a 
matter of moments. The dead Knight had been served 
all his life by a man now very old who had, in active 
younger years, been valet and secretary, and with 
advancing years had remained as a faithful if inutile 
retainer. Coming abruptly into an upstairs room which 
had answered the purpose of a library in the later years 
of Sir Richard Stanborough's life — ^the place where he 
frequently transacted business on days when he did not 
get downstairs — ^the Long Island lawyer observed at 
once a smell of paper burning, and glancing toward the 
fireplace saw a mass of documents burst into flame. 
The bent old ex-valet was poking the fuel busily. 

"What are those?" demanded Hab Tuttle, moving 
toward the fire and speaking sternly. 

The old fellow looked at him with an insolent air. 
He laughed triumphantly; but after a moment said, 
with at least the pretense of civility: 
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"Only some old bills and worthless papers, sir/' 
Walking out of the room — he had really entered it 
without any special purpose — Mr. Tuttle turned sud- 
denly at the door. The man's eyes were fixed on him 
and in the eyes was a leer. . • • 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THEY left England, the five of them — Hab 
Tuttle, Debbie Conklin; Chastity, Helen, and 
Dion — so soon as certain legal adjustments con- 
nected with the girls' inheritance had been arranged 
with the English solicitors. It appeared that each of 
Leda L'Hommedieu's girls would receive an amount 
about equal to the sum which their grandfather had 
stood ready, at one time, to pay Cadiz Conklin. What 
about that ** cheque*'? Hab Tuttle ascertained this 
much, at least : It had stood drawn and ready, waiting 
for the arrival of the mariner, for ninety days. Then 
payment had been ordered stopped upon it, and a little 
later the cheque itself had been destroyed. Debbie 
Conklin remarked jestingly to the girls: 

"Which one of you has got the Conklin ^50,000?" 
They laughed, but Helen put an affectionate arm 
about Mrs. Conklin's shoulders and Chastity said, with 
that touching eagerness in the tone of her voice which 
was always the most winning thing about her: 

**You know. Aunt Debbie, it'll be share and share 
alike with you and us." 

" Bless the children ! " responded Debbie Conklin, in 
a voice not entirely free from the suspicion of deep 
feeling. 'Tm all right! Cadiz prepares a woman 
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perfectly for widowhood. You marry a mariner and 
find yourself alone most of the time. I remember Jane 
Waters telling me how she'd been the wife of Cap'n 
William Waters for thirty years, and when he finally 
left the sea and settled down at home she couldn't 
get used to having him around the house; it was like the 
first year of married life, a'most, and she shed as many 
tears as a young bride. And speaking of brides re- 
minds me: When are Helen and Dion going to get 
spliced ? '* 

They were not ready to answer. Heavy shadows 
still rested over Dion — ^the shadow of his parentage and 
the pointing finger of Circumstance following Martin 
L'Hommedieu's murder. Neither melancholy nor un- 
duly sensitive, he found it a hard thing to bear an in- 
vented name and to be indicated, both by physical ap- 
pearance and by Coincidence or something more solid, 
to be actually nameless. Nor did the lapse of time 
make it easier to reconcile a knowledge of his absolute 
innocence with facts which made him a putative as- 
sassin. And as for sharing with the woman he loved 
these clouds that overhung him — what young man, 
however selfish or self-sure, but would have been re- 
luctant ? 

It was Helen upon whom the burden of decision 
inevitably fell; and as if made for the confrontation of 
such difficult problems, she preserved throughout a con- 
fidence and a poise which was like the steady burning of 
an inexhaustible flame of the spirit. It may honestly be 
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wondered if anything that life held could daunt her. 

She said to Dion, as the ship entered New York 
harbour: 

''It shall be as soon as we can arrange it, at Aunt 
Debbie*s. The Riverhead clergyman — ^that friend of 
Mr. Tuttle^s. Not" — she smiled at him — "not the 
Reverend Micah Rose.** 

Dion could not smile. If he acquiesced, he did so 
because he saw plainly that she had weighed everything 
against her own and his happiness— and the happiness 
that could be theirs together — ^and had found which 
way the scale heavily inclined. He put his arms about 
her and kissed her; but before he did that he hfted her 
little hand, which rested in his, and touched it with his 
lips. • • . 

Thoughts of David troubled Dion. He wondered 
how his young brother-in-law-to-be was faring. The 
boy — Sir Richard Stanborough's only grandson — had 
not been mentioned in that Will. He had, no doubt, 
rights at law. His mother^s share of the property had 
gone to his sisters. The law would say: Let it be 
divided into three, instead of two, parts. Which was 
what Helen and Chastity now proposed to do. 

"Of course David must have his third," Helen had 
declared, on the first review of the situation. Sir 
Richard Stanborough's omission of his grandson was, 
so far as any one could judge, pure thoughtlessness. He 
had made his Will immediately after Leda L'Homme- 
dieu's death and Lucy Tammerill's return to England. 
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Had she forgotten to speak of David to him ? It was 
not impossible; it was not impossible that her father 
had been unaware of his grandson's existence. Years 
earlier his daughter had ceased to write to him; it is 
doubtful if Martin L'Hommedieu ever did; and the 
annual letters of childish greeting that came to Lucy 
Tammerill for a term of years, while Helen and Chastity 
were growing up, had no sequel in David's scrawly 
hand. 

What saddened Helen was the situation arising from 
Sir Richard Stanborough's failure to alter his Will 
after Lucy Tammerill's death. 

Of course," she said, with a little sigh, to Dion, 

he was very old and very feeble, and the time between 
Aunt Lucy's death and his own was not long. But to 
think of Aunt Lucy's share — equal to our mother's and 
as great as Chastity's and David's and mine lumped 
together — agoing to the cousins of her husband, a hus- 
band who used her despicably for fifteen years and died 
disgracefully, leaving her childless!" 

Dion agreed. 

. . . But for every wrong there comes a day of 
righting, and the riddle of life is answered in the very 
terms that once were used to ask it : 

**Out of the eater came forth meaty and out of the strong 
came forth sweetness,^^ 

Honey may be taken from the carcass of a lion. . . . 






CHAPTER XXV 

MONTHS slip by. Helen is wedded to Dion in 
the simplest of ceremonies at Debbie Conk- 
lin's home, but a brief and partial separation 
ensues while the young man finishes his study of the 
law and prepares for admission to practice. Chastity 
goes about with a pink colour in her cheeks and cannot 
look favourably on one or two young men of Pequa- 
pogue. Debbie Conklin, talkative as ever, has now 
her spells of silence, when she sits painfully wondering 
at her husband's protracted absence. He is already too 
long away for a reasonable hope that he will ever re- 
turn; still, a body never knows. Dismasted, perhaps; 
shipwrecked; stranded. . . . Dr. "Hard" Hast* 
ings, on his professional round, comes in one day in a 
tipsy state; suddenly loses his head; blurts out the 
truth he has lived alone with all these years: He loved 
Debbie in spite of her refusal of him long ago, he loves 
her still — or is it only that he is maudlin ? A bad mo- 
ment, anyway, for Debbie and for Helen who is with 
her. They finally get "Hard'* Hastings out of the 
house and he goes back to the large mansion built by 
his father, the Judge — big rooms of a faded grandeur, 
for a little while the home of the Pequapogue Classical 
Academy; and there he fishes out the everlasting bottle 
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and ends another day in sodden forgetfulness. Not 
many mornings later they find him there, beyond the 
troubles and disappointments of a lifetime and in 
the presence of who knows what others! The bottle 
alone remains upright. 

The Reverend Micah Rose is paler, more shrunken, 
with more of his mild little face in hair, or else the same 
acreage in a denser, wilder growth. The Hortons have 
ceased to resent the unceasing vigilance with which 
the marble young woman, shielding her lustreless eyes, 
gazes into their yard from the vantage of the Conklin 
lawn. The railroad has been pushed beyond Pequa- 
pogue to the eastward, and people no longer take the 
stage to Hollowton to go to Riverhead. Occasionally 
one hears mention of the L'Hommedieu murder. 

And then, one year, one month, David L'Hommedieu 
comes home. 

He stands very tall, much bronzed, with swelling 
muscles, clad in a shabby suit given him by his friend, 
the sailor-crimping keeper of the South Street board- 
ing house. He carries a heavy sea chest up from 
the station, lifting it to his shoulder and moving as 
if it were not much more of a burden than a topgallant 
staysail. 

A slow, hearty smile graves lines on his pleasant face 
as he submits to sisterly kisses and shakes hands all 
around. It is evening before someone mentions the 
death of his grandfather. And that starts him telling 
about Cadiz Conklin, every word of which Debbie 
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Conklin must hear. He comes to the matter of a couple 
of oilskin packets. . . . Where are they ? 

Head scratching. Then an exploration of the sea 
chest. The packets are found. 

"Let's see," reflects the young man. "It was the 
larger packet that was to be opened after my grand- 
father's death." 

Shears are brought and the thread is carefully 
snipped. The sewed end of the oilskin is opened. Out 
fall sheets of paper closely written upon. Debbie 
Conklin turns rather white, for she recognizes the hand. 
It is her husband's. 

The date, by now, is some years old; but the narra- 
tive under it is as new to these readers as if the events 
it records were happening before their eyes. This is 
what Cadiz Conklin has to tell them. 



.1 



CHAPTER XXVI 

I CADIZ CONKLIN, mariner, of Pequapogue, Long 
Island, New York, master of the ship Spanish 
^ Mairiy being sound of mind and body, and wishing 
the truth to be known, do declare this a true Testa- 
ment." 

Thus the paper began, in the general style of a will; 
but having written this introductory sentence to im- 
press on the reader his seriousness and the solenmity of 
what he had to tell, having also, as it were, taken oath 
on paper to what followed. Captain Conklin continued 
in a less formal manner: 

"About twenty-five years ago I was mate of the 
ship White Swan on a passage from Liverpool to New 
York; the precise date of the passage I cannot be sure 
of without consulting papers at my home but it was in 
the Spring of 1853 or 1854. We had as a passenger a 
young Lady a Miss Stanborough, daughter, as I learned, 
of an English gentleman, one Sir Richard Stanborough. 
They lived in Wessex. Miss Stanborough — ^her name 
was an unusual name, Leda Stanborough — ^was com- 
ing to America to be married to a Mr. L'Hommedieu. 
I had been asked particularly to look after her comfort 
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on the passage and so interested myself in her more 
than in any other passenger. She was a young woman 
of the gentlest breeding, and though not a Beauty, 
she had a way of speech and a manner that must 
have won the hearts of all who knew her. She natu- 
rally told me something about her family, among 
other things that she had a sister who had just been 
married to an English nobleman, a Lord Tammerill; 
and it interested me to hear that her intended husband 
was a Long Islander. I did not know Martin L'Hom- 
medieu, but knew there was a Southampton family of 
that name. Years later and quite recently to writing 
this Narrative, the ship White Swan being broken up, 
I bought the figurehead of her and set it up on the 
grounds of my home as a Remembrance of her and of 
that passage and of the White Swan ship; also because 
that ship and that passage were the first part of a 
curious story I am about to tell, and a set of affairs that 
brought me money if no great happiness or Satisfaction. 
Of this young woman's marriage to Mr. L'Hommedieu 
and her life afterward I know nothing at this writing. 

" In that same year, and only a few weeks after this 
passage of the White Swan, I was in Baltimore to see 
about a charter, and there I was struck one day by the 
appearance of a young fellow with a lordly air and 
swaggering manners who was partly drunk and talking 
loudly in a hotel corridor. He was the handsomest 
man I think ever I have seen, and was remarkable for 
his hair of a golden colour, very thick, in little curls 
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that lay crisped all over his head. I asked his name, 
and was told it was Lord Tammerill, an Englishman of 
some notoriety for his dissipated habits. I knew then, 
of course, who he was ; that he had married some months 
before Miss Stanborough's sister. I said something 
to a clerk about his having recently married. The 
fellow grinned and said : Yes, last Summer. Much sur- 
prised, I volunteered no information but asked whom 
he had married. I was told a Baltimore girl, of a 
good family but extremely poor; and the clerk added it 
was not generally known, he thought, but he had 
heard of it through TammerilFs tipsy talkativeness. 
He shook his head and allowed that it was a sad thing, 
the girl having recently died; but seemed not to know 
anything more about the matter. 

"This had a look so serious that out of curiosity I 
made my own inquiries in several directions, having a 
few idle days on my hands, and I found out the follow- 
ing facts : 

"The public records and the record of marriages 
of the Church of the Chesapeake in Baltimore both 
showed that on July 27, 1853 (as I think it was) Arthur 
Tammerill married Diana Darcton of Darcton Court 
House, Virginia. That is to say, she was the daughter 
of Judge Richard Darcton of that State. I learned 
little about her history except that both her parents had 
died while she was hardly grown, and she had come to 
Baltimore to reside with an aunt whose reduced cir- 
cumstances compelled her to keep a lodging house. 
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"Of the way in which Tammerill met Miss Darcton, 
what he told her, &c., I know nothing; but the two 
records of their marriage are there for any one who 
doubts this Narrative to see. There is public and 
plain proof that when Tammerill married Miss Stan- 
borough's sister the following Winter, he was already 
the husband of Diana Darcton. 

"After Tammerill married her, Diana Darcton, or 
Tammerill, continued to live with her aunt, a Miss 
Dorothea Darcton, at 79 Great Charter Street. Tam- 
merill went back to England, where he went through 
the form of marrying the daughter of Sir Richard Stan- 
borough, and did not return to Baltimore until shortly 
before Leda Stanborough came to America on the 
White Szvan. On or about the time of his return to 
his true wife she gave birth to a son, dying shortly 
afterward. Tammerill took the Infant and left it at 
the Institution for Orphans and Foundlings, where it 
received the name of Dion Calvert, the name Dion 
having been given it by the dead mother as having 
the sound somewhat of her own, Diana, pronounced 
as she pronounced both names, the *i* like an *e.* These 
facts I extracted from the aunt. Miss Dorothea Darcton, 
with some diflSculty, and only because I knew of 
Tammerill's second and unlawful marriage, hinting to 
her that I had knowledge which would give her a Hold 
on the Englishman. She was a base-spirited kind of 
woman and had not been on good terms with her dead 
niece. This feeling of hers seems, from what I could 
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learn, to have begun with her niece coming to live with 
her and the elder Miss Darcton having so little already 
to live on as to find her niece a burden. I judge also 
that the aunt felt an obscure hate and jealousy of the 
girl because she found so extraordinarily handsome a 
lover and husband, and a man of position — ^for Tam- 
merill never concealed who he was and that he was heir 
to an English Earldom. The aunt must have made 
life very intolerable for her niece after her marriage, 
shutting her up in a room through the Winter on the 
ground that she was an embarrassment to her lodging 
house. When the young mother died, the Infant was 
only a difficulty and annoyance, and the aunt was glad, 
I judge, to let Tammerill dispose of it in the way he did, 
the more particularly so as he paid her a liberal sum of 
money to agree to his course and say nothing. 

"When I had discovered Miss Dorothea Darcton all 
these occurrences were fresh; and though momentarily 
lifted out of her most serious chronic distresses by the 
money Tammerill had given her, she was still uneasy 
of discovery for her share in the business, though it 
was no more than to give assent to what he had done 
with the child and preserve silence. I had to go cau- 
tiously with her, but it came to this, that I offered to 
exchange my knowledge for hers. She was shrewd 
enough to see the advantage of the bargain, since I 
promised to make no use of the facts she might commun- 
icate to me, while she would be gaining facts with which 
she could make Tammerill pay her more money, and 
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ever more m(Hiey, and be relieved of her necessities, 
in all likelihood, all her life, since he was so much 
younger than she and almost certain to outlive her. 
She finally admitted the truth to me, and I gave her 
the Particulars of Tammerill's second marriage. We 
parted with mutual satisfaction. 

^'I had promised Miss Darcton, the aunt, to make 
no use of what she told me, and I did not for a number 
of years. My reasons for waiting, apart from my prom- 
ise to her, were several and good. She was, from time 
to time, I made no doubt, extracting sums of money 
from Tammerill, who could perhaps pay her what she 
wanted but who was most unlikely to be able to pay 
me what I would want for secrecy. A few hundred 
dollars a year would relieve her of all her necessities, 
and even enable her to live in a certain small luxury; 
but I would want large sums for business and trading 
ventures and a certainty of plenty more if my ventures 
failed. I had much bigger game in view — Sir Richard 
Stanborough, no less, whose large income a dozen 
times exceeded Tammerill's, and who would probably 
be the richer of the two even if the young man should 
come into his Earldom. Yet, on consideration, it 
would be much safer if I could go to Sir Richard Stan- 
borough without the danger of having to deal with 
Tammerill. Not that I feared the man but I feared his 
craftiness, which was equal to destroying every trace 
of the truth and bribing Miss Darcton to swear I had 
made a story out of whole cloth. I was also overcome 
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with some remorse and Compunctions on thinking of 
the younger Miss Stanborough and the unhappiness 
I might risk bringing her through the greater unhappi- 
ness I should most certainly bring her sister, Tammer- 
iirs supposed wife, if any of the truth should creep out. 
So with one thing and another, and the further consid- 
eration that Tammeriirs way of life was such as might 
early bring him to an end of it, I did nothing for a 
length of about fifteen years. Then an opportunity 
presented itself in Tammerill's sudden death in a night 
brawl in Baltimore. 

*'By that time, being somewhat along in years and 
having suffered various disappointments in not being 
able to get together enough money to become more 
than a thirty-second interest owner in one or two ships, 
I was in the temper to put fortune to the touch, winning 
or losing all, as the saying is. With Tammeiill out of 
the way and her source of income from him gone, I 
figured Miss Darcton would have no concern longer 
in keeping silence, since she had nothing to fear from 
Tammerill nor anything to hope. She would not care 
either way, and would continue silent or speak, as it 
paid her; though she would not now speak, naturally, 
unless it paid her to do so. I visited her and made an 
arrangement with her whereby she was to say nothing 
publicly, but if she was privately approached she was 
to swear to the truth as she had told it to me for the 
satisfaction of private individuals. A few hundred 
dollars made her agree readily enough to this course. 
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''I then approached Sir Richard Stanborough. 

** For all his look of a lion — a dead lion (when this is 
read) with as much honey in the carcass as ever Samson 
found — ^for all his high and mighty ways, he was the 
easiest old bird ever flushed. Finding him was hke 
finding a lump of ambergris floating at sea. It looks 
like worthless grease and it is worth gold dollars an 
ounce. Being a seafaring man I take naturally to 
such a comparison. Ambergris is used as a base for 
the rarest perfumes, such as attar of roses, and has the 
property of making a tiniest quantity of such perfumes 
go an infinite ways. I think this scandal in Tammer- 
ill's life was the attar of roses for me, though hardly 
so pleasant in odour; but smeared and mixed with 
the ambergris of Sir Richard Stanborough's fortune it 
was Hke to last forever. But I must not lose the 
thread of my Narrative in such fanciful indulgences. 
Though Tammerill was dead. Sir Riohard Stanbor- 
ough's older daughter was still alive to be disgraced by 
disclosures if they should be made, to be shown up as 
having been the victim of a mock marriage; there was a 
further complication in the fact that another had be- 
come Earl Cloynyng in place of the infant who was 
Tammeriirs lawful son and the ^^ext Heir upon his 
death. The established connection between Sir Rich- 
ard Stanborough, who was, after all, but a Knight, 
and the Peerage would be destroyed; dissolved in a 
dust cloud of dead and bad-smelling Muddle and Dis- 
grace. 
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** You will see it was no wonder the old Lion was easy 
for me to handle. 

"He did not even approach Miss Darcton, though I 
gave him her address and invited him to have agents 
investigate the truth of what I told him. He did not 
care to know whether it was the truth or not. If he 
knew anything, he knew it must be the truth or I 
should not have dared face him with such a story. If he 
avoided looking into it he could put grease, in a manner 
of speech, on his conscience by saying to himself he 
knew nothing of such a state of affairs, really, but rather 
than have my 'false accusations' noised abroad he 
would pay me to keep still and never reappear among 
people who had known TammeriU. I took a few 
thousand (dollars) but warned him I should at some 
future date demand a large and final settlement of not 
less than £10,000 sterling, in a cheque to be called for 
at his London^ankers, or some other convenient place, 
when I might retire from the sea for good. He agreed 
to this and I went my way, receiving annual and con- 
siderable sums from him, on call at his bankers. These 
I laid aside until I had enough for the purchase of a 
ship, when I bought the Spanish Main. I had the 
folly to make one or^wo light remarks on visits at home 
about having had good fortune. Some of these were 
before I ever received money from Sir Richard Stan- 
borough or had even approached him, being based on 
the exultation I felt at knowledge of a secret I thought 
should some day pay me well. However, these in- 
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discretions, though they gave rise to idle talk of my 
having a hidden fortune, seem to have done no great 
harm. 

^'I write this Account intending it shall be opened 
at my death, unless some reason arises making me de- 
cide on the revelation sooner. If the old Lion dies, 
having made his final settlement with me, I shall have 
no objection to the story being known, keeping myself 
out of it. I have been too Circumspect for them to 
make me any trouble. In the interest of the young or- 
phan boy who is the rightful heir of the Cloynyng Earl- 
dom, I should wish the truth to be disclosed sooner or 
later; and if I can, I will contrive it in my lifetime. 

"Cadiz Conklin." 

Here was sensation a-plenty; things to be considered 
and things to be verified. 

Dion Calvert was Dion Tammerill; more than that, 
he was the Cloynyng Earl. His first response to the 
simple statement of this fact was his last. He would 
not lift a hand to claim the earldom. Helen agreed 
with him. But Dion was grateful for his true name 
and knowledge that it was lawfully his. 

Hab Tuttle undertook the verification of Cadiz 
Conklin's narrative. He had the greatest good for- 
tune in that he found.' Miss Dorothea Darcton still 
living, and at the same address in Baltimore! Though 
now very old she had, in the speech of the day, all her 
faculties. Her sworn statement of the truth of every- 
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thing related by Captain Conklin was secured. Certified 
copies of the two records of the marriage of Tam- 
merill and Diana Darcton were obtained, the River- 
head lawyer denouncing himself as an old idiot for 
having left Baltimore without looking up marriage 
records! He had only this excuse to make for himself, 
that no one would ever suppose Tammerill, being the 
sort he was, to have submitted to a legal ceremony 
in such an affair. This point remained a mystery, 
even Miss Dorothea Darcton professing to be unable 
to throw light on it. Whether Tammerill had some 
idea of really making Diana Darcton his recognized 
wife, or whether she repelled him until he promised 
marriage and further repelled him until a ceremony 
had been performed; whatever or however, married 
they had been and Tammerill had wedded her under 
honest colours. 

Inquiries and verifications and the clearing up of 
one point after another were followed by exchanges 
with England, where the solicitors who had treated 
Hab Tuttle with such unbearable condescension came 
gradually to assume attitudes of intense humility, 
alarm, entreaty, and an almost fawning submissiveness ! 
All this took months, in the course of which Dion fin- 
ished his studies and was admitted to the bar as a prac- 
tising attorney, and he and Helen made plans to set up 
housekeeping in Riverhead; David went to study civil 
engineering; Hab Tuttle dealt summarily with the 
English solicitors, and finally secured for Leda L'Hom- 
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medieu's children the full share of their aunt, Lucy 
*Tammerill," in their grandfather's property, thus 
doubling their respective inheritances; and Debbie 
Conklin sat, ever more silent, at home in Pequapogue, 
her mind in a turmoil over her husband's conduct, and 
her heart in a deepening anxiety over his fate. At 
length there was no disguising the probability of his 
never returning; at length there came through an 
American consul news that his ship had made port, 
with word that he had been "missing"^ since such-and- 
such a night on the passage. A period of delay; de- 
tailed examination of the crew; a careful hunt — all 
without result; until finally, as if he had himself been 
a ship posted at Lloyds, Cadiz Conklin passed insen- 
sibly from the roll of "Missing" into the record of 
**Lost." 
Then David opened the second oilskin packet. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

A S IN the case of the larger packet, this con- 

/% tained sheets of paper in Cadiz Conklin^s hand- 
Jl JL writing, though fewer. The first sheet was 
dated at a time which David recognized as occurring 
while he was second mate of the Spanish Main — in 
other words, what was under it had been written just 
before Captain Conklin entrusted him with the pack- 
ets. 

**I, Cadiz Conklin, have killed a man, albeit in self- 
defence. 

"The man was Martin L*Hommedieu, husband of 
Leda L'Hommedieu, who was known to me as Leda 
Stanborough on the ship White Swany which brought 
her to America. 

*'I killed him, I repeat, to save my own life; but hav- 
ing done so I was overcome with horror and fear that 
the circumstances would not be believed in, and I fled. 
Now I see that by fleeing I have put myself in a hope- 
less light; for a tardy story, following on flight, will not 
be accepted, and I shall be taken for a murderer. If I 
return home, I run unknowable risks — ^for I cannot tell 
what wrong appearances I left behind me. Not the 
knife, which I threw overboard as soon as I got away 
to sea again. 

3" 
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''I can bring no witnesses to prove what I say, but 
who will doubt my confession ? 

''A terrible fear afflicts me lest someone else may 
have been accused of the crime of murder for what I 
did in sheerest self-defence. I have never heard news 
of what followed the killing and have never dared make 
inquiries, lest they attract attention and arouse a sus- 
picion which would be fatal to me now in view of my 
flight. I think it is the uncertainty about this, whether 
I have not let some other in for a miscarrying of Jus- 
tice, that will kill me one of these days, and perhaps 
very soon. 

''At the time Martin L'Hommedieu was murdered 
in the woods near a pond just east of Pequapogue, 
Long Island, New York, I had returned from Liver- 
pool to Boston on a vessel having a time-charter. From 
Boston I took boat to Greenport, at the eastern end of 
Long Island. There I boarded a train, getting off at 
HoUowton, which is north of Pequapogue. There was 
no one at the station, as it happened. Not even the 
agent. I know because I tried to find him, to ask him 
how long my return ticket to Greenport would be good. 
I suppose he had gone home on some errand. No one 
else got oiF the train. I thought it odd that there was 
no one around, and no stage to Pequapogue, but re- 
membering the habits of the stage-driver, I supposed he 
was on a drunken spree and meeting no trains that day. 
I struck out, walking south on the road, and not caring 
much whether I walked or rode. About a half-mile 
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north of Pequapogue I took to the woods, knowing I 
could cut off some distance that way. 

''I thought I heard the voices of two men ahead 
of me, one loud and excited; but the noise ceased 
and I had gained a clearing before I saw any one. 
Then a man broke through bushes into the clear- 
ing coming from the South, and stopped short, facing 



me. 



There was a curious Familiarity about his face to 
me. He stopped for only a moment and then came 
quickly toward me, clenching his fists. He looked very 
wild and there was a glare in his eyes which was a fair 
sign of the Insanity that was certainly upon him. He 
stopped close to me, and accusing me of spying, shook 
his fist. I answered angrily that I had not been spying 
on him, didn't want to, didn't know him; and would 
thank him to get out of my path. He looked at me 
with his wild stare and his head shot forward as he 
said: *You have crossed my path before. Martin 
L'Hommedieu has seen you before!' The name gave 
me a sort of shock of surprise. Why, you who read 
this will understand when you read the other part of 
my story, written some time ago and delivered with this 
Confession to David L'Hommedieu, Martin L'Hom- 
medieu's son, now my second officer on the Spanish 
Main. 

*'I made the mistake of asking civilly after his wife. 
The question seemed to drive him into a frenzy. He 
began shouting and raving like a madman. In a few 
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minutes he had told me, in this crazy fashion, things I 
could piece together and will set down here : 

"It seems that in some way I do not understand — 
and now never shall — he considered he had been 
tricked in his marriage. He had wished to marry his 
wife's sister but she had been wedded to Lord Arthur 
Tammerill instead. Suffering from rage and jealousy, 
the more because he suppressed it at first and tried to 
practise a nobility that his nature was unequal to, he 
had kept a close watch on Tammerill, following his 
movements, sometimes in person. In this way, and 
through a clergyman he knew in Baltimore who per- 
formed the ceremony, he found out about Tammerill's 
marriage with Diana Darcton. He saw at once that 
the older Miss Stanborough was not even lawfully a 
wife. It had been a lifetime's cruelty to be robbed of 
the woman he desired ; but to have been robbed of her 
by a marriage which was no marriage was intolerable. 

"In an ungovernable rage, he had found Tammerill 
in Baltimore; had followed him at night and confronted 
him, threatening to expose him. The two men had 
come to blows, and Martin L'Hommedieu had felled 
the Englishman, whose head striking on a stone or 
something, he had been killed. 

"Frightened at his crime, Martin L'Hommedieu 
kept silence. Tammerill's death was put down to a 
drunken quarrel and accident. 

"You must understand that I had this, or all I 
needed when added to what I already knew, in not 
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more than three minutes of the maddest ravings ever I 
heard from the Ups of a man. He had just quarrelled 
with a man he declared to be Lord Tammerill, whom 
he had killed years earlier! In the middle of his 
mutterings he looked at me evilly, thrusting forward his 
head, and cried: 

*''You are the one who's to blame. You brought her 
to me in the first place ! ' 

''He sprang at me and had me by the throat and in a 
jiffy, in no time at all, was choking me so I felt my 
breath going. I had just presence of mind and strength 
to reach a sheath knife I am never without, and I 
stabbed him with all my might. His grip relaxed, and 
as soon as I could see anything, I saw he was dead on 
the ground beside me. 

''Without thinking, I fled from that clearing, run- 
ning through the bushes. 

" I headed East toward the road. Hearing a rustling, 
I stopped and looked about, and saw to the South of me 
another man. When I had seen him my blood ran cold 
and I could hardly keep my feet, for, God help me, as 
I live, it was Lord Arthur Tammerill, the walking, 
living likeness of him. 

"He did not see me. I dropped down out of sight 
in the brush, as much from terror as from caution. In 
a few moments he was gone, passing on across the road 
and to the East in the woods beyond. 

"When I had got the use of my legs again, I set out 
North on the road, ready to slip into the woods at the 
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first sign of anybody, but I saw no One. It is a lonely 
road at best. As I got near the HoUowton station, I 
moved carefully, in case there should be any one about. 
There was not. The agent had not come back, or if 
he had, he had gone away again. I waited until it was 
dark — ^this was late Fall and it was dark early — ^and 
then boarded an eastbound train, riding to Greenport 
and taking passage that same night for Boston, where I 
rejoined my ship. It was my fortune not to run into a 
single soul who knew me until I got back to Boston, 
where no one supposed I had left port at all. 

"I had reason to expect a great sum of money to be 
held ready for me not very long after the event I have 
just narrated. This has gone unclaimed by me. I 
hardly dared show myself to claim it; and since I cannot 
now risk returning home to enjoy it, the money is use- 
less. Let it go. 

"Fate has thrown on my ship the son of the man 
I killed and of the woman I shall always remember. I 
have been at pains to keep him with me and shall en- 
trust him with these two halves of my story, as being 
the likeliest way of getting the story to knowledge. 
With this I am finished, except for the terrors of my 
own mind and thoughts of the next World, which, so 
far as I am concerned, will be no worse than my fore- 
bodings of it. 

"Is there any End? I will try desperately to make 
one. 

"Cadiz Conklin." 
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Ah ! And what do you suppose did become of him ? 
Was he " Lost " or should he have been posted forever 
after simply as "Missing"? 

You can see why one hesitates to say that he died. 



THE END 
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